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10  Cents  a  Copy 


Circulation  Certainties ! 

The  circulation  of  The  Chicago  Tribune  has 
increased  over  100  per  cent  in  three  years  and 
it’s  still  going  up !  There  is  nothing  psy¬ 
chologic  or  mysterious  about  this.  It  is  simply 
the  reward  of  merit. 

THE  TRIBUNE  has  the  most  popular  line  of 
features  of  any  newspaper  in  the  country.  These 
same  features  are  offered  for  sale  by  THE 
CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  SYNDICATE  and 
with  their  aid  any  newspaper  in  any  locality 
should  have  proportionate  success. 

-  Our  Comics,  Color  Pages,  Cartoons,  Health 
Talks,  TVoman^s  Features,  General  Features, 
Special  Magazine  Stories,  Sport  .Features, 
Household  Hints,  Garden  Articles,  Movie  News 
and  JV ar  Correspondents^  Articles  are  the  best 
that  can  be  secured. 

Write  Us  for  Samples  and  Prices 

Chicago  Tribune  Syndicate 

Chicago,  Illinois  251  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

600.000 

,  ,  ( SOOrOOO-  Sunday 

Circulation  over  350. 000 

( SOOiOOO  Daily 


SPEAKING  ABOUT  THE  “LEAD” 

Charles  M.  Palmer  says:  **The  lead  is  everything.  Like  the  position  of  the  American 
boat  in  the  first  international  yacht  race,  ‘The  America  first  and  the  rest  nowhere* 
well  described  the  position  of  the  competing  craft  in  a  newspaper  race.  The  Book 
says  ‘To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given.*  The  psychology  of  the  increasing  success 
of  a  success  is  more  notable  in  our  business  than  in  any  other  that  I  know  of.  This 
is  so  because  the  newspaper  is  the  manifestation  of  average  human  nature  and  a 
creature  of  good  will  almost  solely,  and  human  beings  are  so  made  that  they  cannot 
have  two  favorites  of  equal  value  at  the  same  time.  One  must  occupy  first  place  in 
the  mind  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others  from  anything  approaching  the  leading  position. 

This  reputation  of  being  first  in  the  field  is  what  every  publisher  should  strive  for. 

It  is  that  which  gives  his  property  its  greatest  value.  I  cannot  counsel  you  too  strong¬ 
ly  to  hold  on  to  this  position  at  whatever  cost.  Once  lost  it  is  hard  to  regain;  ONCE 
GAINED  IT  IS  HARD  TO  LOSE.** 

The  editor  and  PUBLISHER  enjoys  a  substantial  lead,  over  its  nearest  competitor  in 
this  field,  in  the  amount  of  paid  advertising  carried,  and  in  the  amount  of  text  matter  published. 
The  CIRCULATION  of  The  Editor  and  Publisher  is  a  NO-WASTE  CIRCULATION. 
Every  copy  distributed  is  of  value  to  every  advertiser  using  space  in  it.  It  is  a  QUALITY  CIR¬ 
CULATION,  enabling  advertisers  to  reach  their  biggest  prospects,  as  well  as  practically  ALL  of  their 
prospects,  WITHOUT  A  CHANCE  OF  THE  MESSAGE  GETTING  LOST  IN  TRANSIT. 

M  any  of  the  biggest  National  advertisers,  many  of  the  biggest  publishers  of  daily  newspapers,  have  this  paper 
delivered  to  their  homes,  in  order  to  accord  to  it  a  leisurely  reading  that  would  be  impossible  in  a  busy  office.  Just  three 
of  the  National  advertisers,  who  accord  to  this  newspaper  that  distinction,  place,  between  them,  annual  appropriations 
for  advertising  amounting  to  two  millions  of  dollars.  To  have  the  message  of  a  daily  newspaper  reach  and  influence 
these  three  men,  alone,  would  be  worth  more  to  a  publisher  than  to  reach  thousands  of  average  readers  of  publications 
devoted  to  all  phases  and  forms  and  methods  of  advertising.  Yet  these  three  men  are  merely  TYPICAL  of  the  CLASS 
OF  READERS  influenced  by  this  publication. 

Our  total  circulation  is  not  so  large  as  that  of  Printers’  Ink,  or  Advertising  and  Selling.  These  excellent  publica¬ 
tions  cover  the  whole  range  of  advertising  methods — billboards,  signs,  magazines,  posters,  catalogues,  circulars,  novelties, 
car  cards.  Naturallv,  appealing  to  such  diversified  interests,  thev  have  a  larger  list  of  subscribers  than  may  be  obtained 
by  a  periodical  WHICH  SPECIALIZES. 

The  Editor  and  Publisher  could  quickly  DOUBLP]  its  volume  of  paid  advertising  by  the  simple  method  of  changing 
the  policy  of  the  paper,  making  it  as  forceful  an  advocate  of  magazine  advertising  as  it  is  of  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTIS¬ 
ING.  For  the  magazine  publishers,  and  the  publishers  of  mail  order  periodicals,  are  aggressive  advertisers  of  their  ad¬ 
vertising  space.  THEY  DO  NOT  AD\  ERTISE  IN  THE  EDITOR  and  PUBLISHER  FOR  THE  REASON  THAT 
THIS  PAPER  DOES  NOT  AD\  OCATE  THEM  AS  MEDIUMS  FOR  ADV  ERTISING,  BUT  DOES  ADVOCATE 
THE  USE  OF  NEW  SPAPER  AD\  ER  FISING  SPACE  AS  THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  AND  MOST  EFFECTIV  E 
OF  ALL  MEDIUMS  AND  METI  lODS  OF  ADV  ERTISING.  Believing  this  to  be  true,  this  newspaper  squares  its 
policies  with  its  principles — standing  as  the  one  uncompromising  “NEW  SPAPER  ADVOCATE.” 

AH  National  advertisers  of  importance  naturally  look  to  The  Editor  a-nd  Publisher  for  their  information  about  news¬ 
papers.  'Fhe  publisher  of  a  newspaper  may  reach  and  influence  these  men,  through  advertising  in  this  newspaper, 
more  surelv  and  more  economicalh'  than  bv  anv  other  means  or  methods  whatever.  THE  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  OP' 
AMERICAN  DAILY  NEW  SPAPERS  ARE  DEMONSTRATING  THAT  FACT  FOR  THEMSELVTS  RIGHT  NOW. 
I'hey  recognize  that  advertising  in  these  columns  is  as  good  an  investment  for  them  as  is  advertising  in  their  own  columns 
for  department  stores,  or  for  national  advertisers. 


FIRST  IN  ADVKRI'ISING— FIRST  IN  NFAVS  AND  FEATURES. 

In  the  26  issues  of  THE  FLDITOR  ,\NI)  PUBLISIIF^R  from  January  to  June  1616.  inclusive,  there  were  printed  a  total  of  19,074  inches  of  paid  adver¬ 
tising.  FCr  the  same  period  our  nearest  competitor  in  this  field  printed  a  total  of  14,715  inehes;  giving  THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER  the  substantial 
lead  in  total  paid  space  for  26  weeks  of  4,359  inches. 

Note:  In  thf  same  period  our  nearest  competitor  carried  a  total  of  580  inches  of  paid  advertising  for  the  trading  stamp  and  coupon  interests,  a  class 
of  advertising  barred  from  the  columns  of  THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER  as  undesirable. 

For  the  same  period  THFi  FiDFIXIR  .\ND  PUBLISHER  printed  a  total  of  27,782  inches  of  news  and  feature  matter.  Our  nearest  competitor  printed 
22,245  inches;  giving  to  THF',  FiDlTOR  .\ND  PL'BLISHER  a  LF'..\D  of  a  total  of  5,537  inches. 


Practically  every  enterprising  publisher  of  a  daih"  newspaper  on  the  Continent  is  a  subscriber  to  The  Editor  and 
Publisher.  It  is  PECULIARLY  “HIS  PAPER.”  For  it  has  no  interest  to  serve  that  is  not  HIS  INTEREST.  This 
fact  means  that  The  Editor  &  Publisher  is  the  logical,  the  inevitable,  medium  for  advertising  for  ALL  MANUFAC- 
lURERS,  or  others,  who  HAV  E  ANYl’HING  TO  SELL  TO  NEW  SPAPERS. 

Every  reader  of  this  newspaper  is  an  advertiser — and  BELIEVES  IN  NEW  SPAPER  ADV  ERTISING.  The 
Editor  and  Publisher  is  readv'  to  render  to  all  of  its  readers  GREATER  SERVICE  through  their  use  of  GREATER 
SPACE  IN  ITS  COLUMNS.' 

The  Editor  and  Publisher  is  making  money.  W'^e  do  not  ask  any  advertiser  to  buy  space  in  these  columns  for  the 
generous  purpose  of  “supporting”  the  paper.  W  e  sell  our  space  to  those  who  can  make  PROFFLABLE  USE  OF  FF. 
If  you  publish  a  newspaper,  or  do  business  with  publishers  of  newspapers,  this  means  V^OU. 


Member  The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
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4y  001  y  43 1  Total 

Display  Advertising'  Printed  in  The 
Boston  Post  for  Six  Months,  1916 


Boston  Post  Smashes  All  Records 

The  above  total  is  the  largest  volume  of  Display  Advertising  ever  carried 
in  any  six  months  by  any  Boston  newspaper  and  is  an  increase  of  661,499 
lines  over  the  first  six  months  of  1915 — also  a  record  for  gains  in  Boston. 

The  Stars  Show  Which  Paper  Is  Supreme  in  Boston 

Here  are  the  totals  in  agate  lines  of  Display  Advertising  printed  in  the  Boston  Newspapers  having  daily 
and  Sunday  editions  for  First  Six  Months  of  lOlG,  divided  among  the  principal  groups  of  business.  They 
sliow  a  remarkable  unanimity  of  opinion  regarding  tlie  Boston  Post  by  both  Local  and  National  Advertisers. 

Display  Advertising — January  1  to  June  30,  1916 

Stars  ('A')  shows  the  leaders  at  a  glance — count  the  stars. 


CI.ASSIFICATION 

BOSTON 

POST 

Daily  and  Sunday 

BOSTON 

GLOBE 

Daily  and  Sunday 

BOSTON 

HERAI.l) 
Daily  and  Svnday 

]«)ST()N 

AMEKICAN 
Daily  and^Snnday 

iVmusements  . 

* 

219,125 

176,503 

159,446 

134,901 

Automobiles  . 

* 

353,.)23 

309,274 

221,440 

188,340 

Banks  and  Trust  Companies . 

* 

16,719 

12,205 

11,759 

5,044 

Books,  Magazines,  etc . 

114,246 

100,953 

94,415 

1,926 

Boots  and  Shoes  . 

* 

76,426 

38,255 

33,201 

36,587 

Department  Stores  . 

* 

1,286,230 

969,809 

591,743 

733,04(5 

Women’s  Specialties . 

205,461 

137,277 

155,243 

87,458 

Druggists,  Proprietaries,  etc . 

* 

277,790 

233,779 

110,094 

238,041 

Financial  (miscellaneous)  . 

168,417 

124,885 

*  193,635 

27,862 

Florists  . 

* 

16,082 

9,195 

5,238 

7,146 

Food  Products . 

270,967 

.  179,495 

103,35() 

132,819 

Hotels,  Restaurants  . 

* 

40,647 

16,938 

14,991 

.5,310 

Household  F’urnishings  . 

* 

134,255 

121,036 

88,970 

86,142 

Jewelry  . 

* 

33,853 

3,299 

8,512 

18,431 

Men’s  Specialties . 

278,207 

111,288 

125,237 

165,455 

INIiscellaneous  . . 

210,365 

203,445 

121,1.58 

102,789 

Musical  Instruments . 

75,915 

79,568 

71,968 

74,842 

Railroads  and  Steamships . 

* 

36,257 

33,042 

31,366 

18,5.59 

Sunday  Magazine  Section . 

* 

58,945 

.56,504 

58,929 

40,556 

Tobacco . 

128,001 

89,462 

86,241 

*  144,(541 

TOTAL  Display  Advertising . 

* 

4,001,431 

3,006,212 

2,286,951 

2,249,895 

Ijocal  Display  Advertising . 

* 

2,335,193 

1,596,279 

1,200,506 

1,342,554 

National  Displav  Advertising . 

1,666,238 

1,409,933 

1,086,445 

907,341 

Classified  advertising  not  included  in  any  of  above  totals 


661,499 

Gained 

In  Display  Advertising  by  The 
Boston  Post  Over  Six  Months,  1915 


Boston  Daily  Post 


GAIN  9,959  Copies  per  day  over  June,  1915 


June 

Gross 

Circulation 

Averages 


Boston  Sunday  Post 


GAIN  19,752  Copies  per  Sunday  over  June,  1915 


The  Largest  Daily  Circulation  in  New  England  and  Largest  Morning  Circulation  in  U.  S. 

Kiistcrii  It<-|ir<-Hoiilalive,  Kclly-Smltli  Co.,  220  FIftli  Ave.,  Non-  York.  Wcstorii  Uc|>r<-Hvii«ativr,  Goo.  Krogiif»s,  (M)2  Moriiiiotto  Bldg.,  Cliltago. 
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THE  BALTIMORE  SUN 
and  NON-DISTRIBUTION 

In  the  interest  of  ^ood  advertising  typography,  THE 
SUN,  after  a  thorough  trial  of  Non-Distribution,  has 
increased  its  Monotype  equipment  of  two  Type^Rule 

Casters,  by  adding 

SIX  MONOTYPES 

for  Ad  Composition 

This  means  that  the  Monotypes  will  set  all  the  body 
matter  for  all  the  ads  in  THE  SUN,  from  5  to  18  point; 
supply  type  for  the  hand  men,  up  to  and  including  36 
point,  as  well  as  rules,  leads,  and  slugs  cut  to  any  re¬ 
quired  measure,  cut  bases  and  space  material — elimi¬ 
nate  distribution,  and  insure  the  highest  degree  of 
typographical  excellence  in  every  issue  of  THE  SUN. 

In  the  Six -and -a -Half  Weeks,  April  1  to  May  15, 
THE  SUN  (all  issues)  Printed  2,044,347  Lines  or 
6,388  Columns  of  Advertising 

The  management  of  THE  SUN  appreciate  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  using  new  type  and  new  rule  for  good  typog- 
ra[)hy  and  know  the  prominent  part  they  play  in 
really  ^ood  advertising.  They  are  keen  for  the  de¬ 
mands  of  modern  advertisers — and  meet  them.  And, 
above  all,  they  have  proved  by  actual  experience  that 

NON -DISTRIBUTION  is  Ad  Room  Efficiency 
LANSTON  MONOTYPE  MACHINE  CO  •  PHILADELPHIA 

New  York:  World  Building  ('hicago:  Rand-McNally  Building  Boston:  Wentworth  Building 

Toronto:  Lumsden  Building  San  Francisco:  Rialto  Building 

A.  T.  L.  Nussa,  Aguiar  110,  Havana,  Agent  for  Mexico,  C'entral  America,  and  the  West  Indies 
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Issued  every  Saturday — forms  closing  at  ten  A.  M.  on  the  Friday  preceding  the  date  of  publication — by  The  Editor  and  Publisher  Co.,  Suite  1117,  World  Build¬ 
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NEWSPAPERS  FROM  THE  READER’S  STANDPOINT 


By  BRUCE  ORMSBY  BLIVEN 

Head  of  Department  of  Journalism,  University  of  ttouthern  California. 


ForU-KIKTHS  of  the  worries  of  an  adver¬ 
tising  man  who  Is  placing  copy  with  the 
daily  press,  have  to  do  with  the  attitude 
of  the  readers  toward  the  newspapers.  The 
question  of  rates,  and  their  relation  to  total 
circulation,  is  an  important  one,  of  course;  but 
after  all,  what  the  advertising  man  really  has 
to  worry  about  is.  Do  the  readers  of  this  paper 
really  read  it?  Do  they  depend  upon  it?  Do 
they  read  the  advertising  in  the  same  spirit  in 
which  they  read  the  news? 

In  an  endeavor  to  gather  data  on  these  and 
kindred  topics,  the  writer  has  during  the  past 
two  months  carefully  interviewed  about  sixty 
newspaper  readers  upon  the  subject,  asking 
each  person  the  same  questions,  and  recording 
and  tabulating  the  replies.  If  sixty  persons 
seems  like  a  small  number  upon  which  to  base 
any  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  the  results 
seemed  to  "standardize"  themselves  so  regu¬ 
larly  and  carry  out  the  same  general  conclu¬ 
sions  so  clearly,  that  the  writer  Is  convinced 
there  would  have  been  little  difference  had  the 
inquiry  covered  two  hundred,  or  five  hundred 
persons.  The  questions  asked  were  ten  in 
number. 

The  reason  for  each  of  these  questions  will 
be  obvious  to  most  persons  at  a  glance.  The 
first  question  was  primarily  of  local  interest, 
indicating  the  relative  standing  of  the  city 
newspapers.  The  second  question  was  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  solve  the  much-mooted  question  of 
“duplication,”  by  determining  how  many  per¬ 
sons  read  only  one  paper,  or  two,  or  three.  The 
third  question  had  to  do  with  the  relative  value 
of  the  morning  and  the  evening  paper  since, 
other  things  being  equal,  the  paper  on  which 
mo.st  time  is  spent  is  the  one  which  is 
most  valuable  as  an  advertising  medium.  Of 
course,  things  are  not  equal  in  other  respects, 
however;  and  so  the  writer,  who  holds  no  brief 
for  either  the  morning  or  the  evening  paper, 


SUBJECT  MATTER  OF  THE 
QUESTIONNAIRE 

/.  What  newspaper  do  you  read 
with  more  or  less  regularity? 

2.  How  many  papers  do  you  read 
every  day,  and  are  they  morning  or 
evening  papers? 

3.  If  you  read  morning  and  evening 
newspacers,  on  which  do  you  spend 
more  time? 

4.  To  what  part  of  the  paper  do  you 
turn  first? 

5.  After  you  have  finished  reading 
the  paper,  what  do  you  usually  re¬ 
member  best? 

6.  Do  you~read  the  advertising? 

7.  If  you  do,  why? 

8.  In  reading  the  news  in  the  paper, 
do  you  read  the  headlines  only,  or  do 
you  read  the  articles? 

9.  How  often  do  you  read  any  arti¬ 
cle  from  beginning  to  end? 

10.  What  are  the  merits  of  your 
favorite  newspaper  which  hqve  induced 
you  to  subscribe  for  it? 


and  two  five-cent,  but  the  readers  did  not  even 
mention  the  price  once.  The  five-cent  and  one- 
cent  papers  seemed  to  compete  tn  an  absolutely 
dead  level,  being  judged  strictly  by  the  editorial 
l)olicy,  and  quantity  and  quality  of  news.  Per¬ 
haps  the  theory  is  that  the  price  of  a  paper  is 
so  small  in  either  event  that  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  one  price  and  the  other  is  not  worth 
bothering  about. 

In  this  city,  two  papers  a  day  is  the  number 
read  by  most  people,  according  to  the  re.sults  of 
the  questionnaire.  Fifty-seven  per  cent,  of  the 
total  number  consult  two  dailies,  with  thirty- 
seven  per  cent,  reading  only  one.  Six  per  cent, 
read  more  than  two — the  highest  recorded  total 
being  four.  Every  one  of  the  fifty-seven  per 
cent,  who  read  two  papers  read  a  morning  and 
an  evening  paper.  Twelve  per  cent,  read  only 
a  morning  paper,  and  twenty-five  per  cent, 
read  an  evening  paper  exclusively.  The  six 
per  cent,  who  read  more  than  two  papers  divide 
their  allegiance  also  between  the  morning  and 
the  evening  field.  So  far  as  the  results  of  this 
inquiry  go,  there  seems  to  be  a  decided  dupli¬ 
cation  in  our  city  between  the  morning  and 
the  evening  field. 

The  third  question,  "If  you  read  morning  and 
evening  papers,  on  which  do  you  spend  more 
time?”  appears  to  be  answered  in  favor  of 
the  morning  paper.  Without  wishing  to  tread 
upon  any  one’s  toes,  we  must  report  that  only 
eighteen  per  cent,  of  those  who  read  both  a 
morning  and  an  evening  paper  stated  that  they 
spend  more  time  on  the  latter.  Fifty-four  per 
cent,  of  the  total  number  stated  that  they  take 
more  time  for  the  morning  paper,  but  twelve 
per  cent,  of  them  read  only  a  morning  paper. 
Thirty  per  cent,  spend  more  time  with  the 
evening  paper,  but  twenty-one  per  cent,  of  these 
read  no  morning  paper,  so  that  we  have  only 
nine  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  choosing 


hopvs  his  results  will  not  l)C  regarded  as  conclusive  on  this  point.  The  next  two  the  evening  paper,  as  against  forty-two  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  morning  pajwr. 
questions,  four  and  five,  were  a,sked  to  determine  what  parts  of  the  paper  are  Naturally,  this  result  i.'f  affected  by  the  relative  merits  of  morning  and  evening 
mo.st  interesting,  and  be.st  remembered,  as  the  results  here  should  have  an  im-  i)apers  in  this  city,  where  the  morning  papers  are  admittedly  stronger  than  the 
portant  bearing  on  the  problem  of  "preferred  positicki.”  The  average  reader  evening  papers,  except  among  the  laiMjring  cla.ss.  Thirteen  per  cent,  of  those 
spends,  in  all  likelihood,  alwut  twelve  or  thirteen  minutes  in  reading  a  paper;  questioned  could  not  decide  that  they  spend  more  time  with  either  class  of 
and  the  time  needed  for  a  careful  perusal  of  everything  in  it  is  certainly  not  much  paper. 

under  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours.  Evidently,  then,  every  reader  selects  That  the  news  section  of  the  pai)er  is  the  part  turned  to  most  eagerly  by  a 
parts  of  the  paper  which  he  reads,  and  rejects  other  parts,  and  "preferred  po-  majority  of  reader.s,  was  the  salient  point  brought  out  by  question  four.  Sixty- 


sition"  must  mean  position  on  or  oppo.site  the  pages  cho.sen  by  most  people. 


nine  per  cent,  begin  with  the  first  page  and  read  the  news  section  straight 


The  sixth  question  was  inserted  in  this  questionnaire  without  any  expectation  through.  The  sporting  page  came  next,  with  eighteen  per  cent,  in  favor  of  it; 
that  it  would  produce  results  indicative  of  the  actual  state  of  affairs.  Many  and  this  percentage  is  the  more  intcre.sting  Iwcause  it  was  .secure<l  entirely  from 
more  people,  of  course,  read  advertising  than  will  admit  they  do.  The  seventh  the  men,  who  composed  only  half  the  total  number  of  per.sons  interrogated, 
question  produced,  as  the  writer  had  hoped,  some  interc.sting  sidelights  on  the  Judging  by  this  re.sult,  we  would  be  .safe  in  assuming  that  nearly  forty  per 
-spirit  in  which  most  people  approach  advertising.  The  next  two  questions  have  cent,  of  a  list  composed  exclusively  of  men  would  have  voted  for  .sports.  Ten 
an  important  bearing  on  the  problem  of  space-buying.  If  the  average  reader  per  cent,  of  the  list  reported  that  they  turn  first  to  the  editori.al  page,  and  three 
goes  carefully  down  one  column  after  another,  a  small  ad  has  a  much  larger  per  cent,  are  first  intere.sted  in  the  dramatic  news.  The  society  page  was  not 
chance  of  being  seen  than  is  the  case  when  the  reader  skips  from  one  headline  mentioned  by  any  of  the  women,  in  spite  of  the  prevalent  belief  that  it  is  the 
to  another.  Also  I  believe  that  the  methodical  reader  will  read  through  an  ad  keystone  of  the  women’s  interest  in  new-spapers. 

with  many  more  words  than  the  “skipper”  will.  The  tenth  question  is,  of  Question  five  confirmed  the  opinion  adviUiced  in  reply  to  question  four.  That 
course,  an  endeavor  to  find  what  editorial  and  other  qualities  make  the  strong-  part  of  the  paper  which  remains  Ixjst  in  the  memory  of  the  reader,  may  safely 
est  api)eal  to" the  public:  a  point  in  which  the  advertiser  is  certeiinly  deeply  be  assumed  to  be  the  part  which  has  most  interested  him,  and,  since  any 
interested.  *  reader  peruses  only  part  of  his  paper,  advertising  on  the  same  page  or  opposite 

This  list  of  que.stions  was  put  to  a  mixed  group  dividend  almost  equally  be-  the  part  which  intere.sted  him  most,  may  be  said  to  be  in  "preferred  position.” 
tween  men  and  women,  belonging  to  the  great  middle  class.  The  writer  t.ded  Here  again,  the  news  in  the  paper,  as  might  be  expected,  is  in  the  lead  with 
to  .select  individuals  as  nearly  typical  as  human  beings  ever  are.  Most  of  them  thirty-nine  per  cent,  of  the  total.  Fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  total,  or  thirty  per 
are  self-supporting,  with  a  few  housewives  included;  and  they  have  Incomes  cent  of  the  men,  declared  they  rememl)er  sporting  news  best  Fifteen  per  cent. 
prol>ably  ranging  from  $1,200  to  $1,800  each.  of  the  total  are  most  impre.s.sed  by  the  e<litorial  page.  Twelve  per  cent,  remem- 

The  first  point  developed  in  the  inquiry  came  in  rcsiwnso  to  the  first  question,  her  the  drama,  only  six  per  cent,  remember  society  news,  six  per  cent,  are  more 
and  was  confirmed  by  the  answers  t»  the  tenth,  and  is,  that  the  selling  price  interested  in  “politics,”  and  four  i)er  cent,  voted  for  the  “magazine  page,”  with 
of  a  newspaper  seems  to  make  no  difference  to  the  readers  in  their  estimate  Its  literary  features.  ITiree  per  cent,  remember  “oddities”  or  unusual  items,  and 
of  it.  In  the  city  where  the  inquiry  was  held  there  are  four  one-cent  papers,^  f  '  (Continued'-  on  page  22.)  ^  ;  "  i  li 
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FIRST  AID  FOR  NEWSPAPER 


By  G.  W.  HARRIS 


WRITERS 


IN  all  the  admonitions  of  famous  edit¬ 
ors,  living  or  dead,  to  those  who 
would  follow  the  thorny  path  of 
journalism  I  know  of  nothing  finer,  or  of 
nothing  more  nearly  perfect  in  its  com¬ 
plete  Inclusiveness,  than  this  statement 
of  the  Rule  for  the  Making  of  a  News¬ 
paper  Man  uttered  hy  the  veteran  Chester 
S.  Lord  in  his  noteworthy  address  to  the 
editors  of  Kansas,  at  I^wrence,  on  May  5: 

‘‘You  must  study  to  the  limit  of  your 
resources;  you  must  think  to  the  limit  of 
your  intelligence;  you  must  strive  to  the 
limit  of  your  endurance — then  you  have 
done  your  best,  and  that  marks  the  mea¬ 
sure  of  your  success.” 

There,  compressed  into  two-score  words, 
is  the  quintessence  of  all  the  I.aw  and  the 
Prophets  of  journalism.  And  this  fine 
.saying  of  the  former  “Ross”  of  the  New 
York  Sun  is  as  significant  for  the  order 
of  its  phrasing  as  for  its  completeness. 

"You  must  study”  before  you  can  think — 
you  cannot  think  real  thoughts  until  you 
have  learned  how  by  much  study.  And 
all  your  .striving  will  be  in  vain  unless  it 
is  guided  by  an  Intelligence  that  is  rooted 
in  study. 

A  palmary  rea.son  why  the  majority  of 
newspaper  men  do  not  achieve  a  larger 
measure  of  success  lies  in  their  neglect 
of  the  fir.st  of  these  wise  injunctions.  Far 
too  many  new.spaper  men,  even  among 
those  who.se  aspirations  reach  to  the  chair 
of  the  editor-in-chief,  do  not  study  at  all 
— do  not  read  even  one  .serious  and  worthy 
lK)ok  a  year. 

What  to  study?  All  study  is  profitable 
to  the  student,  so  that  it  be  genuine 
study.  All  learning  is  venerable.  And  to 
the  newspaper  man  all  knowledge  is  use¬ 
ful.  No  matter  how  foreign  to  the  scene 
of  his  lalwrs  and  to  affairs  at  pre.sent 
in  hand  a  certain  bit  of  knowledge  may 
seem,  if  he  have  it  securely  it  is  no  mere 
useless  lumber,  but  at  some  unfore.seen 
moment  will  prove  to  be  of  practical  ser¬ 
vice  in  his  work.  All  knowledge  is  fish 
to  the  journalist's  net.  Hut  primary  to  any  fls.iing  excursions  on  the  sea  of 
univer.sal  knowledge  .should  Ik?  the  journalist's  study  of  his  craft. 

Whether  a  new.spaper  man  ho|>es  to  mould  the  opinions  of  other  men.  to  in¬ 
fluence,  to  persuade,  to  lead;  or  whether  he  wi.shes  simply  to  narrate  the  day's 
happenings  in  an  intelligible  story  that  he  who  runs  may  read  and  understand, 
his  unceasing  study  should  be  How  to  Write — how  to  u.se  the  language  in  which 
he  writes — intelligently  and  intelligibly. 

As  a  first  aid  to  newspaper  writers  in  this  primary  study  of  their  craft  no 
book  has  come  from  the  press  in  a  long  time  that  is  .so  good,  so  useful,  and  so 
helpful  as  a  little  treatise  “On  the  Art  of  Writing”  by  Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch, 
which  has  just  been  published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  The  author  some 
twenty  years  ago  completed  the  novel  left  unfinished  by  Uob<?rt  I^ouis  Stevenson 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  in  many  books  of  his  own  has  i)racticed  the  noble 
art  of  writing  beautiful  English  and  translating  clas.sic  poetry. 

This  new  book  of  his  is  beautifully  written.  Its  clear  and  forceful  Kngli.sh  is 
a  joy  to  read.  But  more  to  our  purpose  here,  it  is  the  sort  of  writing  that  is 
greatly  needed  to-day  throughout  the  English-.speaking  world — and  needed  mo.st 
of  all  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  United  States.  If  every  American 
writer  could  be  induced  to  study  it,  the  result  would  Ik*  of  inestimable  benefit  to 
American  literature.  The  l>ook  deserves  to  lie  .studied  by  every  editor,  every 
reporter,  and  every  copy-reader  on  every  newspar*er  in  the  country.  If  only  it 
could  be  so  studied,  what  a  revolution  it  might  bring  in  American  newspaper 
style ! 

“On  the  Art  of  Writing”  is  made  up  of  twelve  lectures  given  hy  Sir  Arthur  at 
Cambridge  University  in  his  capacity  of  King  Edward  VHI  Profe.s.sor  of  Engli.sh 
Literature.  His  thesis  is  that  the  art  of  writing  is  a  living  bu.siness.  And  this 
preaching  he  sought  to  enforce  experimentally.  "Literature  is  not  a  mere 
science,  to  be  studied.”  he  .says;  “but  an  art,  to  be  practiwd.  Great  as  is  our  own 
literature,  we  must  consider  it  as  a  legacy  to  be  improved.  Any  nation  that  pot¬ 
ters  with  any  glory  of  its  past,  as  a  thing  dead  and  done  for,  is  to  that  extent 
renegade.  If  that  be  granted,  not  all  our  pride  in  Shake.speare  can  excuse  the 
relaxation  of  an  effort — however  vain  and  hopeles.s — to  l)etter  him,  or  some  part 
of  him.  If,  with  all  our  native  exemplars  to  give  us  courage,  we  per.si.st  in 
striving  to  write  well,  we  can  easily  resign  to  other  nations  all  the  secondary 
fame  to  be  picked  up  by  commentators.” 

And  he  adds  as  a  final  word  to  his  preface;  “Recent  history  has  strengthened, 
with  passion  and  scorn,  the  faith  in  which  I  wrote  the  following  pagen” 


The  first  lecture,  which  was  his  inau- 
gural,  is  on  the  service  of  literature  in 
nurturing  the  complete  citizen.  He  sum¬ 
marizes  thus: 

\s  we  dwell  here  between  two  mysteries,  of  a 
soul  within  and  an  ordered  universe  without,  sg 
among  us  are  granted  to  dwell  certain  men  of  mors 
delicate  Intellectual  fibre  than  their  fellows— mm 
whose  minds  have,  as  it  were,  filaments  to  Inter¬ 
cept.  appreliend,  conduct,  translate  bom<'  to  ni 
stray  messages  between  these  two  mysteries,  u 
iiuxlern  telegraphy  has  learnt  to  search  out,  snatch, 
gather  Isrme  human  messages  astray  over  waste 
waters  of  the  ocean. 

From  this  Sir  Arthur  proceeds  with 
several  chapters  on  the  practice  of  writ¬ 
ing  and  on  the  qualities  which  any  prac- 
ticer  of  the  art  should  strive  to  attain. 
These  qualities  he  gives  as  accuracy,  per¬ 
spicacity,  persuasion,  and  appropriate- 
ne.ss. 

Besides  the  practice  of  writing.  Sir 
Arthur  urges  the  study  of  English  mas¬ 
terpieces,  quoting  the  great  truth  spoken 
by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  for  workers  in 
another  art: 

The  iiMire  extensive  your  ac<)uaintance  with  the 
works  of  those  who  have  excelled  the  more  exten¬ 
sive  will  be  your  l>ower  of  Invention  and  the  iimre 
original  will  lx*  your  conception. 

The  high  value  of  the  book  for  Amer¬ 
ican  newspaper  men  particularly  lies  in 
its  eloquent  and  per.suasive  appeal 
against  somj  of  our  chief  national  vices 
in  writing.  Some  American  editors  and 
publishers  shout  from  the  housetops 
that  it  does  not  matter  whether  a  writer 
knows  grammar  or  the  rules  of  rhetoric 
or  any  teaching  of  the  .schools  so  long 
as  he  have  something  of  interest  to  say. 
Some  editors  of  newspapers  in  America 
prefer  jargon  to  Engli.sh,  provided  it  be 
absurd  enough  to  catch  the  eye  of  the 
unthinking.  Sir  Arthur  falls  foul  of 
one  of  that  tribe: 

The  olltor  of  a  mining  paper  In  Denver,  t'.  S. 
.\,,  boldly  the  other  day  laid  down  this  law.  that 
niceties  of  language  were  mere  “frills":  all  a 
man  needed  was  to  “get  there."  that  Is  to  say 
what  he  wished  In  his  own  way.  But  just  here, 
we  found,  lies  Hie  mischief.  You  will  not  get  there  by  hammering  away  on  yonr  own  unhitoped 
iiii|  Ills**.  You  must  first  Is-  your  own  reader,  chiselling  out  the  thought  definitely  for  yourself, 
and,  afti-r  that,  must  carve  out  tlw*  intaglio  yet  more  sharply  and  neatly.  If  you  would  Impress 
its  Image  acnirately  u|K>n  tlie  wax  of  other  men’s  minds.  ... 

Put  alsMit  "gi'ttiilg  there" — I  ask  you  to  remember  Wolfe,  with  the  seal  of  tils  fate  on  him, 
st<ii|'lng  Into  his  liateaii  on  the  dark  St.  I.awrence  River  and  quoting  as  they  tided  him  over: — 
The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power. 

And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave, 

.\walt  alike  th'  Inevitable  hour ; 

The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 

"I  had  ratlier  have  written  tlmse  lines,”  said  tVoIfe,  “than  conquer  Canada."  That  Is  ls>w 
our  forefathers  value<l  noble  writing.  The  Itenver  erlltor  holds  that  you  may  write  as  you 
please  so  long  as  you  get  there.  Well,  Wolfe  got  there;  and  so.  In  Wolfe's  opinion,  did  <lr.iy; 
but  isTliaps  to  Wolfe  and  Gray,  and  to  the  Denver  erlitor,  “Uiere  ”  happened  to  mean  two  different 
places.  Wolfe  got  to  the  Heights  of  Abraham. 

The  chapter  called  an  “Interlude  on  Jargon”  contains  a  great  lesson  and  incul¬ 
cates  it  with  the  charm  of  wit  and  humor.  Jargon,  says  Sir  Arthur,  is  that 
infirmity  of  speech — that  fiux,  that  determination  of  words  to  the  mouth,  or  to 
the  pen — which  commonly  patbses  for  prose  in  these  days,  and  by  lazy  folk  is 
‘commonly  written  for  prose,  yet  actually  is  not  prose  at  all.  It  is  familiar  in 
parliamentary  debate.s,  in  newspapers,  and  as  the  staple  language  of  Blue  Books, 
committee.s,  and  official  reports.  He  gives  .some  capital  examples:  “Adverse  cli- 
mtttic  conditions,”  for  bad  weather;  such  verbs  as  “obsess,”  “recrudesce.” 
“envisjtge,”  "adumbrate”;  sucb  phrases  as  “the  psychological  moment,”  “the  true 
inwardness,”  “it  gives  furiously  to  think”;  such  Latlnity  as  “sub  silentlo,”  “de 
die  in  diem,”  “cui  bono?”  (always  in  the  sense,  unsuspected  by  Cicero,  of  “What 
is  the  profit?”). 

Y<iur  Joiirnalixt  at  tbe  worat  Is  an  artist  In  big  way;  be  daubs  r<dnt  <>f  tbig  kind  iqsni  the  lily 
witli  a  pn>fcsgi(iiial  seal;  Hk*  nsire  flagrant  (or,  to  use  big  own  word.  arr«>gting)  tbe  pigment, 
the  Imppier  Is  big  soul.  Like  tbe  Balm  be  is  trying  all  tbe  while  to  emibelligh  «mr  jioor  language, 
to  make  It  more  floriferoiis.  more  loetlcal — like  the  Babu,  for  example,  who,  reporting  tils 
notlicr'g  death,  wrote.  “Regret  to  Inform  you,  tlie  hand  that  rock<*d  tlie  cradle  hag  ktcke<l  tiic 
I'ui-ket." 

Some  of  the  rules  given  by  Sir  Arthur  whereby  jargon  may  be  avoided  are: 

Whenever  in  your  reading  you  come  across  one  of  thes<‘  wonls,  cage,  tiigfance,  character,  italurr. 
eoMdtMon,  prreuation,  degree — ^wlM-never  in  writing  your  jam  betrays  you  to  one  or  another  of 
tlieiii —  I'UlI  yourself  np  and  take  thought.  If  It  b«*  “ease”  (I  Hiouse  It  as  Jargon's  dearest 
child — "ill  lliaven  yclept  Metonoiiiy”)  turn  to  tlie  dictionary.  If  you  will,  and  seek  <«il  wli.it 
iiicuiiliig  can  be  derived  from  catut.  Its  Latin  ani-estor ;  tlwn  try  how,  adlh  a  little  troulilc. 
you  can  extricate  youraelt  from  that  case.  Tbe  odds  are,  you  will  feel  like  a  butterfly  wiio 

{Continued  on  page  27.) 
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THE  KNOCKER  IS  THE  EVANGELIST  OF  PROGRESS 

One  Chapter  from  the  Kveryday  Life  of  a  Copy-Man. 


ONC'K  there  was  a  copy  writer.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  sixteenth  lesson  of 
a  correspondence  course  in  short 
story  writing  I  have  just  read  that  is  the 
approved  way  to  begin.  Plunge  right  in 
head  over  heels  into  the  middle  of  your 
story,  iust  like  that.  Well,  this  copy 
writer  kept  his  eyes  open  (some  of  the 
time),  and  his  mouth  shut  (part  of  the 
time)  and  minded  his  own  business 
(whenever  he  had  any). 

One  day  .strolling  about  the  village  of 
New  York  he  picked  up  from  a  subway 
new.sstand  a  saucy  looking  'zinelet,  bear¬ 
ing  on  its  front  cover  the  pretentious  title 
"F.NMK”  astraddle  the  figure  of  a  robust 
lady  with  wings,  Uuth  St.  Denis  draperies 
and  a  long  horn,  the  small  end  in  her 
rosebud  mouth.  The  writer  man  wa.s 
about  to  pass  up  Fame  and  lay  out  a 
nickel  in  a  copv  of  Eddie  Bok’s  and  Papa, 

Cy’s  Sat.  Eve.  Pest  when  he  happened  to 
notice  tucked  away  under  the  lady’s 
skirts  the  sub-title,  "A  Journal  For  Ad- 
verti.sers,"  and  down  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page  in  Cheltenham  Bold  the  lines, 

"Fame  welcomes  all  contributions  relat¬ 
ing  to  advertising  questions  treated  brief¬ 
ly  and  brightly — and  pays  for  all  ac¬ 
cepted  manuscripts.” 

"Welcomes  all  contributions.” 
settled  it.  The  copy-man  had  a  consider¬ 
able  quantity  of  u«-accepted  manuscripts 
reposing  in  dustful  quietude  on  top  of 
the  Brand  Square  Concert  Stein  Way  at 
home,  .so  that  nickel  never  found  its  way 
into  -Mr.  Bok’s  painfully  swollen  coffers. 

FAME  got  it.  Idly  turning  the  pages  as 
he  wedged  himself  into  a  .sedt  on  the 
closely  iiacked  uptown  train  the  ad  writer 
noted  an  attractive  display  page  set  in 
good  black  face  type  but  half  a  page  in 
width,  only  leaving  a  nice  broad  avenue 
of  good  white  space  around  it.  You  just 
couldn’t  help  reading  it. 

F'ccm  this  cute  little  ad  it  appeared  that 
FA.ME  was  the  otficial  organ  of  Subway 
and  FRevated  advertising.  It  referred  with 
pride  to  "Our  two  million  circulation,”  and  went  on  to  .say  that  the  conditions 
were  .such  as  to  “Insure  every  card  a  thorough  reatling.”  "The  seating  arrange¬ 
ment,”  it  as.serted,  “places  the  cards  directly  before  the  eyes  of  the  passengers; 
the  lighting  is  brilliant;  the  card  spaces  unob.structed:  the  rate  less  than  that  for 
other  sy.stems.” 

Now  this  writer  chap  had  been  reading  in  the  advertising  trade  journals  that  a 
tremendous  amount  of  advertising  paid  for  in  goiKl  cash  is  wasted  in  the  sense 
that  the  payer  gets  no  adequate  returns  for  his  money.  This  idea  naturally 
started  a  train  of  thought  towards  the  “Truth”  reform  propagated  by  the  A.  A. 
C.  \V.,  and  thence  by  indirection  to  the  proposition  now  being  insisted  upon  by 
many  advertisers  that  truth  is  just  as  much  incumbent  upon  the  seller  of  adver¬ 
tising  space  as  upon  the  buyer  and  user  thereof. 

That  statement,  “The  seating  arrangement  places  the  cards  directly  Ix-fore  the 
eyes  of  the  passengers,”  naturally  seemed  to  challenge  investigation.  So  the 
writer  looked  about  him  for  “the  cards  directly  before”  his  eyes,  but  they  were 
not.  He  couldn’t  see  one.  AH  ht  could  see  were  skirts  of  all  shades  and  lengths, 
hip.s,  waists,  wide  backs  and  narrow  backs,  umbrellas,  purses,  handbag.s,  heels 
and  toes,  feminine  feet  close  together  and  ma.sculine  legs  far  apart — all  these 
and  other  things,  but  no  cards.  An  inten.sely  interesting  exhibit  well  worth  the 
price  of  admission,  no  doubt,  as  a  human  document,  but  not  what  FAME’S  well 
set  ad  said  he  would  see. 

”HaS”  mused  the  copy-man,  "I’m  a  passenger  all  right,  but  there’s  no  card 
before  my  eyes  unless  maybe  I’ve  suddenly  gone  near-sighted  and  can’t  see  ’em. 
Leinme  look  into  this.”  He  did  look  and  he  looked,  but  nary  advertising  card 
came  into  his  horizon,  excepting  the  ones  in  the  magazine.  Then  he  began  to 
count  the  passengers  on  each  side  of  him  as  far  as  he  could  see,  estimating  the 
numljer  he  couldn’t  see  and  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  must  be  some 
forty  to  fifty  others  In  the  car  who  like  himself  had  no  cards  “directly  in  front 
of  them.” 

This  went  on  for  half  an  hour  or  more  and  still  no  cards  appeared  in  the  offing. 
Finally,  however,  through  a  gap  in  the  human  wall  left  by  a  fat  lady  who  shortly 
had  occupied  the  space  in  front  of  him,  our  hero  made  out  the  outlines  of  a  card 
in  the  rack  overhead.  Then  gradually  as  the  aisle  cleared  more  of  the  space 
allotted  for  cards  became  visible.  But  the  ad  man  was  peeved.  He  had  been 
guaranteed  a  seat  for  his  nickel  with  advertising  cards  in  plain  sight,  directly 


before  his  eyes  where  he  could  en¬ 
joy'  the  intellectual  treat  of  reading 
other  copy-men’s  feeble  efforts  and  here 
he  had  had  to  sit  for  half  an  hour  and 
ride  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  before  he  saw 
a  single  card.  It  was  getting  money 
under  false  pretences,  it  was.  The  vigi¬ 
lance  committee  should  hear  about  this 
at  once. 

It  was  nearing  his  turn  to  get  off  now, 
but  he  would  make  up  for  lost  time  and 
he  turned  to  the  advertising  spaces  with 
avidity.  And  then  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  Sherlocko,  the  ad  writer,  became 
aware  that  he  couldn’t  read  the  ads  even 
with  that  screen  of  people  removed. 
Why?  You  shall  presently  see.  He  then 
began  to  study  his  fellow-riders  to  see 
how  many  of  them  were  reading  the 
cards  or  attempting  to.  He  made  quite  a 
game  out  of  it  and  got  so  excited  he  for¬ 
got  to  get  off  at  his  station.  “Eeny, 
meeny,  miny  mo,  does  she  read  'em? 

No.  She  does,  he  doesn’t,  he  does - ” 

Next  day  he  began  the  game  again, 
and  thereafter  he  played  it  every  time  he 
took  the  subway.  He  carried  a  littie  book 
and  kept  tally  of  the  number  of  people 
in  the  car,  the  number  reading  the  ads 
and  those  that  paid  no  attention  to  them. 
He  pursued  his  quest  for  several  days, 
just  for  the  fun  of  the  game.  .At  last 
lie  tired  of  it  and  one  night  when  his 
wife  was  out  to  the  anti-suffs  meeting 
l'(!  totalled  up  the  tiguies  in  his  little 
liook.  He  perceived  that  he  ha  1  made 
a  great  discovery  and  in  line  frenzy  he 
took  his  faithful  Corona  in  his  lap  ((N)- 
rona  is  not  the  name  of  a  lady  in  this 
case,  but  a  typewriterette.  I  wouldn’t 
want  to  get  this  writer  person  into 
trouble.  I’m  a  married  man  myself). 
He  seized  his  trusty  L'orona  and  dashed 
off — (that’s  what  the  gifted  author  al¬ 
ways  does  in  the  stories — da.shes  things 
off.  1  like  the  expre.ssion.  It  has  kick 
to  it) — dashed  off  the  following  article 
about  it. 

ADVEKTISINC.  WASTE. 

The  Subway  vs.  The  New.spaper. 

Every  advertiser  feels  certain  that  a  large  part  of  his  appropriation  is  puie 
\\a.‘ite.  But  to  locate  the  rat  holes,  to  tell  where  the  leaks  occur  is  not  an  easy 
matter.  I  have  lately  licen  jiaying  attention  to  the  advertisements  in  the  subway 
<‘ars  and  .studying  tho  people  who  ride  up  and  down  in  the  tul>es  of  New  York. 
M>  conclusion,  after  careful  observation  extending  over  considerable  time.  Is  that 
there  in  a  big  wa.ste  here  which  ought  to  be  remedied. 

I  have  watched  the  faces  of  the  passengers  for  a  display  of  interest  in  the 
cards  over  their  heads  checking  the  number  of  riders  in  the  car  and  tho  number 
that  actually  read  the  .ids  .'uid  I  find  that  less  than  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  riders 
ill  my  range  of  vision,  as  I  sit  studying  them,  read  or  pay  any  attention  to  the 
advertising.  Most  of  the  passengers  are,  of  course,  buried  in  their  newspapers  or 
magazines.  Those  who  glance  at  the  adverti.sing  spaces  do  so  listlessly,  their 
eyes  roving  here  and  there,  but  not  fastening  upon  any  particular  card  with  ap¬ 
parent  intere.st. 

I  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this  at  first  as  the  subway  cards  are  unusually 
attractive,  but  I  think  now  I  know  the  reason.  If  people  did  want  to  read  the 
ads  there  arc  two  very  forcible  physical  rea.sons  why  they  cannot  or  will  not  do 
so  at  present. 

The  tir.st  is  a  row  of  brilliant  unshaded  electric  light  bulbs  directly  In  front  of 
the  cards  impinging  upon  the  nerves  of  the  eyes  with  brutal  force  as  you  look 
in  that  direction.  The  effect  of  this  highly  Improper  juxtaposition  of  the  light 
— thrust  in  lietween  the  eye  and  its  object  of  vision — is  to  discourage  efforts  at 
reading  the  ads.  As  I  say  few  make  the  attempt  under  these  conditions,  those 
who  do  look  away  again  liefore  they  have  time  to  read  a  card. 

Try  it  yourself  next  time  you  ride  in  the  subway.  If  you  can  endure  the  glare 
of  that  piercing  light,  painful  and  injurious  to  the  eyes  as  it  is,  long  enough  to 
read  thoroughly  half  a  dozen  cards,  you  are  a  wonder.  You  could  look  the  sun 
in  the  face  without  blinking.  But  the  chances  are  that  you  will  give  it  up  be¬ 
fore  you  niad  one.  City  eyes.  New  Yorkers’  especially,  are  much  below  normal. 
This  placing  of  the  lights  is  against  all  the  laws  of  optics.  The  natural,  easy 
position  for  the  eyes  is  to  have  the  light  back  of  you,  falling  not  in  your  face, 
but  on  the  object  you  wish  to  .see.  The  eyes  should  always  be  in  the  shadow  If 
(.Continued  on  page  27.) 
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SON  WOULD  BREAK 

J.  R.  McLEAN’S  WILL 


Ek]ward  B.  Mr.Lean  Files  Caveat  to  Have 

Dorument  Set  Aside— Charges  that 

Father  Was  of  Unsound  Mind  When 

it  Was  Drawn — Distinguished  Counsel 

Engaged  to  Handle  the  Case. 

Washington,  July  11. — A  legal  battle 
to  break  the  will  of  John  R.  McLean, 
involving  the  administration  of  the  mil¬ 
lions  amassed  by  the  late  publisher  of 
the  Washington  Post  and  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Knquirer,  was  set  in  motion  in  the 
District  Supreme  Court  last  Friday  by 
his  son,  Kdward  Beale  McLean,  sole 
heir,  under  the  terms  of  the  document  to 
the  fortune. 

Former  Secretary  of  State  Elihu  Root, 
former  United  States  Senator  from  Tex¬ 
as  Joseph  W.  Bailey,  John  B.  Stanch- 
ficld,  one  of  the  country’s  test  lawyers, 
who  api>eared  as  chief  counsel  in  the 
now  famous  Riggs  perjury  trial,  and 
Wilton  J.  Lambert,  Mr.  Mcl^ean’s 
Washington  attorney,  form  part  of  the 
array  of  legal  talent  who  will  attempt 
to  have  the  will  adjudged  null  and  void. 

The  caveat  bearing  the  signature  of 
the  iietitioner  and  the  attorneys  was 
filed  in  the  court  on  Friday,  and  is  based 
on  the  allegation  that  the  testator  "was 
not  of  .sound  and  disposing  mind,  nor 
capalile  of  making  or  executing  a  valid 
deed  or  contract"  at  the  time  the  will 
was  made. 

■‘PRO«TKI3>  BY  IMPORTl'NITIES.” 

Tne  petitioner  also  sots  forth  that  the 
will  "was  procured  by  importunities, 
persua.sion.  misrepre.sentations,  and  un¬ 
due  influence  practiced  upon  the  said 
John  R.  McLean,  which  he  was  at  the 
time  too  enfeebled  in  body  and  mind  to 
re.sist.  and  that  the  execution  of  the 
said  parH*r-writing  by  the  said  John  R. 
McLean  was  not  the  free  and  voluntary- 
act  of  the  said  John  R.  McLean.” 

The  trial  of  the  case  bids  fair  to  bring 
forth  the  greatest  array  of  legal  talent 
that  ever  apiK-ared  in  one  case  in  the 
local  courts  in  this  generation. 

Besides  former  Secretary  of  State 
Root  and  Mes.srs.  Stanchfield,  Bailey, 
and  I.Amtert,  it  is  understood  another 
former  Cabinet  member  will  be  retained. 
Mr.  Mcl.A“an  has  teen  in  consultation 
with  his  attorneys  since  shortly  after 
the  document  was  filed.  He  refused  to 
discuss  his  action  in  the  matter,  saying 
the  paper  filed  in  court  spoke  for  itself, 
and  that  that  was  all  he  had  to  say  in 
reference  to  the  will. 

WII,L  FILED  ON  JfNE  12. 

The  will  of  the  elder  McLean  was  filed 
for  probate  In  the  District  Supreme 
Court  on  June  12  last,  the  testator  leav¬ 
ing  the  entire  income  of  the  estate  to 
his  .son,  an  only  child.  The  document 
provided  that,  upon  the  death  of  the  son, 
the  principal  should  go  to  his  children. 
In  case  there  are  no  children  of  Ed¬ 
ward  Beale  McLean  living  at  the  time 
of  their  father’s  death,  the  estate  is  to 
go  to  Edward  Beale  Mcl.iean’s  helrs-at- 
law. 

By  the  terms  of  the  document  the 
holdings  of  the  testator  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  property,  the  Washington  Post  and 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  no  sale  shad 
te  made  without  the  consent  of  Francis 
T.  Homer,  a  Baltimore  lawyer,  a  warm 
personal  friend  of  the  deceased  million¬ 
aire.  In  the  event  that  Mr.  Homer  fails 
to  approve  the  possible  sale,  such  sale 
shall  not  te  made  without  the  consent 
of  Edward  Beale  McLean. 

The  second  paper  in  the  case  was 
filed  in  court  on  Tuesday  by  two  of 
Edward  B.  Mcl/ean’s  attorneys,  Joseph 
W.  Bailey  and  Wilton  J.  I.,ambert.  In 
it  the  petitioner  asks  the  court  to  issues 


rule  on  the  executor,  fhe  American  Se¬ 
curity  &  Trust  Company,  to  show 
cause  by  Thursday  why  the  net  income 
of  the  estate  should  not  be  paid  to  him 
pending  the  contest  of  the  will. 

Justice  Gould  issued  the  rule,  as  re¬ 
quested,  but  no  date  has  been  set  for 
the  trial  of  the  pending  contest. 

It  is  regarded  a.s  somewhat  singular 
that  no  mention  was  made  in  the 
Washingrton  Post  of  John  R.  McLean’s 
illness,  death,  or  will. 


NEW  DAILY  FOR  EAST  ST.  LOUIS 

Incorporation  Papers  Filed  for  the 
Tribune,  a  Morning  Republican  Paper. 

St.  Lons,  July  12. — East  St.  Louis  is 
to  have  a  daily  morning  newspaper,  the 


East  St.  Louis  Tribune,  for  which  arti¬ 
cles  of  incorporation  have  just  been 
filed.  The  capital  stock,  fully  paid,  is 
$65,000,  and  the  incorporators  are:  C. 
C.  Wright,  Mcl^eansboro,  Ill.;  H.  H. 
Kohn,  Anna,  111.;  Harry  B.  Ward,  Du- 
quoin.  III.,  and  A.  T.  Spivey,  East  St. 
Louis.  The  paper  will  te  Republican 
in  politics,  but  will  be  allied  with  no 
particular  faction. 

The  Board  of  Directors  will  have  a 
member  from  each  of  the  five  Southern 
Illinois  Congressional  Districts,  and  on 
the  list  of  stockholders  each  county  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  State  is  repre¬ 
sented. 

An  election  of  officers  will  be  held  in 
a  few  days,  at  which  A.  T.  Spivey,  the 


organizer  and  principal  stockholder, 
will  te  elected  president  and  general 
manager.  He  came  to  East  St.  Louis 
two  years  ago  from  Shawneetown,  Ill., 
where  he  owns  a  newspaper,  and  start¬ 
ed  the  Tribune,  a  weekly  paper  that  is 
now  in  its  second  year.  The  result  of 
the  incorporation  will  te  that  the  Trib¬ 
une  will  be  changed  from  a  weekly  to 
a  morning  daily.  The  management  has 
received  much  encouragement  from  ad¬ 
vertisers  both  local  and  national. 


CHARLESTON’S  NEW  DAILY 


John  P.  Grace  Will  be  the  Editor  and 
A.  J.  Furlong,  Business  Manager. 

The  new  Charleston  (S.  C.)  daily,  the 
American,  will  make  Its  initial  -ippaac- 


ance  to-morrow,  with  John  P.  Grace 
as  editor  and  publisher.  Mr.  Grace  has 
long  been  active  in  South  Carolina  po¬ 
litical  and  legal  circles.  The  American 
will  be  independent  in  politics. 

Joseph  P.  Burns,  formerly  of  the 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser,  will  ’oc 
Mr.  Grace’s  chief  assistant.  The  busi¬ 
ness  manager  will  te  A.  J.  Furlong, 
formerly  advertising  manager  of  the 
Mobile  (Ala.)  Item,  and  iater  of  the 
Montgomery  Advertiser.  His  last  po¬ 
sition  was  with  the  Dothan  (Ala.) 
Eagle.  The  American  starts  with  a 
paid  circulation  of  15,000  copies.  Har¬ 
ry  J.  Chapman,  formerly  of  the 
Charleston  Evening  Post,  will  te  the 
circulation  manager. 


DRASTIC  NEW  PRESS  LAW 


Proposes  to  Prevent  Publication  of 
False  Reports  and  Rumors. 

Washington,  July  10. — A  fine  of 
$5,000  or  imprisonment  for  a  pt-riod  of 
not  more  than  six  months,  or  l>oth,  ig 
provided  as  a  penalty  for  the  viola'ion 
of  a  proposed  law  introduced  by  Rep- 
resen tative  Campbell,  of  Kans;is,  ep. 
titled.  "A  bill  to  prevent  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  false  reports  and  rumors  affect¬ 
ing  the  international  relations  of  the 
United  States.”  The  bill  was  ref(;rr>(l 
to  the  Committee  on  Judiciary. 

Representative  Campbell  is  a  Re¬ 
publican,  and  has  served  in  the  House 
since  the  Fifty-eighth  Congress,  .md  is 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
It  is  the  most  stringent  of  any  bill  in- 
troduced  along  this  line.  While  the 
bill  provides  a  heavy  penalty  fj.-  vio¬ 
lation,  it  does  not  state  what  I'epart- 
ment  or  officer  of  the  Government  shall 
judge  when  its  provisions  have  been 
violated.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  it 
would  fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Attorney-General. 

The  bill  (H.  R.  16,871)  provide!  tha* 
"it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  iier.son, 
company,  corporation,  press  a.s.socia- 
tion,  news  association,  or  newsp.iiier 
publication  to  cause  to  be  published,  to 
transmit  by  any  means,  or  to  putilish 
within  the  United  States  any  false  re¬ 
port  or  rumor  (a)  having  a  boaiinK 
upon  the  international  relatlon-s  of  the 
United  States,  or  (b)  of  such  -a  nature 
as  to  have  a  tendency  to  injuriously 
affect  the  peaceful  relations  of  the 
Government  or  people  of  the  United 
States  with  the  Government  or  iieople 
of  any  other  country  or  nation. 


New  York  Herald  May  Move 

Rumors  that  the  New  York  Herald 
will  move  to  a  site  somewhere  in  the 
Forties,  between  Broadway  and  Sev- 
^ith  Avenue,  are  again  current.  The 
Herald  Company  leased  the  site  of  its 
present  building  in  1891,  for  a  period 
of  thirty  years.  The  Herald,  at  one 
time,  was  considering  locating  on 
Eighth  Avenue,  near  the  Pennsylvania 
Terminal,  but  for  various  reasons  that 
plan  was  abandoned.  Recently,  it  has 
teen  learned,  property  in  Seventh  .\vo- 
nue,  between  41st  and  42d  Streets,  was 
being  considered  along  with  the  prop¬ 
erty  between  Broadway  and  Seventh 
Avenue,  between  47th  and  48th  Streets, 
the  present  site  of  the  Pekin  restaurant. 
The  keystone  shaped  block  has  a  front¬ 
age  on  Broadway  of  206  feet  and  200 
feet  on  Seventh  Avenue. 


Swope  Heads  N.  Y.  City  News  Association 

At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  th* 
New  York  City  News  Association,  hrl.l 
on  Wednesday,  July  12,  Herbert  Bayard 
Swope,  city  editor  of  the  World,  was 
chosen  president  of  the  Association. 
His  predecessor  In  that  office,  Robert 
E.  MacAlarney,  resigned  on  July  3, 
when  he  retired  from  the  city  editorship 
of  the  Tribune  to  become  editor  of  the 
scenario  department  of  the  Jesse  L 
Lasky  Feature  Play  Company.  'I’he 
vacancy  in  the  executive  committee  of 
the  City  News  Association  caused  by 
the  retirement  of  Mr.  MacAlarney  and 
the  election  of  Mr.  Swope  to  the  prt*si- 
dency,  was  filled  by  the  election  of  W. 
L.  Randall,  formerly  city  editor  of  the 
New  York  Press,  representing  the  Sun, 
with  which  the  I^ess  has  now  bc'-n 
merged. _ ' 

The  amount  of  news  print  paper 
exported  from  Canada  in  the  last  fls<«l 
year  was  valued  at  £3,600,000. 


EDWARD  B.  .Me  LEAN. 
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against  a  business  evil,  John  Griffith, 
president  of  James  Hutler,  Inc.,  said: 

“Yes,  we  used  trading  stamps  for 
several  years,  and  now  we  have  dis¬ 
continued  their  use.  Our  contract  with 
the  trading-stamp  people  expired,  and 
we  stopped.  We’ve  thrown  them  out  of 
all  our  stores,  because  we  are  convinced 
that  it  is  more  economical  and  more 
profitable  for  us  not  to  handle  them. 
This  action  is  in  line  with  other  econo¬ 
mies  we  are  instituting.  See  Mr.  Mes- 
ton,  our  advertising  manager;  he  will 
tell  you  all  about  It.” 

CONVINCED  THAT  STAMPS  ARE  A  TAX. 

A.  J.  Meston,  the  company’s  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  said: 


IRADING  STAMPS  THROWN  OUT  BY  300 

BUTLER  STORES  IN  METROPOLITAN  AREA 


York’s  Largest  Chain-Store  Organization  Abolishes  Pernicious 
rstem  From  All  Its  Retail  Grocery  Shops — Twelve  Years’  Trial 
Convinces  James  Butler,  Inc.,  That  Trading  Stamp  is  Only  a 
Tax  on  Business — Its  Elimination  Means  Lower  Prices. 

'JISTER  another  victory  in  the  This  conclusion  is  the  unanimous 
fight  against  that  insidious,  opinion  of  the  officers  and  executive 
ing  pest  on  American  busines.s,  force  of  James  Butler,  Inc.  They  have 
rading  stamp.  proved  to  their  complete  satisfaction  by 

les  Butler,  Inc.,  has  seen  the  ’ig'it  their  long  experimentation  with  it  and 
ith— that  the  trading  stamp  is  a  observation  of  its  workings  that  the 
ite  and  nothing  but  a  parasite,  on  trading-stamp  scheme  is  nothing  but  a 


in  German  circles.  He  was  born  in  New 
York  city  in  1874,  of  German  parentage, 
his  father  being  a  dealer  in  chemicals 
After  finishing  the  course  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  Grammar  School,  while  still  a  boy  he 
went  to  Switzerland  where  he  remained 
for  a  few  years. 

On  returning  to  America  Mr.  Seitz 
entered  Columbia  University,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1894.  After 
completing  the  law  course  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  in  1896,  he  entered  the  office  of 
Shipman,  Laroque  &  Choate  as  a  clerk, 
where  he  remained  two  years  and  then 
opened  an  office  of  his  own. 

Mr.  Seitz  has  always  taken  a  promi¬ 
nent  part  in  the  German  social  and  po¬ 
litical  life  of  the  city.  A  few  years  ago 
he  was  president  of  the  Liederkranz 
Society,  one  of  the  foremost  German  or¬ 
ganizations  of  the  city.  During  the  last 
Presidential  campaign  he  was  president 
of  the  Progressive  German-American 
Business  Men’s  Association.  Last  year 
he  was  a  meml)er  of  Mayor  Mitchel’s 
Tax  Commission. 

The  new  editor  of  the  Deutches  Jour¬ 
nal  is  a  man  of  substantial  and  attrac¬ 
tive  personality.  He  is  quiet  in  manner* 
expresses  his  views  frankly  and  earn¬ 
estly.  Mr.  Seitz  has  been  a  close  stu¬ 
dent  of  German  thought  and  progress, 
and  probably  understands  the  mental 
and  spiritual  attitude  of  the  German 
people  toward  Anglo-Saxon  civilization 
as  it  exists  in  America,  as  well  as  any 
one  not  born  in  the  Empire.  He  is 
thoroughly  American,  himself,  and  be- 
lives  in  the  country’s  ideals. 

As  editor  of  the  Deut.sches  Journal 
Mr.  Seitz  will  have  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  bring  about  a  better  under¬ 
standing  among  Germans  of  some  of  the 
questions  that  have  arisen  regarding 
the  attitude  of  Americans  and  Germans 
toward  each  other. 


FOR  ECONOMY  AND  EFFICIENCY. 


growth,  and  Mr.  Butler,  the  founder 
and  head  of  the  concern,  attributed 
some  of  the  increase  to  the  use  of  the 
stamps.  For  a  time  their  use  appeared 
to  attract  new  customers  to  his  stores. 
Accordingly  a  contract  for  a  period  of 
several  years  was  entered  into  with 
the  Sperry  &  Hutchinson  Co.  to  use 
that  corporation’s  green  trading  stamps 
in  the  Butler  stores. 

Mr.  Butler  was  willing  to  give  the  M 
trading-stamp  scheme  a  full,  fair,  and 
thorough  trial  in  order  to  convince 
himself  whether  that  scheme  is  a  val¬ 
uable  adjunct  to  jnerchandlsttng —  ghrew 
w'hethei  it  really  is  profitable  to  the 
merchant  using  It.  Certainly  nobody  ^ 
will  deny  that  twelve  years  is  ample 
thne  in  which  to  try  out  the  system 
fairly  and  fully.  It  was  so  tried.  Its 
results  and  all  its  bearings  on  the 
business  were  studied  assiduously  by 
the  officers  of  the  concern.  Careful 
records  were  kept,  and  conned  again 
and  again.  And  the  end  of  it  all  was 
the  same  conclusion  that  was  arrived 
at  by  the  chain-store  merchants  of 
Philadelphia  a  few  months  ago — the 
inevitable  conclusion  that  is  sure  to  be  Thf 
reached  by  every  merchant  and  every  tion  c 
student  of  merchandising  who  goes  to  hundi 
the  bottom  of  the  subject — the  conclu-  duce 
sion  that  the  trading  stamp  is  not  ad-  has  t 
vertising,  is  not  a  valuable  adjunct  to  fit  to 
merchandising,  is  not,  in  the  long  run,  as  w 
of  any  profit  whatsoever  to  the  mer-  them 
chant  who  distributes  It  with  the  goods  busin 
he  sells;  but,  instead.  Is  simply  and  To 
solely  an  unnecessary,  burdensome,  and  Pi:bl 
iniquitous  tax  on  business.  stitut 


to  make  .some  reductions  in  prices  on 
the  goods  we  sell.  So  it  means  a  sav¬ 
ing  all  round.  Whenever  trading  stamps 
are  used,  certainly  in  the  long  run,  the 
customers  have  to  pay  for  the  stamps. 

“We  do  not  know,  of  course,  what 
effect  this  action  of  ours  will  have  on 
certain  of  our  competitors  who  u.se 
trading  stamps — not  that  that  will 
make  any  difference  with  us;  we  have 
discarded  them  as  a  useless  and  ham¬ 
pering  tax — ^but  if  it  was  a  competitor 
of  ours  that  had  abolished  the  stamps 
I  think  we  should  welcome  it  as  an 
opportunity  to  follow  suit  and  throw 
them  out,  too. 


PRAISE  FOR  E.  *  P.  FIGHT. 


“I  have  been  greatly  interested  in 
watching  the  fight  The  Editor  and 
PrBLisHEi!  has  been  making  against 
trading  stamps.  It’s  a  great  fight  and 
a  good  fight,  and  ,I  hope  you  will 
keep  it  up.  More  power  to,  you.  I 
want  to  say  that  you  are  making  a 
mighty  good  paper.  I  read  it  tvery 
week,  and  read  it  through.  It  is  a 
splendid  paper.  Your  fight  against 
trading  stamps  cannot  fail  to  have  far- 
reaching  and  beneficial  effects  In  help¬ 
ing  to  rid  American  business  of  that 
baleful  tax.’’ 
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SOUTHERN  PUBLISHERS  HOLD  SUCCESSFUL 

ANNUAL  MEETING  AT  ASHEVILLE,  N.  C. 


Robert  S.  Jones,  of  the  Asheville  Citizen,  Elected  President — Associa¬ 
tion  Appropriates  $4,000  for  Trade  Paper  Advertising — Commit¬ 
tee  Appointed  to  Investigate  the  Coupon  System — Delegates 
Hear  Speeches  from  San  Francisco  by  Telephone. 


Ashville,  N.  C.,  July  11. — When 
President  W.  T.  Anderson,  of  Macon, 
called  the  first  meeting  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Publishers'  Association  to  order  at 
drove  Park  Inn  yesterday,  only  forty 
of  the  eighty-odd  delegates  to  the  con¬ 
vention  were  present,  the  rest  being  de¬ 
layed  “.somewhere  in  the  U.  S.  A.”  by 
Hoods  and  rains,  which  caused  trouWe 
in  pa.ssenger  .service  on  some  of  the 
railroads  this  week.  W.  M.  Clemens, 
of  the  Mobile  (Ala.)  Item,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  A.ssociation,  was  among 
those  delayed. 

Walter  C.  Johnson,  business  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Chattanooga  News,  Chat¬ 
tanooga  (Tenn.),  was  elected  tempo¬ 
rary  secretary.  Practically  the  only 
business  transacted  was  the  appoint¬ 
ment  by  the  president  of  an  auditing 
committee,  and  a  nominating  commit¬ 
tee  to  select  candidates  for  the  various 
offices  of  the  organization  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year. 

COM  M ITTEE  APPOINTED. 

The  auditing  committee  consisted  of 
W.  W.  Holland,  Spartanburg  (S.  C.) 
Herald;  E.  H.  Jeffress,  Greensboro 
(N.  C.)  News,  and  J.  A.  Allison,  Nash¬ 
ville  Tenne.ssean  and  American. 

The  nominating  committee  Included 
Victor  H.  Hanson,  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
News;  E.  M.  Poster,  Nashville  (Tenn.) 
Banner;  A.  F.  Sanford,  Knoxville 
(Tenn.)  Journal  and  Tribune;  N.  K. 
Duer.son,  Eynchburg  (Va.)  News;  W. 
A.  Elliott,  Florida  Tirnes-Union,  Jack¬ 
sonville  (Fla.) 

Three  now  applications  for  member¬ 
ship  were  received;  B.  C.  Mason,  Sa¬ 
vannah  Pre.ss;  It.  L.  McKinney,  Macon 
News,  Macon,  and  T.  E.  Gaffney,  Gal¬ 
veston  Tribune.  They  were  unani¬ 
mously  elected. 

After  adjournment  the  publishers 
spent  their  time  watching  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  latest  model  linotypes,  in- 
tertype.s,  and  monotypes  on  the  veran¬ 
da  of  (irove  Park  Inn.  The  Keystone 
Type  Foundry  also  had  a  full  line  of 
the  latest  model  steel  tyi>e  cases  an 
exhibition. 

THE  MEMBEH.HHIP  LIST. 

The  .secretary’s  report  shows  that 
the  list  of  members  of  the  Association 
on  May  15,  1916,  was  as  follows; 

Albiinj  )  II<*ralfl;  II.  M.  McIntoKb,  <Klt- 
tor;  J.  A.  DuvIh,  biiainenK  manajrf^r. 

Aii;k‘r»M»ii  (.S.  C.)  Dally  Mail;  G.  I*.  BniwiK», 
maiia|ir«*r. 

Atlanta  tGa.)  OniHtltution ;  Clark  Ilowoll, 
♦Hlltor. 


Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal;  Jamoa  R.  Gray,  e<ll- 
tor;  Charles  D.  Atkinson,  business  manager. 

Atlanta  <Ga.)  Georgian;  Hugh  £.  Murray, 
business  manager. 

Asheville  (X.  C. )  Citizen;  J.  H.  Caine,  editor; 
Robert  S.  Jones,  business  manager. 

Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle;  Tlunnas  W.  Ixiyless, 
editor;  H.  C.  Smith,  business  manager. 

Augusta  (Ga.)  Herald;  Bowdrle  Phinizy,  e<1i- 
tor;  T.  C.  Bryan,  business  manager. 

Birmingham  (Ala.)  Age-Herald;  E.  W.  Bar- 
ndt,  editor;  John  McRae,  business  manager. 

Lirmingham  (.\la.)  l^edger;  George  Cruik- 
shank,  e^litor;  J.  J.  .Smith,  business  manager. 

Biriiiingham  (.\la.)  News;  Frank  P.  Glass, 
e<Utorj  V.  H.  Hanson,  business  manager. 

Brunswick  (Ga.)  News;  C.  H.  I,eavy,  busi¬ 
ness  manager. 

Bristol  (Va.)  Herald-Courier;  Herscliel  Dove, 
editor;  S.  G.  Har*‘iss,  business  luauag^r. 

Charleston  (S.  C.)  News  and  Omrier;  Robert 
lAatham,  editor;  Mason  C.  Brunson,  business 
manager. 

Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record;  James  H.  Moore, 
eilltor;  W.  B.  Sullivan,  business  manager. 

Charleston  (S.  C.)  Evening  Post;  Thomas  R. 
Waring,  editor;  Alex.  B.  Kohn,  business  man¬ 
ager. 

Charlotte  (X.  C.)  News;  W.  C.  Dowd,  editor, 
W.  M.  Bell,  business  manager. 

Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  News;  G.  F.  Milton, 
editor;  W.  C.  Johnson,  business  manager. 

Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Times;  L.  G.  Walker, 
e<litor ;  H.  C.  Adler,  business  manager. 

Columbia  (.S,  C.)  State;  W.  S.  Gonzales,  eli- 
tor;  F.  C.  AVithers,  business  manager. 

Gadsden  (Ala.)  Times- News;  W.  I.  Marlin, 
editor;  Charles  R.  Meeks,  business  manager. 

Gadsden  (Ala.)  Journal;  H.  W.  McCifllough, 
business  manager. 

Galveston  (Tex.)  News;  ueorge  MeQuaid,  edi¬ 
tor;  John  F\  Lubben,  business  manager. 

Galveston  (Tex.)  Tribune, 

Gr<K»n»boro  (N.  C.)  Unuy  News;  E.  B.  Jef- 
fress.  business  manager. 

<!re<*iivllle  (S.  C.)  Dally  News;  George  W. 
Brunson,  Jr.,  e<lltor;  George  W,  Brunson,  Jr., 
biisinHKs  manager. 

Houston  (Tex.)  Houston  Chronicle;  M.  Ftw- 
ter,  <slitor;  C.  B.  Gillespie,  l>iisim*ss  manager. 

Houston  (Tex.)  Post;  R.  M.  Johnston,  editor; 

J.  Palmer,  business  manager. 

JacksoiivUle  (Fla.)  Florida  Metropolis; 
G<*orge  A.  McClellan,  editor;  Robert  S.  Carver, 
business  manager. 

Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Florida  Tirnes-Union; 
Willis  M.  Ball,  editor;  N.  C.  Elliott,  business 
manager. 

Kmixville  (Tenn.)  Jmirnal  and  Tribune;  Wil¬ 
liam  Rule,  editor;  A.  F.  Sanford,  business  man¬ 
ager. 

Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Simtinel;  Wiley  Morgan, 
editor;  C.  B.  Johnson,  business  manager. 

Jvittle  Rock  (.\rk.)  Arkansas  Ibuiiocrat ;  El¬ 
mer  K.  Clark,  editor;  K.  Kngtd,  business 
manager. 

lAiuisville  (Ky.)  (^uirler-Journal ;  Henry  Wat- 
tersou,  e<litor;  Bruce  Haldetiian,  business  man¬ 
ager. 

lx>uisvil]e  (Ky.)  Herald;  C.  A.  Segiier,  edi¬ 
tor;  <•.  F.  liladfelter,  business  manager. 

l^misville  (Ky.)  Evening  i  ost ;  Richard  W. 
Knott,  eilitor;  W.  W,  Stonflfer,  business  man¬ 
ager. 


Louisville  (Ky.)  Louisville  Times;  R.  W. 
Brown,  editor;  James  Berry,  business  manager. 

Lyiicliburg  (Va.)  News;  Walter  E.  Addison, 
e<litor;  M.  K.  Duerson,  business  manager. 

Macon  (Ga.)  News;  R.  L.  McKenney,  editor. 

Macon  (Ga.)  Daily  Telegraph;  W.  T.  Ander¬ 
son,  business  manager. 

Memphis  (Tenn.),  Commercial-Appeal;  C.  P. 
J.  Mooney,  editor;  J.  W\  Hayes,  business  man¬ 
ager. 

Memphis  (Tenn.)  News  Scimitar;  M.  W.  Om- 
nolly,  editor;  B.  L.  Cohn,  business  manager. 

Mobile  (Ala.)  Item;  W.  M.  Clemens,  eilllor; 
R.  R.  Buvinger,  business  manager. 

Mobile  (AJa.)  Register;  Erwin  Craighead, 
eilitor;  R.  G.  Rapier,  business  manager. 

Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser;  \\\  T.  Shee¬ 
han.  editor;  R.  F.  Hudson,  business  manager. 

Montgomery  (.41a.)  Journal;  Horace  Hooil, 
editor;  F.  H.  Miller,  business  manager. 

Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner;  R,  U.  Yancey,  etli- 
tor;  Edgar  M.  Foster,  business  manager. 

Nashville  (Tenn.)  Tennesseau-.Diierlean ; 
Marshall  Morgan,  editor;  James  H.  Allison,  busi¬ 
ness  iiiaiiagcr. 

New  Orleans  (La.)  Item_;  Marshall  Ballard, 
eilitor;  Arthur  G.  Neuiiiyer,  business  manager. 

New  Orleans  (La.)  Daily  Slates;  J.  W.  Russ, 
editor;  M.  Beyersdorfer,  business  manager. 

New  Orleans  (I.*a.)  Times-Picayune ;  D.  D. 
tMoore.  editor. 

Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginian-Pilot;  John  W,  Kelly, 
editor ;  R.  E.  Turner,  business  manager. 

Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Times;  S.  H.  Farabee,  edi¬ 
tor  ;  John  ^  Park,  business  manager. 

Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  Obsen’er;  W,  H. 
Bagley,  business  manager. 

Richmond  (Va.)  Evening  Journal;  Charles  B. 
Cooke,  editor;  A.  B.  Williams,  business  mat*- 
ager. 

Ricbnioud  (Va.)  News-Leader;  G.  >V.  James, 
editor;  R.  B.  Jones,  business  manager. 

Richmond  (Va.)  TinK^s-Dispatch ;  John  Stu¬ 
art  Bryan,  editor;  St.  George  Bryan,  busi¬ 
ness  manager. 

Savannah  (Ga.)  Morning  News;  E.  N.  Han¬ 
cock,  editor;  F.  G.  Bell,  business  manager. 

Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald;  Charles  O. 
Hearon,  e<lltor;  W'.  W.  Holland,  business  man¬ 
ager. 

Tampa  (Fla.)  Times;  L.  D.  Rengin,  business 
manager. 

Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune;  W'.  F.  Stovall,  busi¬ 
ness  manager. 

Winston-S.alem  (N.  C.)  Evening  Smtinel;  H. 
R.  Dnrie,  (nlitor;  Rufus  Shore,  business  man¬ 
ager, 

Texarkana  (Tex.)  Four  States  Press;  C.  K. 
Palmer,  eflltor. 

WayciNiss  (Ga.)  .Journal;  L,  V.  Williams,  edi¬ 
tor. 

TUESDAY'S  SESSION?! 

Important  addresses  and  the  election 
of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were 
the  features  of  the  second  day's  session. 
A  number  of  delegates  who  had  arrived 
during  the  night  were  in  attendance. 
When  the  meeting  was  called  to  order, 
President  Anderson  introduced  as  the 
first  speaker  P.  McIJuffie,  of  Atlanta, 
president  of  the  Atlanta  Ad  Club,  who 
talked  on  “Insurance  Advertising.”  Air. 
McDuffie  declared  that  the  biggest  op¬ 
portunity  for  advertising  in  the  South 
to-day  was  that  of  life  insurance. 

Ku.ssell  K.  Whitman,  director  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  Chicago, 
explained  “The  Wherefore  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  and  What  It 
Has  Accomplished.”  He  said  that  the 
newspaper  is  the  commodity  to  be  built 


up  and  sold,  and  that  adverti.sing  jg  ^  3 
by-product.  He  advocated  an  increased  Si 
subscription  price,  and  asserted  that  a  |i 
stable,  permanent  circulation  was  of 
far  more  value  than  fluctuating  street  ll 
sales.  * 

ADVERTISING  CXIMMITTEE’S  REPORT. 

The  report  of  the  adverti-sing  com¬ 
mittee  was  then  read  and  adopted,  and 
the  members  were  thanked  for  their 
work.  The  committee  had  spent  $2,400 
in  drawing  the  attention  of  national 
advertisers  to  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  South,  and  is  asking  for  at  lca.st  $4,. 

000  to  carry  on  this  work  for  the  com-  ® 
ing  year. 

The  nominating  committee  made  its 
report,  and  the  following  officers  were 
elected: 

President,  Uoliert  S.  Jone.s,  the  .\she- 
ville  Citizen. 

First  vice-president,  F.  G.  Boll,  Sa¬ 
vannah  News. 

Second  vice-president,  D.  D.  -Moore, 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune. 

Secretary-treasurer,  Walter  Johnson, 
Chattanooga  News. 

Executive  committee — Victor  H.  Han- 
.son,  Birmingham  News;  E.  M.  Foster, 
Nashville  Banner;  C.  B.  Johnson,  Knox-  j 
ville  Sentinel;  James  H.  Allison,  Nash-  s 
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ville  Tennessean-American;  A.  F.  8an-  | 
ford,  Knoxville  Journal  and  Tribune; 

G.  J.  Palmer,  Houston  Post;  W.  T.  An-  i 
derson,  Macon  Telegraph;  W.  A.  Elliott,  I 
Jacksonville  Tirnes-Union;  Robert  La¬ 
tham,  Charleston  News  and  Courier; 
Elmer  Clark,  Little  Rock  Democrat; 

W.  E.  Thomas,  Roanoke  Times;  W.  15. 
Sullivan,  Charlotte  Observer. 

AS  TO  ADVERTISING  MATRICES. 

“What  advertising  matrix  service  are 
the  members  using,  and  is  the  amount 
of  extra  business  secured  as  the  result 
of  offering  these  illustrations  to  the  ad- 
verti.sers  sufficient  to  justify  the  ex¬ 
pense?”  was  the  topic  that  brought  , 
forth  the  most  discussion  during  the 
second  day’s  session.  There  was  a  wide 
divergence  of  opinion,  as  there  seemed 
to  be  about  every  topic  placed  before 
the  members  for  discussion.  Some  of 
the  publishers  advocated  the  use  of  the 
matrices  and  free  illustrations  as  Inusi- 
ness  getters;  while  others  said  that 
they  were  not  in  bu.siness  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  giving  anything  free.  Possibly 
a  majority  of  the  members  felt  that  the 
giving  of  free  service  was  getting  to 
lie  an  unmixed  evil.  Members  who  took 
prominent  parts  in  the  discussion  were: 
Victor  H.  Hanson,  Birmingham  News; 

E.  M.  F'oster,  Nashville  Banner;  F.  C. 
Withers,  Columbia  State;  H.  C.  Adler, 
Chattanooga  Times;  M.  Foster,  Hous¬ 
ton  Chronicle;  Paul  E.  Wilkes,  Atlanta 
Georgian. 

Ru.ssell  R.  Whitman  told  of  the  pe¬ 
culiar  qualifications  necessary  to  the 
work  of  the  A.  B.  C.’s  thirty-five  ex¬ 
pert  auditors,  who,  he  said,  were  really 
investigators.  The  A.  B.  C.,  Mr.  Whit- 
(Continued  on  pane  24.) 
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(  -LINOTYPE-  ) 

Acid-Testing  a  Composing  Machine 

II KE  every  piece  of  fine  equipment  purchased  and  installed 
^  to  save  time,  labor  and  money,  a  composing  machine  must 
be  judged  entirely  by  its  results  on  work  in  your  plant. 

This  is  the  only  true  test  of  its  dollars-and-cents  value  to  you. 

Unless  this  viewpoint  is  kept  constantly  in  mind  the  printer  is 
very  likely  to  spend  either  more  or  less  than  his  actual  composi¬ 
tion  requirements  demand. 

The  Merg]^:nthalkr  Linotype  Company  makes  composing 
machines  ranging  in  price  from  $1,750  for  the  Model  15  to  $4,150 
for  the  Model  9.  Each  Linotype  is  purposely  designed,  built, 
and  equipped  for  a  definite  kind  of  composition. 

If  our  minimum-priced  model  fits  your  individual  typesetting 
needs,  that  i<  the  Linotype  you  want.  But  since  the  cost  and 
equipment  of  every  Linotype  is  governed  by  its  capacity  and 
versatility— you  naturally  want  the  one  which  will  save  you  most. 


We  have  a  Linotype  for  every 
office  at  a  price  and  upon  terms 
within  easy  reach  of  every  printer 
SEND  FOR  THE  FULL  DETAILS 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

TRIBUNE  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 

IKK)  S.  Wabash  Avenue 


SAN  FRANCISCO  NFW  ORLFANS 

638-646  Sacramento  Street  549  Haroniie  Street 

TORONTO:  CANADIAN  LINO'l  VFE,  LTD. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  PRESS 
CONVENES  AT  DURHAM 

Forty-fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Asso. 
ciation  a  Pleasant  and  Profitable  Session 
— Edward  EL  Britton,  of  Raleigh  News 
and  Observer,  Chosen  President — Asso¬ 
ciation  Will  Urge  New  Forestry  Law. 

{.By  Telegraph.) 

Ulrham,  N.  C.,  July  13. — The  forty- 
fourth  annual  convention  of  the  North 
Carolina  Press  Association  closed  its 
se.ssions  here  to-night  with  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  the  incoming  officers.  Morehead 
City  was  chosen  as  the  meeting  place 
for  the  convention  in  1917.  To-night 
William  G.  Shepherd,  war  correspondent 
of  the  United  Press,  graphically  depict¬ 
ed  before  the  Association  some  of  his 
experiences  at  the  front  with  the  war¬ 
ring  armies  of  Europe.  Other  speakers 
who  addressed  the  convention  were  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Navy  Josephus  Daniels, 
who  is  a  memljer  of  the  Association,  and 
Melville  E.  Stone,  of  New  York,  general 
manager  of  the  Associated  Press. 

The  following  officers  were  elected; 
Edward  E.  Britton,  Raleigh  News  and 
Observer,  president;  Stanford  Martin, 
Winston-Salem  Journal,  first  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  R.  F.  Beasley,  Monroe  Journal, 
second  vice-president;  Z.  W.  White- 
head,  Wilmington  Southern  Lumber¬ 
man!?'  Journal,  third  vice-president;  J. 
B.  Sherrill,  Concord  Tribune,  secretary; 
H.  Galt  Braxton,  Kinston  Free  Press, 
orator;  M.  L.  Shipman,  State  Commis- 
.sioner  of  Lal>or  and  Printing,  historian; 
W.  Laurie  Hill,  Charlotte  Presbyterian 
Standard,  poet. 

The  following  were  chosen  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  executive  committee:  Major 

H.  A.  I^ondon,  Pittsboro  Record;  R.  R. 
Clark,  Statesville  I.andmark;  J.  H. 
Caine,  Asheville  Citizen;  H.  B.  Varner, 

I. ,exington  Dispatch,  and  T.  J.  Laster, 
Smithfield  Herald. 

Major  H.  A.  London,  H.  B.  Varner, 
M.  L.  Shipman,  W.  C.  Dowd,  of  the 
Charlotte  News,  and  W.  J.  Jordan,  of 
the  Carolina  Republic,  were  named  as 
the  legi.slative  committee. 

In  former  years  the  place  of  holdin.g 
the  convention  has  been  selected  by  the 
executive  committee,  but  after  a  spirited 
di.scussion  this  action  was  performed 
by  the  convention.  Besides  Morehead 
City,  invitations  were  extended  from 
Gastonia,  Raleigh,  and  Asheville. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  providing 
that  a  committee  from  the  Association 
appear  before  the  next  meeting  of  the 
General  Assembly  to  urge  the  enact- 


whlle  declaring  that  he  personally  is 
an  ardent  champion  of  equal  suffrage. 

Interesting  papers  were  read  by  va¬ 
rious  members  of  the  Association.  At 
the  final  session  resolutions  were  adopt¬ 
ed  expressing  the  thanks  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  the  city  of  Durham,  the  Dur¬ 
ham  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Trinity 
College,  the  Civic  League,  the  “Bull 
Durham”  and  Liggett  &  Myers  tobacco 
factories,  the  Golden  Belt  Cotton  and 
Bag  Mills,  and  Durham  Durable  Hosiery 
Mills,  and  the  Country  Club. 

Social  features  of  the  convention  were 
receptions,  luncheons,  barbecue  dinner, 
and  trips  of  Inspection  to  the  immense 
factories  in  this  city.  _ 

NEW  EQUIPMENT  FOR  N.  Y.  MAIL 

Growth  of  Last  Year  Calls  for  $200,000 

Worth  of  New  Presses  and  Linotypes. 

Since  its  acquisition  by  the  pre^nt 
owners  a  year  ago,  the ’New  York  Eve¬ 
ning  Mail  has  had  gratifying  increases 
in  circulation  and  advertising;  increases 
that  have  been  greater  than  the  paper 
had  ever  had  in  its  history.  To  meet 
the  increasing  demands  upon  its 
plant,  the  Evening  Mail  has  recently 
purchased  $200,000  worth  of  new  ma¬ 
chinery  of  latest  pattern,  which  will 
give  the  paper  the  most  modern  and 
efficient  mechanical  equipment. 

All  this  new  machinery  will  be  in¬ 
stalled  by  early  fall.  Arrangements  are 
also  being  made  for  increasing  the  pa¬ 
per’s  floor  space  from  18,000  to  32,000 
square  feet.  Under  ordinary  news  con¬ 
ditions  the  Evening  Mail's  presses  can 
print  over  200,000  papers  a  day.  The 
new  equipment  will  increase  its  ca¬ 
pacity,  under  ordinary  news  conditions, 
to  350,000. 

While  it  is  not  the  policy  of  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Mail  to  issue  great  bulky  papers, 
it  has  desired  to  enlarge  the  size  of  its 
papers  so  as  to  serv'e  better  both  ad¬ 
vertiser  and  reader.  This  can  be  done 
now.  The  paper  has  purchased  two  of 
Hoe’s  latest  high-speed  X-pattern  sex¬ 
tuple  presses.  Each  can  turn  out  36,- 
000  papers  of  24  pages  an  hour.  With 
the  three  pres.ses  at  present  used,  the 
press  equipment  of  the  Evening  Mall 
will  be  able  to  meet  all  demands. 

It  has  also  bought  a  new  stereotyping 
outfit,  which  will  give  a  triplicate 
tern:  the  dry  process,  the  wet  process, 
and  be.sides  the  new  equipment  of  ma¬ 
chines  for  casting  the  leaden  cylinders 
will  have  a  hand  equipment  in  case  of 
a  breakdown.  Included  in  the  new 
equipment  also  are  nineteen  linotype 


ASHLAND  ENTERTAINS 
EDITORS  OF  KENTUCKY 

Convention  of  State  Press  Associations  In¬ 
structive  Gathering — Congressman  W. 
J.  Field  Leads  Discussion  on  Partisan 
Press — Col.  John  Gaines  of  Bowling 
Green  is  Association's  New  President. 

{By  Telegraph.) 

Ashland,  Ky.,  July  13. — The  Ken¬ 
tucky  Press  Association,  which  has  been 
in  session  in  Ashland  since  Monday, 
adjourned  to-night  to  meet  next  winter 
at  the  call  of  the  president.  The  new 
officers  were  elected  to-day  as  follows: 
Col.  John  Gaines,  of  Bowling  Green, 
president;  Col.  Robert  McBride,  of 
Louisville,  vice-president;  J.  C.  Alcock, 
of  Jeffersonville,  secretary. 

The  executive  board  selected  com¬ 
prises  Woodson  May,  of  Somerset, 
chairman;  L.  R.  Elkins,  of  Lancaster; 
B.  F.  Forgey,  of  Ashland;  Benjamin 
Cozine,  of  Shelbyville,  and  J.  Nall  La¬ 
rue,  of  Frankfort. 

The  meeting,  which  was  the  first  to 
be  held  in  this  city  for  thirty-six  years 
was  attended  by  nearly  two  hundred 
editors  and  members  of  their  families 
from  all  over  the  State.  It  proved  to 
be  one  of  the  most  instructive  and  de¬ 
lightful  gatherings  in  the  history  of 
the  organization.  The  programme  was 
one  of  unusual  merit,  and  the  citizens 
of  .Yshland  left  nothing  undone  to  make 
their  distinguished  visitors  enjoy  every 
minute  of  their  stay  in  the  city. 

Among  the  social  features  provided 
for  the  newspaper  people  were  an  auto 
ride  over  the  thirty  miles  of  paving,  of 
which  the  city  is  justly  proud,  a  visit  to 
the  steel  and  nail  plants,  an  auto  trip 
to  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  a  reception 
given  by  Miss  Anna  M.  Poague,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Association,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frank  Henderson,  at  the  Hender¬ 
son  home,  a  dance,  a.  banquet  by  the 
Ashland  Board  of  Trade,  and  a  public 
reception  at  the  Elks’  Home. 

The  visitors  were  welcomed  to  the 
city  by  Mayor  Swisbury,  and  the  re¬ 
sponse  was  made  by  Mr.  Shinnick,  of 
the  Shelbyville  Record,  the  youngest 
member  of  the  Association.  On  Wed¬ 
nesday  addresses  were  made  by  J.  M. 
Ross,  of  the  Lexington  Leader,  on 
“News  and  Heakllinerf’;  William  A. 
Burchett,  of  the  Bourbon  Stock  Journal, 
on  “Raise  More  Live  Stock,”  and  Con¬ 
gressman  W.  J.  Field,  on  “Should 
There  Be  a  Partisan  Press?” 

This  morning  Mrs.  John  Woodl>crry, 


of  Louisville  spoke  on  “Bettor  Babies"- 
Mrs.  Cora  Wilson  Stewart,  of  ".Moon,  u 
light  school  fame”  spoke  on  the  sub-  |j 
ject  so  dear  to  her  heart;  Thomas  Un-  j 
derwood,  of  Hopkinsville,  gave  a  talk 
on  “Parnassus  Kentucky,”  and  Presi-  ® 
dent  W.  A.  Ganfield,  of  Centre  College, 
made  an  address  on  “My  Ideals  of  Ken-  f 
tucky.” 

At  the  banquet  to-night  toa.sts  were 
responded  to  by  Mr.  Woodberry,  and 
Harry  Summers,  of  Elizabethtown; 
Jarrel  Hager,  of  the  San  Francisco 
Sun;  Mrs.  Stewart  and  the  Rev.  W. 

A.  Fite,  of  Ashland.  B.  F.  Forgey,  of 
the  Ashland  Independent,  was  toa.st- 
master. 

President  James  B.  Stears,  of  Xieh- 
olasville,  occupied  the  chair  at  all  the 
business  sessions.  J.  C.  Alcock,  of  Jef- 
fersonville,  served  as  secretary  aiidtrea-  ;i 
surer.  if 

In  his  address  on  the  question  of  a  i 
partisan  press  Congressman  field  said 
that  the  press  had  done  more  in  estab¬ 
lishing  good  government  in  the  -world 
than  all  other  institutions  put  together. 

He  discussed  different  phases  of  news-  t 
paper  influence,  and  felt  that  there 
should  be  a  partisan  press.  Yet,  he 
said,  no  editor  owes  it  to  any  political 
party  to  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  truth. 

He  said  that  a  paper  should  stand  up 
for  the  party  it  represents,  but  this  did 
not  mean  that  it  could  not  be  honorable 
and  truthful  to  men  of  other  parties. 

A  round-table  discussion  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  was  led  by  the  Hon.  H.  A.  Som¬ 
mers,  of  Elizabethtown,  who  .said  that 
he  never  supported  a  bad  man  in  hi.s 
paper,  and  that  a  partisan  press  never 
does  a  better  work  than  when  it  de¬ 
fends  a  bad  man.  This  subject  was 
further  ably  discussed  by  A.  E.  Gullion, 
Charles  Stewart,  Mr.  Fitzhugh,  Mat 
Cohen,  and  others. 

Before  adjourning,  the  Association 
extended  its  thanks  to  F.  M.  Thomr'so'n. 
of  Georgetown,  and  J.  B.  Stears,  of 
Nicholasville,  for  what  they  had  done 
for  the  Association  in  days  gone  by. 
These  men  having  sold  their  newspa¬ 
pers,  are  retiring  from  the  business,  but 
they  were  given  a  cordial  invitation  to 
attend  the  future  sessions  of  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  Press  Association. 

The  Indiana  Associated  Weeklies  ha? 
appointed  a  committee  to  consider 
plans  by  which  weekly  newspapers  inib- 
lished  outside  county  seat  towns  may 
obtain  foreign  advertising,  and  rcfiorr 
at  the  next  meeting. 


ment  of  an  intelligent  and  practical  for-  machines?.  Fifteen  of  these  are  of  the 
estry  law,  embodying  a  provi.sion  for  Mergenthaler  Company’s  latest  model, 
the  appointment  of  a  State  Warden  and  No.  18,  which  was  exhibited  for  the  flr.st 
foro.st-fire  wardens  in  each  county  of  time  in  April  at  the  time  of  the  annual 
the  State  in  order  that  the  forest  re-  meeting  of  the  .\merican  Newspaper 
.sources  of  the  State  may  be  conserved  Publishers’  As.sociatlon.  Two  of  the 
and  encouragement  given  for  the  estab-  other  new  linotypes  are  four-magazine 
lishment  in  North  Carolina  of  paper  machines,  each  having  eight  type  faces, 
and  pulp  mills,  whereby  the  new.spaper  for  ad  work,  and  two  are  two-magazlne 
publi.shers  would  be  enabled  to  purchase  machines. 

print  paper  at  a  more  reasonable  price.  The  composing  room  is  to  be  fitted 
This  committee  was  appointed,  and  with  steel  furniture  throughout,  and  it 
con.sists  of  R.  E.  Carmichael,  Win.ston-  is,  planned  to  make  the  whole  plant  flre- 
Salem  Journal;  Z.  W.  Whitehead,  and  proof. 

R.  R.  Clark.  _ 

Resolutions  were  adopted  endorsing  The  I-ondon  (Ont.)  Free  Pre.ss  has 
four  constitutional  amendments  which  presented  a  handsome  set  of  colors  to 
will  be  submitted  to  the  voters  of  the  the  135th  Middlesex  Battalion.  The 
State  at  the  November  elections.  presentation  was  made  recently,  and 

The  bu.slness  of  the  Association  was  was  most  impressive. 

suspended  for  thirty  minutes  to-day  - 

while  Dr.  Delia  Dixon  Carroll,  of  Ral-  in  Waterbury  (Conn.)  a  Red  Cross 
eigh,  addres-sed  the  editors  on  “Equal  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  families  of 
Suffrage.”  James  H.  Cowan,  the  re-  soldiers  on  the  border  of  Mexico  has 
tiring  president,  made  clear  the  fact  been  started  wth  a  subscription  of  $10 
that  the  Association  would  not  take  any  a  month  by  each  of  the  Wajerbury 
definite  stand  on  this  question,  owing  to  dally  newspapers,  the  Democrat,  Re- 


LITTLE  TRAGEDIES  OF  A  NEWSPA’^ER  OFFICE. 


the  proverbial  freedom  of  the  members,  publican,  and  American. 


Admittiko  the  Wrong  Man  to  the  Managing  Editor. 
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“News  That  Is  AUTHENTIC  When  It  Is  NEWS” 

The  Boston  Traveler  Points  Out  That  The  United  Press,  Alone, 
Among  News  Services,  Gave  The  True  Facts  In  The  Mexican  Crisis 


(FoUovting  is  reproduced  from  ‘CAe  ^ost6t\  Tjrcneler  of  July  6,  1916.) 

Friday  afternoon,  June  30,  the  Traveler  received  through 
its  United  Press  correspondent  in  Mexico  City  advance  in¬ 
formation  on  the  coming  Carranza  note,  which  subsequently 
was  substantiated  in  every  particular. 

The  Traveler  alone,  of  all  Boston  newspapers,  morning 
and  evening,  gave  its  readers  the  correct  “dope  ”  on  what 
was  to  take  place. 

While  every  other  paper  was  telling  its  readers  that 
Carranza’s  answer  was  a  “defiancej ’’  and  that  war  was 
probably  inevitable,  the  Traveler  gave  its  readers  the 
Facts. 

Even  the  papers  of  the  next  morning,  July  1  — the  Post, 
Globe,  Journal  and  Advertiser — with  the  advantage  of  1 2 
hours  leeway  for  verification,  could  not  give  their  readers 
the  information  at  the  disposal  of  the  Traveler’s  family. 

The  Traveler  has  been  repeatedly  able  to  score  over 
its  contemporaries  because  it  is  better  equipped  with 
news- gathering  facilities. 

Other  papers  are  served  by  the  Associated  Press. 

The  Traveler  benefits  by  the  combined  service  of  both 
the  UNITED  PRESS  and  ASSOCIATED  PRESS. 

In  the  above  conspicuous  news  “beat”  which  brought 
welcome  tidings  to  thousands  of  Massachusetts 
mothers,  fathers  and  wives,  the  Traveler  stood  alone, 
because  it  alone  was  able  to  draw  upop  the  great 
news~ gathering  facilities  of  the  P.  ** 

For  news  that  is  AUTHENTIC,  when  it  is  NEWS,  the 
Traveler  is  invariably  in  the  forefront. 


The  United  Press  Serves  More  Afternoon  Papers  Than  Any  Other 
News  Agency  In  1  he  World— Six  Hundred  and  Sixty  U.  P.  Papers 
In  The  United  States  Printed  The  Truth  On  June  30.  Did  You? 

UNITED  PRESS  ASSOCIATIONS 

GENERAL  OFFICES  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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LARGE  SHIPMENTS  OF 

PAPER  TO  FRANCE 


Manufacturers  Not  So  Embarrassed  by 
Loral  Conditions  that  They  Cannot 
Supply  Foreign  Demand —Prices  Go¬ 
ing  Up  This  Fall — Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  Investigate  Situation. 
\Va.shinc!Ton,  July  11. — Officials  of 
the  Hureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  and  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  looked  with  some  interest 
«)n  a  cable  dispatch  to  the  New  York 
Herald  .stating  that  measures  adopted 
in  Franco  to  relieve  the  paper  famine 
appear  to  Ije  meeting  with  success; 
that  within  the  past  three  months 
there  had  l)een  a  reduction  in  the  price 
of  paper;  that  paper  makers  were  now 
soliciting  paper,  and  that,  until  recent¬ 
ly,  they  would  not  accept  new  custom- 
er.s,  and  would  only  supply  their  old 
ones  on  their  own  terms. 

This  <-al<legram  was  followed  by 
lengthy  comment  by  manufacturers  of 
print  paiM-’r  who  claimed  that  they  did 
not  understand  the  changed  situation 
in  France  as  outlined  in  the  cablegram, 
and  deprecating  efforts  on  the  part  of 
.Vmerican  manufacturers  to  make  an 
effort  to  enter  the  French  market  on 
the  ground  that  conditions  in  this 
country  surrounding  the  production  of 
print  paper  are  such  as  to  make  it 
even  ditiicult  for  the  American  manu¬ 
facturers  to  .suj)r>ly  the  home  market. 

.SITIATION  AKFKCTEII  RY  I.MPORTS. 

American  publishers  who  have  been 
following  the  situation  with  regard  to 
I*aper  in  the  I'nited  States  have  sur¬ 
mised  that  perhaps  the  reduction  of  the 
Kites  on  paper  in  France,  which  has 
been  more  sorely  pressed  for  paper 
than  this  country,  was  occasioned  by 
the  entry  of  American  paper  into 
France.  Imiuiries  made  by  the  repre- 
•si-ntative  of  The  Kditor  and  Pitblishek 
at  the  Department  of  Commerce  .has 
developed  the  rather  remarkable  fact 
that  for  the  five  fiscal  years  ending 
with  June  30,  1915,  not  a  pound  of 
American  news  print  was  exported  to 
France,  but  that,  lK*ginning  July  1, 
1915,  exports  began  and  have  contin- 
’ued  since,  the  exports  for  May,  1915, 
with  one  exception,  being  the  largest 
for  any  preceding  month.  This  is  the 
record  of  exports  of  print  paper  to 
Franco : 

July,  1915,  286,812  pounds,  valued  at 
f6,813;  Augu.st,  1,583,060  pounds,  valued 
at  $37,470;  September,  107,078  pounds, 
valued  at  $2,814;  October,  613,817 
pound.s,  valued  at  $19,372;  November, 
none;  December,  none.  January,  1916, 
523,587  pounds,  valued  at  $13,090;  Feb¬ 
ruary,  180,440  pounds,  valued  at  $3,- 
970;  March,  83,961  pounds,  valued  at 
12,318;  April,  60,994  pounds,  valued  at 
$2,043;  May,  1,124,997  pounds  va'uod  at 
$24,750. 

RhXiAKIlI.N'C  A.MERICAN  M  AJUIFACTURERS. 

This  record  is  interesting,  because 
it  shows  the  first  substantial  exporta¬ 
tions  of  paper  to  France  from  this 
fountry,  and  the  comparatively  large 
exportations  in  May  appear  to  synchro¬ 
nize  with  the  reductions  in  price  in 
France. 

This  seems  to  indicate  tViat  the 
French  paper  makers  or  dealers  are 
becoming  “reasonable”  in  the  face  of 
American  competition,  and  it  al.w  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  American  paper  mak¬ 
ers  are  not  so  greatly  embarrassed  by 
conditions  here  that  they  cannot  ex¬ 
port  substantial  quantities  at  compara¬ 
tively  reasonable  prices. 

Officials  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  assure  the  representative  of 
The  EIditor  and  PuBUSHSt  that  atten¬ 


tion  will  be  given  to  the  subject  of  the 
export  of  print  paper  from  this  country 
and  the  price  obtained  in  connection 
with  the  investigation  it  is  undertak¬ 
ing  into  the  print  paper  situation  in 
the  United  States  under  the  Owen  res¬ 
olution. 

The  Commission  at  the  present  time 
has  in  Bastern  print  paper  mills  about 
a  dozen  special  agents  collecting  in¬ 
formation,  and  the  statement  is  made 
that  a  full  report  will  be  made  on  the 
subject  before  the  time  arrives  for 
publishers  to  make  their  annual  con¬ 
tracts  for  paper.  The  investigation  is 
being  expedited  in  every  possible  way, 
so  that  full  information  about  paper 
making  will  be  placed  before  the  coun¬ 
try. 

ADVANCES  CERTAIN  THIS  FALL. 

'  Both  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
continue  to  receive  information  that 
the  news  print  makers  Intend  to  in¬ 
crease  prices  this  fall,  and  it  will  be 
the  aim  of  the  Commission  to  disclose 
by  its  investigation  whether  they  will 
be  justified  in  doing  so. 

In  this  connection  the  suggestion  is 
made  that  publishers  or  others  w'ho 
have  information  with  regard  to  in¬ 
creases  already  made  or  projected 
should  lay  the  information  before  the 
Commission,  as  it  is  anxious  to  secure 
data  with  regard  to  the  subject  from 
any  and  all  sources. 

The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domes¬ 
tic  Commerce,  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  announces  that  plans  have  been 
completed  for  en  investig.aficn  of  South 
American  markets  for  paper,  paper 
products,  and  printing  suppliea  It  will 


cover  every  country  in  South  America, 
and  its  aim  will  be  to  present  to  the 
American  manufacturer  a  complete  re¬ 
port  of  the  paper  and  printing  needs 
of  the  Southern  republics.  The  paper 
investigation  will  be  divided  into  four 
principal  sections — news  print,  book 
and  writing  papers,  building  and  wall 
papers,  and  paper  products. 

BARRETT  TO  INVESTIGATE. 

Robert  S.  Barrett,  of  Alexandria, 
Va.,  has  been  selected  to  make  the  in¬ 
vestigation.  He  is  at  present  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Alexandria  Gazette,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Virginia  Press  Association, 
and  has  had  an  experience  of  twenty 
years  in  the  paper,  stationery,  printing, 
and  allied  trades,  twelve  of  which  were 
spent  in  Latin  America.  He  was  the 
president  of  La  Compania  del  Libro 
Azul  (The  Blue  Book  Store),  station¬ 
ers,  paper  dealers,  and  printers,  Mex¬ 
ico  City,  and  the  president  and  editor 
of  the  Mexico  City  Daily  Record  and 
La  Prensa  de  la  Tarde,  afternoon  dally 
newspapers  in  Mexico  City.  He  has 
travelled  extensively  abroad  and  speaks 
Spanish  fluently. 

Mr.  Barrett  expects  to  visit  the  prin¬ 
cipal  cities  of  the  United  States  dunng 
the  next  three  months  with  the  object 
of  meeting  the  manufacturers  and  as¬ 
certaining  how  they  are  prepared  to 
handle  export  business.  He  will  be 
glad  to  arrange  conferences  with  man¬ 
ufacturers  and  selling  agents  wherever 
possible,  and  the  bureau  will  be  glad 
to  receive  suggestions  from  those  in¬ 
terested.  Correspondence  should  be 
had  with  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce,  Department  of 
Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C. 


WASHINGTON  BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION 

I  centralization  of  power  of  necessity  develops  the  centraliza- 

tion  of  knowledge.  Our  National  Government  has  centralized 
in  Washington,  and  consequently  the  great  knowledge  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  which  is  acquired  for  the  benefit  of  and  the  dissemination 
'to  its  people  must  come  from  the  Capital  City.  The  limitless  fund 
of  information  accessible  to  all  when  they  are  familiar  with  the 
routine  way  of  approach,  is  invaluable  when  once  acquired.  The 
Government’s  great  amount  of  technical  information,  much  of  which 
is  of  inestimable  value  to  the  publishers  of  papers,  is  to  be  had  for 
the  asking. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  announcement  to  give  to  the  readers 
of  this  paper,  through  its  columns,  the  benefit  of  Cjertain  knowledge 
compiled  by  the  Government. 

Queries  from  those  desiring  technical  information  of  value  to 
owners  or  publishers  of  newspapers  will  be  answered  promptly  by 
The  Editor  and  Publisher,  through  its  columns,  by  our  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent. 

This  brings  to  the  readers  of  this  paper  a  source  of  information 
which  is  only  limited  by  the  printed  word.  Any  information  which 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Congressional  Library — the  greatest  insti¬ 
tution  of  knowledge  in  the  world,  containing  every  known  printed 
volume  in  the  English  language — is  at  the  dispo.sal  of  the  readers  of 
this  paper  by  propounding  the  query  and  sending  it  to  the  New  York 
office  of  The  Editor  and  Publisher. 

Information  relating  to  copyrights — the  status  of  legislation  in 
Congress  involving  the  interests  of  newspaper  publishers,  can  also 
be  had  in  this  way — what  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  doing — 
laws  and  regulations  enforced  by  the  Post  Office  Department — the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  orders  of  the  Department  of 
Justice — statistical  announcements  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  relating  to 
exports  and  imports,  on  paper,  inks,  etc. — or  any  order  by  the  State, 
War,  and  Navy  Departments  as  to  the  censorship  of  news. 

This,  and  like  information,  will  be  furnished  upon  request,  but 
only  through  the  columns  of  the  paper.  Questions  propounded 
should  be  brief,  clear,  and  concise,  and  the  response  will  be  made 
as  fully  as  space  will  permit.  But  in  no  instance  will  any  informa¬ 
tion  be  given  which  is  of  a  news  value  to  a  newspaper,  which  can 
be  construed  as  encroaching  upon  the  functions  of  a  news  associa¬ 
tion  or  the  duties  of  a  special  correspondent. 

Address  all  communication  to  The  Editor  and  Publisher, 
Suite  iii7>  World  Building,  New  York  City. 


REPORTERS  LEGALLY  BARRED 


Court  Rules  in  Favor  of  Deri>.ion  of 
Montreal  Board  of  Control. 

Toronto,  July  11. — The  Montreal  Star 
has  lost  in  its  action  to  force  the  Board 
of  Control  of  that  city  to  admit  news¬ 
paper  reporters  to  Its  meetings.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  recent  municipal  elt'ctiona, 
the  Board  passed  a  resolution  by  a  vote 
of  three  to  two  to  exclude  reporters  i 
except  on  Mondays  and  Fridays,  when 
delegations  are  customarily  received,  i 
The  Star  thereupon  took  up  the  cudgels  I 
on  behalf  of  the  press  of  the  city,  and 
moved  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  1 
Board  from  barring  out  the  reporter! 
The  case  was  argued  last  week  Ik* fore 
Judge  Brimeau,  of  the  Practice  Court 

Only  one  witness  was  called,  Omer 
Chaput,  the  Star’s  municipal  reporter, 
who  testified  to  tho  act  of  exclusion 
on  several  consecutive  occasions  Oaiin- 
sel  for  the  petitioner  maintaine  1  that 
the  functions  e.xercl.sed  by  the  Board 
were  such  as  to  make  its  deliber-'tio'.is 
of  wide  public  interest,  and  expte.ssiij 
the  belief  that  the  ratepayers  had  a 
right  to  know  what  was  done  at  Hoard 
meetings. 

In  rendering  judgment,  Judge  Bru- 
neau  decided  that  under  the  law  con¬ 
stituting  the  Board  of  Control,  there 
was  nothing  to  compel  them  to  hold 
their  sessions  in  public.  The  City  (Coun¬ 
cil  was  expressly  required  to  do  so,  but 
not  the  Board  of  Control.  He  there¬ 
fore  ruled  that  the  Board  possessed 
the  right  to  do  as  they  had  done  and 
close  their  doors  to  the  public. 


Sutro  Sues  W.  R.  Hearst 

Theodore  Sutro  has  filed  a  suit  in  the 
County  Clerk’s  office  against  the  Ger¬ 
man  Journal  Corporation,  the  Star  Com¬ 
pany,  and  William  Randolph  Hear.st  for 
$3,846  alleged  to  be  due  him  as  .salary 
as  editor  of  the  Deutsches  Journal.  Mr. 
Sutro  sets  forth  that  he  became  editor 
of  the  Deutsches  Journal  in  January, 
1913,  at  $5,000  a  year  under  a  yearly 
contract;  that  he  worked  under  this 
agreement,  although  the  contract  was 
not  yearly  renewed,  until  March  25,  1916, 
when  his  salary  was  stopped.  His  claim 
is  for  pay  from  March  25  to  December 
31,  1916. 


Hearst  Ranch  Seized  by  Carranzistas 

According  to  a  dispatch  published  in 
the  New  York  World,  WilUam  R. 
Hearst’s  ranch  at  Barbrocora,  100  miles 
south  of  Columbus,  N.  M.,  has  been 
seized  by  the  Carranza  Government 
John  D.  Hayes,  its  manager,  reported 
the  seizure  while  passing  through  Cen. 
Pershing’s  headquartera  He  brought 
away  110  horses  as  far  as  Galeana. 


Arrival  of  German  Submarine 

The  Baltimore  News  was  the  first 
newspaper  to  announce  the  arrival  of 
the  German  submarine  Deutschland 
at  Baltimore  in  its  regular  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion  on  July  9.  The  New  York  Evening 
Telegram,  the  only  evening  newspaper 
printed  In  New  York  on  Sunday,  and  the 
story  in  its  early  edition  the  same  day. 


Woolley’s  Job  Causes  Inquiry 

Washington,  July  11. — Representative 
Moore,  of  Pennsylvania,  Republican,  in¬ 
troduced  a  resolution  yesterday  Inquir¬ 
ing  of  Secretary  McAdoo  whether  Direc¬ 
tor  Woolley,  of  the  Mint  Bureau,  has  a 
leave  of  absence  to  act  as  publicity  di¬ 
rector  for  tho  Democratic  National 
Committee,  and  whether  Mr.  Woolley  la 
to  continue  on  the  Government  pay-roll 
during  suoh  absence. 


1  Any  AtlvertlHlnK  CnnipnlRn,  These 
hew  York  Stale  Newspapers  Will 
Ueinonstrate  Their  Uneqaaled 
Worth 


A  Daily  Force  of  Almost  Four  Million 

raid  2,500  10,000 

•  Cir.  linea  Uuea 

Albany  Knickerbocker 

rre»8  IM)  .  38,514  .00  .00 

Albany  Kjilckerbocker 

Press  (S)  .  33,580  .00  .00 

Brooklyn  Kagle  lEl  3c.  l  jq  .y 

Brooklyn  Kagle  (8)  3c.  f  ’ 

Bklyu.  Standard  L'nlon  (E)  00,841  .15  .15 

Bklyn.  Standard  Union  (S>  03,000  .15  .15 

Buffalo  Courier-Enquirer 

IM  &  E)  . 105,839  .14  .12 

Corning  Evening  Leader(E)  8,023  .0179  .0129 

Elmira  Star-Ga*ette  (El . .  20,432  .035  .03 

Uloversvllle  Leader-Re¬ 
publican  (E)  .  5,007  .0143  .0108 

QloversviUe  Herald  (M)..  0,200  .02  .015 

Ithaca  Journal  (H) .  0,512  .035  .015 

Kewburg  Daily  News  (E) .  8,257  .0358  .0214 

dt.  Vernon  Daily  Argus(E)  0,304  .0214  .015 

New  York  American  (M). 270, 035  .40  .38 

New  York  American  (S).. 090, 499  .00  .57 

New  York  Globe  (E)  _ 175,207  .28  .27 

New  York  Herald  (M)..(  <>■>  vm  } 

New  York  Herald  (S) . .  .f  (  .50  .50 

N.  Y.  Journal  of  Commerce 

(M)  .  18,054  .18  .15 

New  York  Even’g  Mail  (E)  144,381  .32  .29 

New  York  Eveu’g  Post  (E)  21,151  .18  .10 

New  York  Sun  (M)  . *185,000  .39  .30 

New  York  Sun  (S)  . *125,000  .39  .30 

New  York  Sun  (E)  . 170,404  .31  .29 

New  York  'limes  (M)  (  -o  4T 

New  York  Tribune  (M&S)  93,848  .25  .21 

New  York  Telegram  (E)  i  out  1  .285  .27 
New  York  Telegram  (S)  (  j  .20  .18 

New  York  World  (M)  I 

New  York  World  (8) .  f  391,831  .40  .40 

New  York  WorUl  (E)  _ 398,727  .40  .40 

Oueonta  Star  (M)  .  0,242  .0136  .0107 

Poughkeepsie  Star  (E)  . . .  6,318  .0215  .0115 

Rochester  Union  &  Adver¬ 
tiser  (E)  .  38,452  .10  .00 

Schenectady  Gazette  (M)  .  20,080  .00  .04 

'Proy  Record  (M&E)  .  18,401  .035  .035 

3,825,481  7.1145  6.0173 
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STAR’S  SERVICE  MADE 
MANY  SOLDIERS  HAPPY 

St  Louis  Daily  Had  Big  Tent  at  Mobili¬ 
zation  Camp  of  Missouri  National 
Guard  and  Scored  Hit  by  Catering  to 
Rights  and  Comforts  of  Militiamen. 
One  of  the  outstanding  features,  from 
a  newspaper  viewpoint,  of  the  recent 
mobilization  of  the  National  Guard  of 
Missouri  at  (.'amp  Clark,  located  about 
four  miles  east  of  Nevada  (Mo.)  wa.s 
the  circulation  work  done  on  the  camp 
grounds  by  the  St.  Louis  Star. 

The  Star  was  on  the  field  with  a 
special  corps  of  correspondents,  pho¬ 
tographers,  circulation  men,  and  a 
“Headquarters  Tent"  as  soon  as  the 
ttr.st  troops  arrived.  The  tent  occupied 
the  most  conspicuous  spot  in  the  en¬ 
tire  four-hundred-acre  j’eservation,  and 
not  a  guardsman  could  arrive  or  leave 
without  seeing  “St.  Louis  Star  Heail- 
quarters.”  Here  stamps,  envelope.s, 
postal  cards,  and  w'riting  paper  were 
furni.shed  the  troopers  at  cost,  and 
when  the  heavy  demand  of  six  thou¬ 
sand  soldiers  for  tobacco,  cigarettes, 
crackers,  cakes,  etc.,  etc.,  caused  these 
commodities,  dear  to  every  soldier’s 
heart,  while  in  the  field,  to  soar  in 
price  (ten  and  fifteen  cents  being 
charged  for  articles  regularly  sold  at 
five  cents),  the  Star  immediately  es¬ 
tablished  a  commissary  in  its  tent  and 
suppli  .Hi  the  wants  of  the  soldiers  at 
the  regular  rates.  Outgoing  and  in¬ 
coming  mail  was  handled  by  the  Star, 
and  express  packages  for  the  guards¬ 
men  were  distributed. 

The  soldiers’  demand  for  their  own 
home  town  papers  was  met  by  supply¬ 
ing  such  papers  at  the  regular  price, 
but  each  purchaser  was  required  to 
buy  a  copy  of  the  St.  Louis  Star  as 
well.  Messages  from  the  soldiers  to 
their  folks  at  home  were  gathered  and 
printed  in  the  Star  gratis. 

A  dummy  figure  of  Villa  holding  a 
Star  was  placed  outside  the  Star’s  tent, 
and  on  it  was  hung  a  sign  reading: 
“Villa  also  is  a  regular  reader  of  the 
St.  Ix>uis  Star.” 

On  July  Fourth  the  Star’s  represen¬ 
tatives  arranged  a  monster  dance  for 
the  soldiers,  which  was  given  on  the. 
pavement  surrounding  the  public 
square  in  Nevada.  Three  of  the  regi¬ 
mental  bands  from  the  encampment 
furnished  the  mu.sic,  and  soldiers  and 
citizens  alike  voted  it  the  finest  affair 
they  had  ever  attended.  This  dance 
was  the  only  social  feature  connected 
with  the  nearly  three  weeks’  encamp¬ 
ment,  and  necessarily  the  Star  came 
in  for  a  great  deal  of  praise. 

The  result  of  these  activities  was 
that  every  guardsman  was  a  booster 
for  the  St.  Louis  Star,  and  when  that 
paper  appeared  on  the  camp  streets  it 
was  eagerly  bought,  the  daily  .sales  av¬ 
eraging  one  paper  to  every  two  men 
on  the  grounds.  This  in  competition 
with  many  of  Missouri’s  strongest  pa¬ 
pers,  several  of  which  are  located  250 
miles  nearer  Camp  Clark  than  the  Star, 
is  a  remarkable  record  Indeed. 

Not  an  uncommon  occurrence  was 
for  the  .soldiers  to  give  “three  cheers 
and  a  tiger,”  and  “the  Star’s  all  right  ’ 
when  passing  Star  headquarters. 

W.  S.  Simons,  who  has  been  on  the 
Star’s  staff  for  the  past  eighteen 
months,  was  in  charge  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  work  at  the  camp,  and  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  most  of  the  stunts  enumer¬ 
ated.  Mr.  Simons  was  formerly  assi.s- 
tant  circulation  manager  of  the  Hous¬ 
ton!  Tex.)  Chronicle,  and  has  seen  ser¬ 


vice  on  several  of  the  larger  Western 
dailies. 

Lieut.  Pierce,  of  Company  K,  First 
Kegiment,  and  Frank  Sullivan  looked 
after  the  news  end  of  the  encampment. 
Both  will  be  with  the  troops  at  the 
front.  Mr.  Harrs,  one  of  the  Star’s 
staff  photographers,  handled  the  pic¬ 
tures,  a  full  page  daily. 

By  demand  and  common  consent  the 
St.  Louis  Star  was  made  the  official 
newspaper  of  the  encampment. 

Since  reaching  the  border  the  demand 
for  the  Star  from  the  Missouri  troop¬ 
ers  has  been  so  insistent  a  Star  repre- 
sentatve  has  been  sent  to  Laredo  to 
look  after  their  wants. 


BOSTON  GLOBE’S  HIT  IN  EL  PASO 

By  Arrangement  with  Texas  Daily  Sol¬ 
diers  Get  Home  News. 

With  the  departure  of  thousands  of 
New  England’s  sons  for  the  border^to 
serve  Uncle  Sam  in  his  Mexican  crifis, 
the  Boston  Globe  realized  that  each  and 
every  one  of  them  would  be  hungry  for 
news  from  home. 

Accordingly,  it  entered  into  an  ar¬ 
rangement  with  the  leading  p.aper  of 
the  border,  the  El  Paso  Herald,  which 
circulates  extensdvely  in  the  section 
occupied  by  the  New  England  troops, 
whereby  the  Globe  telegraphs  daily  to 
the  Herald  a  condensation  of  all  the 
home  news  which  Globe  editors  judge 
will  be  of  especial  interest  to  the  New 
England  soldier  boys. 

This  news  is  printed  daily  in  the  El 
Paso  Herald,  under  a  fac-simile  of  the 
Globe’s  first-page  heading,  thus  keep* 
ing  the  boys  at  the  front  informed  of 
all  that’s  going  on  back  home. 

Dispatches  from  El  Paso  say  that  ev¬ 
ery  item  of  news  from  home  is  read 
with  avidity  in  camp,  even  by  men  who 
at  home  show  no  particular  keenness 
for  reading  the  newspapers. 


Sent  Fifty  Men  to  the  Front 

The  Times-Picayune,  of  New  Orleans, 
has  sent  its  city  editor,  Lieut.  Casey 
Jones,  to  the  colors,  and  fifty  men  of  the 
editorial  and  business  staff,  among 
whom  is  Reporter  Reed.  Since  there  is 
a  rule  in  the  Picayune  office  which  must 
be  heeded,  the  management  made  them 
“war  correspondents,”  with  their  iwiy 
from  the  paper  as  usual.  This  was  the 
story  brought  to  the  A.  A.  C.  W.  Con¬ 
vention  by  Business  Manager  John  L. 
Ebaugh. 

“At  the  time  of  the  Spanish  War," 
he  said,  “we  raised  a  company  for  the 
front,  and  during  the  same  year  a  the¬ 
atrical  company,  which  went  on  the 
road,  and  so  good  is  our  equipment  for 
dealing  with  emergencies  that  the  paper 
never  missed  ’em.” 


Gone  to  Mexican  Border 

Each  of  the  Baltimore  daily  papers 
sent  a  staff  representative  with  the 
Maryland  military  bodies  to  the  Texas- 
Mexico  border  as  follows: 

The  American  and  the  Star — First 
Regiment,  John  Minot  Barrett;  Fourth 
and  Fifth  Regiments,  E.  Lester  Muller. 

The  Baltimore  Sun  and  Evening 
Sun — First  Regiment,  Vincent  DoP. 
Fitzpatrick;  Fourth  and  Fifth  Regi¬ 
ments,  W.  A.  Alexander. 

The  News — Maryland  Brigade,  H.  I. 
Harman. 

George  M.  Sheets,  for  six  years  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Davenport  (la)  Demo¬ 
crat,  and  Guy  Bacon,  of  the  staff  of 
the  Davenport  ’Times,  are  serving  as 
privates  in  Battery  B,  the  Davenport 
company  of  artillery  in  the  Iowa  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  mobilization  camp  near 
Des  Moines. 


RETAIL  BUSINESS  ADS 


Problem  of  Just  How  Much  to  Spend  on 

Publicity  is  Not  an  Easy  One  to 
Solve,  Declared  Men  Who 
Ought  to  Know. 

^  News  value  in  advertising  of  retail 
business;  the  scientific  adjustment  of 
'the  question  of  just  how  much  to  spend 
on  publicity;  the  mistake  of  having  too 
many  bargain  sales;  and  other  vital 
matters  connected  with  the  copy  and 
Ithe  cost  of  what  goes  into  the  news¬ 
papers  were  salient  features  of  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  John  L.  Hunter,  sales-manager 
'o<  the  A.  T.  Lewis  &  Son  Dry  Goods 
Company,  of  Denver,  at  the  opening  de¬ 
partmental  meeting  of  the  retail  adver¬ 
tisers  last  week  at  the  A.  A.  C.  of  W. 
Convention.  The  speaker  was  especial¬ 
ly  emphatic  regarding  the  poor  policy 
of  having  too  many  bargain  sales.  “Ad¬ 
vertising  Is  being  used  as  a  cathartic 
Instead  of  a  f(X)d,”  he  said.  “The  re¬ 
sults  tend  toward  a  loss  of  vitality  that 
necessitates  larger  and  more  frequent 
doses.  A  steady  diet  of  bargains  causes 
indigestion.  When  we  realize  that  ad¬ 
vertising  is  really  vital  nourishment  and 
not  a  corrective  then  we  shall  see  more 
sane  expenditures.  Last  year  240  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  was  spent  by  retail 
stores  on  so-called  advertising  and 
judging  by  the  clippings  sent  to  my 
desk  from  all  over  the  country,  fully  95 
per  cent,  of  that  amount  was  spent  to 
sell  merchandise  without  profit.  Think 
of  it!  "Two  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
miliions  of  good  money  thrown  after 
the  mistakes  and  bad  guesses  of  mer¬ 
chants  and  buyers  and  why? 

Discussing  the  scientific  method  of 
handling  department  store  advertising, 
he  pointed  out  that  the  good  manager 
will  note  the  extent  to  which  newspapers 
help  to  promote  social  activities  by  re¬ 
ports  of  the  theatre,  society,  art,  clubs, 
music,  education,  housekeeping,  motor¬ 
ing,  and  travel,  all  of  which  make  de¬ 
mand  for  clothes  and  home  furnishings. 
If  he  is  alert  he  will  hitch  up  his  pub¬ 
licity  to  the  demand  thus  created. 

The  400  delegates  atteniiing  this  de¬ 
partmental  meeting  were  keenly  inter¬ 
ested  in  Jesse  M.  Joseph’s  talk  on  “How 
Much  Should  a  Specialty  Store  Spend 
on  Advertising  During  the  Year?”  The 
speaker  blazed  hway  in  a  rapid-fire, 
snappy  speech,  which  was  full  of  meat 
and  was  made  additionally  attractive  by 
turn-over  posters  to  illustrate  his  re¬ 
marks.  He  got  a  great  ovation.  He  be¬ 
gan  by  referring  to  107  firms  of  all 
kinds,  which  had  failed  during  a  given 
period.  Of  this  number,  those  who  had 
spent  *50  in  ads  were  16,  while  92  had 
not  spent  one  penny.  Out  of  his  ex¬ 
perience  in  handling  250  stores  in  27 
kinds  of  business,  he  said  he  had  found 
five  methods  used  by  managers  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  a  conclusion  as  to  how  much 
they  should  allow  for  advertising  ap¬ 
propriation. 

The  only  safe  basis  was  to  ascertain 
the  percentage  of  increase  of  total  busi¬ 
ness,  as  compared  with  the  previous 
year  and  the  similar  percentage  of  ad¬ 
vertising  cost  to  get  that  business. 
“Take  the  per  cent,  of  increase  O'f  busi¬ 
ness  in  any  year  and  add  it  to  next 
year’s  advertising  appropriation,  and 
you  will  get  a  proportionate  increase  of 
business.” 

Horace  E.  Ryan,  of  Indianapolis, 
spoke  on  “Where  and  When  a  Depart¬ 
ment  Store  Should  Advertise.”  ‘"The  one 
medium  is  the  newspaper,”  he  insisted. 
“Retail  advertising  is  news.  Take  John 
Wana.maker;  he  knows.  In  an  ad  in 
the  Philadelphia  North  American,  he 
once  wrote,  ’At  the  beginning  of  the 


business,  our  little  allowance  for  adver¬ 
tising  went  to  the  newspapers  then,  ju*t 
as  it  does  in  larger  measure  to-day.  The 
only  advertising  of  direct  and  instant 
value  is  that  which  goes  in  the  daily 
of  known  circulation.  To  have  learned 
this  fact  has  greatly  helped  our  enter- 
prise.’  Mr.  Ryan  said  that  the  habit  in 
Philadelphia  of  bulletining  store  news 
in  the  morning  papers  was  more  marked 
than  in  any  other  city.  In  the  Middle 
West,  and  other  sections,  the  evening 
papers  are  preferred.  The  test  of  re¬ 
sults  should  be  the  gauge  of  practice, 
and  in  his  own  office,  he  used  “the  domi¬ 
nant  evening  paper.”  He  considered 
Sunday  advertising  overdone,  an  opin¬ 
ion  shared  by  many  ad  men,  but  few 
had  the  courage  to  curtail  It.  “The  Sun¬ 
day  ad  sometimes  gets  us  more  business 
then  we  can  handle,”  he  continued.  "It 
is  better  to  have  strong  Monday  and 
Wednesday  ads.  There  is  nothing  like 
the  power  of  the  newspapers  when  we 
want  quick,  resourceful  action.”  Other 
means  of  department  store  advertising, 
less  effective  than  newspapers,  came  in 
for  brief  mention. 

Curtis  Wager-Smith. 


Golf  Club  to  Hold  Tournament 
The  New  York  Newspaper  Golf  Club 
is  promoting  a  professional  golf  tourna¬ 
ment  to  be  held  on  the  Van  Cortlandt 
Park  links  on  Tuesday  and  Wednes¬ 
day,  July  18  and  19.  It  is  announced 
that  the  prizes  will  be  bigger  and  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  ever  before  distributed  in 
a  professional  golf  tournament  in  this 
country.  In  addition  to  a  prize  of  $300, 
the  winner  will  receive  a  silver  cup, 
which  he  will  be  asked  to  regard  as  a 
sort  of  championship  emblem.  The 
newspaper  men  hope  to  repeat  the 
event  next  year,  but  the  winner  will  not 
be  asked  to  return  the  trophy.  The 
first  ten  players  will  receive  substan¬ 
tial  money  awards.  The  player  making 
the  best  score  in  each  round  will  also 
be  well  looked  after,  and  there  will  be 
other  prizes,  also. 


Editor  Loses  Suit  Thrice 
The  Appellate  Division,  Third  De¬ 
partment,  of  the  New  York  Supreme 
Court,  has  confirmed  a  verdict  of  $2,000 
for  libel,  with  costs,  against  Byram  L 
Winters,  of  Waverly,  N.  Y.,  in  favor  of 
the  First  National  Bank,  of  Waverly. 
At  the  first  trial  in  Tioga  County  a 
verdict  of  $3,000  was  obtained,  which 
was  reversed.  At  the  second  trial  there 
was  a  verdict  of  no  cause  of  action, 
which  also  was  reversed.  The  venue 
was  then  changed  from  Tioga  to  Madi¬ 
son  County,  where  a  verdict  of  $2,000 
was  obtained.  The  appeal  before  the 
appellate  division  was  from  this  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  trial  term. 


)■ 


Louisville  (Ky.)  Papers  Conserve 
The  Louisville  (Ky.)  Evening  Post  on 
July  11  raised  the  price  of  its  pink 
sporting  extra  to  two  cents.  The  ex¬ 
orbitant  price  of  print  paper  is  given 
as  the  reason  for  the  increase.  Both 
the  livening  Post  and  the  Loui.sville 
Times,  another  afternoon  paper,  have 
announced  a  “limited  returns”  and  a 
“no  returns”  policy,  respectively,  with 
regard  to  the  papers  taken  out  by 
newsboys.  The  announcement  was  like 
a  bombshell  in  the  camp  of  the  news¬ 
boys,  who  threatened  to  “strike”  if  the 
’Times  didn’t  change  its  mind  about 
“no  returns.”  When  it  became  known 
the  change  actually  had  been  made  a 
small -sized  riot  was  staged  at  the 
counter  where  the  boys  make  returns. 
In  the  fight  that  followed  two  of  the 
newsboys  were  badly  handled.  Street 
fights  among  the  “newsies”  were  fre¬ 
quent  throughout  the  afternoon. 


I  ■ 
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rOR  the  very  critical  in  matters  artistic  a 
^  cartoonist  has  been  found  who  is  also  an 
artist.  Whether  dealing  with  politics  or  war,  social 
subjects,  humorous  situations,  portraits  or  caricatures, 

is  always  an  artist.  His  technique  is 
superior  to  that  of  any  other  newspaper  cartoonist 
in  America.  A  cartoon  by 

appears  daily,  in  the 

Ntto  )|0rk 


More  Than  a  Newspaper — A  National  Institution 

For  Exclusive  Syndicate  Rights  in  Your  City,  Telegraph  at  Once  to 

Syndicate  Department 

The  New  York  Evening  Post,  20  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City 
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“Wisdom  does  not  show  itself  so 
niiirh  in  precept  as  in  life  -  in  a 
firmness  of  mind  and  a  mastery  of 
appetite.  It  teaches  us  to  do,  as 
well  as  to  talk;  and  to  make  our 
words  and  actions  all  of  a  color.” — 
Seneca. 


M|{.  nClIS  (ilaccs  th<‘  rate-ideal  for 
newspaper  space  at  one  <-ent  j»er 
line  per  thuu.s<'ind  circulation.  It  i.s  con- 
(■(  ivalile  that,  in  time,  thi.s  ideal  will 
ls‘  realized.  If  it  i.s  realized  it  will  be 
throuRh  the  development  of  reader-re¬ 
sponsiveness  to  ailvertisint;  to  a  degree 
not  yet  achieved. 


extra  charge,  for  buyers  of  its  adver- 
ti^ng  space.  They  have  decided  to  re- 
fu.se  requests  of  advertisers  for  the  cir¬ 
cularizing  of  the  local  trade,  or  for  the 
solicitation  of  orders  from  dealers  for 
advertised,  or  to-lie-advertised,  goods, 
it  seems  that  the  very  generous  policy 
of  some  of  our  great  dailies  in  these  mat¬ 
ters  has  bred  a  general  expectation,  on 
the  part  of  manufacturers,  of  unlimit¬ 
ed  cooperation  from  the  newspapers.  In 
buying  new.spaper  advertising  space, 
some  manufacturers  have  come  to  ex¬ 
pect  a  bonus  in  the  shape  of  selling 
service  quite  outside  the  usual  scope 
of  new.spaper  activity.  A  few  of  our 
biggest  dailies  have  organized  special 
departments,  through  which  to  render 
such  service  and  meet  this  extra  ex- 
l>ensc  cheerfully.  They  assist  in  se¬ 
curing  dealer  cooperation  with  adver- 
ti.sers  of  worthy  products,  on  the  gen¬ 
eral  theory  that  if  they  can  popularize 
advertised  commodities  they  will  have 
accomplished  the  greatest  good  for  the 
greate.st  number.  For  the  newspaper  of 
less  Ixmnteous  reserve  resources,  the 
plan  i.s  not  so  feasible. 


TMK  churches  tinaily  decided  that  it 
was  not  good  policy  to  “allow  the 
Ih'vil  to  have  a  monopoly  of  the  goml 
music";  and  they  are,  nowaday.s,  com¬ 
ing  to  the  .Slime  view  about  advertising. 
If  a  i  hiirch  .should  have  as  gooil  mu.sic 
as  a  place  of  amu.seinent,  why  should 
it  not.  have  as  good  advertising? 


Till-:  high  estimate  placed  by  Mr. 

.Mun.sey  on  tho  value  of  an  Asso- 
ciateil  Press  franchise  to  a  New  York 
morning  newspaiK'r  shoubl  not  obscure 
the  fact  that  the  A.  1*.  is  not  the  only 
news  .service  in  the  field.  In  their  own 
spheres  of  si  rvice  the  comi>eting  press 
as.s<Miations  are  indisixmsable.  Their 
.standards  of  service  are  quite  as  high 
as  tho.se  of  the  coiipcrativc  organization 
— their  enterprise  in  securing  and  dis- 
trituiting  the  news  of  the  world,  at  the 
smallest  possible  cost  to  their  patrons, 
represents  a  vital  factor  and  element 
in  the  making  of  ncwspaiiers. 


SI/iWhY  but  surely  the  movement  to¬ 
ward  the  two-cent  paper  grow.s. 
Only  in  the  largest  cities  is  the  penny 
pai>er  fc  asilde,  under  jnesent  conditio.ns. 
It  has  long  iK-en  recognized  that  pub¬ 
lishers  of  daily  new.spar«-rs  are  .slow  to 
ac  t  as  a  body,  and  that  is  the  reason 
for  the  halting  of  this  perfectly  sound 
economic  movement.  Fear  of  the  other 
fellow  often  holds  the  publi.sher  of  a 
penny  new.sjiaiier  to  a  losing  policy.  On 
this  one  thin.g,  at  Ic-ast,  comis-ting  pub¬ 
lishers  should  !>■  able  to  reach  an  un¬ 
de  r.stan  ding. 


THKKK  thousand  daily  newspapers 
are  running  the  "railroad  copy.” 
Jhere  has  been  no  attempt  to  influ- 
(}nce  c-ditorial  opinion  by  the  National 
Conference  Committee.  They  arc  tell¬ 
ing  their  .story  in  display  space,  and 
it  will  pay.  No  newspaper  has  liecn 
urged  to  advocate  their  side  of  the 
question  at  i.ssue  as  a  condition  of  se- 
c-uring  this  bu.sine.s.s.  Not  a  half- 
dozen  newspaper.s,  of  the  three  thou- 
.sand  dailies,  would  accept  the  busi- 
ne.ss  if  any  such  conditions  were  at¬ 
tached.  That  is  the  fine  and  cheering 
fact  of  the  .situation. 


THK  publi.shers  of  the  PittsVmrgh 
daily  new.spapers  have  decided  to 
limit  the  scope  of  cociperation  with  na¬ 
tional  adverti.si'rs  to  those  things  which 
a  newspaper  may  properly  do,  without 


PLANNING  AN  ADVERTISING  CAM- 
PAIGN  FOR  UNCLE  SAM 

'"r'MK  A.s.sociated  Advertising  Clubs, 
through  its  executive  committee, 
has  authorized  President  Hous¬ 
ton  to  appoint  a  committee  whose  work 
it  shall  be  to  formulate  a  comprehensive 
jdan  of  advertising  for  the  possible  use 
of  the  (Jovernment.  This  committee  will 
consist  of  one  man  from  each  of  the 
.sixteen  departrnentals  of  the  Associated 
Clubs. 

In  any  general  plan  of  campaign  de- 
vi.sed  for  the  use  of  the  Government 
by  this  body  there  will  l>e  embraced, 
naturally,  all  forms  of  advertising.  The 
billboard  interc.sts  will  have  equal  rep¬ 
resentation  with  the  newspaper  inter¬ 
ests.  The  car-card,  the  electric  sign, 
the  programme — all  subsidiary  adver¬ 
tising  devices  are  thus  aligned  with  the 
newspapers  as  factors  in  any  general 
advertising  c-ampaign. 

Does'  any  great  business  enterprise 
use  all  forms  of  advertising?  Why  does 
John  Wanamaker  concentrate  on  the 
newspapers?  Why  are  a  majority  of 
great  advertising  campaigns  so  concen¬ 
trated?  Is  there  any  sound  reason  why 
the  Government,  when  contemplating 
an  advertising  campaign  for  recruits, 
.should  adopt  a  plan  which  w’ould  not 
appeal  to  a  succcs.sful  business  man? 

It  will  be  pointed  out  that,  in  the  re¬ 
cent  contribution  of  advertising  to 
I’ncle  Sam,  an  enterprise  engineered  by 
the  officials  of  the  Associated  Clubs, 
these  minor  adverti.sing  interests  gave 
generously  of  their  commodities,  while 
but  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  daily 
new.spapers  of  the  country  joined  in  the 
contribution.  If,  therefore,  the  paid  ad¬ 
verti.sing  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  re¬ 
ciprocal  favor,  these  minor  advertising 
Interests  should  be  entitled  to  receive  a 
generous  share  of  the  appropriations. 

Hut  is  it  sound  policy  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  spend  money  for  advertising 
in  this  way?  I.s  it  not  incumbent  upon 
the  Government  to  use  as  much  dis¬ 
crimination  and  practical  sense  in  ap- 
jiortioning  an  advertising  ajipropriation 
as  would  Ije  used  by  a  btisine.ss  man? 
Is  Uncle  Sam  to  adopt  for  his  fir.st  big 
adverti.sing  campaign  the  plans  as  pre¬ 
pared  for  him  by  the  interc.sts  repre- 
.sented  in  the  recent  gift  to  him  of  ad¬ 
vertising  .space  and  devices?  Is  it  good 
ta.ste  for  these  gift-makers  to  now  ap¬ 
point  them.selves  the  arbiters  of  Uncle 


Sam’s  advertising  plans?  Will  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  be  best  served  by  such  plans? 

In  this  whole  plan  of  "convincing  the 
Government  of  the  value  of  advertis¬ 
ing”  the  participating  newspapers  have 
aligned  themsedves  with  the  advocates 
and  promoters  of  all  devices,  u.seful  and 
otherwise,  which  are  classified  as  “ad¬ 
vertising.”  Teaching  di.scrimination  to 
their  local  merchants,  these  publishers 
have  permitted  newspaper  advertising 
space  to  be  placed  on  a  par  of  value  with 
advertising  methods  and  devices  which 
they  have  long  condemned.  If  Uncle 
Sam  is  to  advertise,  why  should  be  not 
have  disinterested  and  expert  advice 
about  methods  and  mediums? 


AN  UNFORTUNATE  ILLUSTRATION 

T^HE  trading  stamp-coupon  inter¬ 
ests  have  searched  long  and  in¬ 
dustriously  for  an  argument 
which  .should  serve  to  give  to  their  de¬ 
vice  an  economic  status.  They  have 
found  one  which  appeals  to  them. 

They  compare  the  trading  stamp  and 
coupon  to  the  cash  discount  which  the 
merchant  receives  from  his  wholesaler 
or  joblier  in  con.sideration  of  prompt 
payment  of  his  bills.  They  assert  that 
the  customer  of  this  merchant,  who 
pays  cash,  is  also  entitled  to  this  dis¬ 
count,  and  that  the  merchant  is  enabled 
to  give  it  to  him  in'  the  guise  of  the 
stamp  or  coupon. 

WOUI..I)  THE  MERCHANT  AfX'EPT 
STAMPS  AND  t.'OUPONS  IN  UIEU  OF 
HIS  CASH  DISCOUNT  WHEN  PAY¬ 
ING  HIS  BILLS  TO  HIS  WHOLE- 
SAI.,ER  OK  JOBBER? 

If  the  idea  is  sound,  as  applied  to  re¬ 
tailing,  it  is  equally  sound  as  applied  to 
the  transactions  between  wholesaler  or 
jobber  and  the  merchant.  YET  WE 
HAVE  NOT  HEARD  OP  ANY 
WHOLESALER  OR  JOBBER  INTRO¬ 
DUCING  THE  TRADING  STAMP  OR 
eXJUPON  AS  A  SITBSTITUTE  FOR 
THE  CASH  DISCOUNT. 

When  a  merchant  pays  his  bills  be¬ 
fore  they  are  actually  due  he  does  so 
to  secure  the  benefit  of  this  same  cash 
discount.  If  it  amounts  to  two  per 
cent,  per  month,  the  inducement  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  saving  is  actual, 
that  the  money  remains  to  his  credit  in 
his  bank. 

The  wise  customer  of  a  store  prefers 
to  act  on  the  same  plan.  The  merchant 
who  gives  stamps,  of  a  suppo.sititious 
value  of  two  per  cent,  on  a  dollar  pur¬ 
chase  has  added  that  two  per  cent.,  or 
a  little  more,  to  the  retail  price  of  his 
goods.  The  merchant  who  does  not  use 
this  device  .sells  at  a  price  which  cov¬ 
ers  this  cash  discount,  AND  LEAVES 
THE  CASH  IN  THE  PURSE  OF  THE 
PURCH.\SER. 

For  a  competitive  merchandising 
proposition  to  masquerade'  under  the 
guise  of  a  plan  by  which  the  merchant 
is  enabled  to  give  a  discount  for  ca.sh 
to  his  customers  is  a  propo-sition  so  ab¬ 
surd  that  it  is  unfortunate  for  the 
stamp  and  coupon  interests  that  they 
have  had  to  promulgate  it. 

Messrs.  Caldwell  and  Hamilton  must 
find  some  argument  lietter  than  this. 
It  is  a  boomerang.  But  IS  there  any 
better  argument  to  be  found?  We 
doubt  it. 


RUNNING  “READERS.” 

N  Mr.  Buxton's  questionnaire,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  publi.shers,  advertising 
agents  and  national  advorti.sera,  he 
sought  light  on  the  subject  of  running 
“readers,”  without  extra  charge,  in  or¬ 
der  to  strengthen  an  advertising  cam¬ 
paign. 

The  advertising  agents  w'erc  asked 
whether  they  requested  such  service 
from  publisher.s.  Three  of  them  an¬ 
swered,  yes;  twelve  of  them,  occasional¬ 


ly;  thirty-one  answered,  no.  One  ageat 
commented:  “When  the  advertiser  in¬ 
sists,  we  help  take  advantage  of  weak 
IiajM'rs.”  Another  remarked:  "It  de¬ 
pends  on  the  paper.”  Still  another 
commented:  “On  a  paid  ba.sls.” 

As  will  lie  noted,  a  great  majority  of 
the  agents  neither  ask  nor  expect  these 
free  gifts  of  space — and,  with  some 
others,  “it  depends  on  the  paper."  The 
general  view  would  seem  to  be  that  only 
the  weak  papers  are  expected  to  accord 
this  extra  measure  of  service.  Does  it 
not  follow,  then,  that  a  really  strong 
paper,  if  given  to  this  practice  of  grant¬ 
ing  free  reading  notices  aligns  itself 
with  the  weaker  ones — with  pape.-s 
having  no  standards  of  practice  which 
are  vital  to  them? 

Of  the  eight  publishers  who  answered 
the  question  with  a  half-allirmative. 
“occasionally,”  one  commented:  "Rests 
with  editorial  department.”  In  tin-  ab¬ 
sence  of  fixed  policies  in  the  business 
department,  this  is  a  good  expeilient. 
If  the  matter  is  left  to  his  judgment, 
without  pressure  from  downstair.--  the 
average  editor  will  weigh  the.se  things 
in  the  scales  of  “news-value,”  and  the 
mere  puff  will  have  little  chance. 

Forty-three  publishers,  of  the  fifty- 
one  answering  the  query,  replied  in  the 
negative.  These  figures  are  evidi  ncc 
of  the  ratio  of  sound,  as  against  un- 
.sound,  policies  and  rules  practiced  by 
daily  newspapers.  It  is  only  the  min¬ 
ority  of  publi.shers  who  need  to  be 
chastened  in  this  matter — yet  this 
minority  includes  some  excellent  inib- 
lication.s,  whose  example,  because  of 
that  fact,  is  demoralizing. 

It  is  not  neces.sary  to  lend  the  edi¬ 
torial  influence  of  a  ncwsp.Tiier  to  the 
task  of  making  any  good  advertising 
in  its  columns  bring  results.  The  bc.st 
newspapers  do  devote  space  to  the  woik 
of  educating  readers  as  to  the  value  and 
interest  to  them  of  tho  advertising  in 
their  columns — but  the  propaganda 
work  of  this  character  covers  all  ad¬ 
vertising  alike,  and  does  not  single  out 
a  special  advertisement  for  special 
boosting. 


A  good  deal  of  hopeful  expectation 
centres  in  the  work  now  being 
done  by  the  Federal  Trade  t'oin- 
mi.ssion  in  its  investigation  of  tho  news 
print  situation.  There  is  something 
fundamentally  wrong  with  a  great  in¬ 
dustry  in  which  prices  are  fixed  arbi¬ 
trarily,  in  which  the  consumer  is  whol¬ 
ly  at  the  mercy  of  the  seller’s  monu-n- 
tary  frame  of  mind.  VVe  hear  of  pn!)- 
lishers  who  are  unable  to  renew  their 
contracts  for  news  print  on  any  terms, 
but  are  compelled  to  buy  in  an  open 
market,  in  which  the  seller  is  not  at 
all  anxious  to  sell  at  any  price,  and  not 
willing  to  quote  a  price  at  all  for  fu¬ 
ture  delivery.  It  would  .seem,  to  the 
lay  mind,  that  this  process  of  dr-moral¬ 
izing  the  market  is  one  entered  upon 
deliberately  by  the  manufacturer.s,  willi 
the  aim  to  breed  panic  among  the  iiuti- 
llshers,  and  to  put  them  in  a  frami- 
of  mind  where  new  contracts,  at 
greatly  advanced  prices,  will  lie  eager¬ 
ly  made.  For  this  reason  the  work  of 
the  Trade  Commission  should  be  speed¬ 
ed  up,  and  if  it  is  found  that  nianiim- 
lation  is  playing  a  larger  part  than  ai-e 
economic  conditions  in  the  prc.sent  si'- 
uation,  relief  may  be  sought  in  a  Con¬ 
gressional  investigation. 


Elsewhere  in  the  i.ssue  wiii  be 
found  the  announcement  of  the 
opening  of  an  information  bureau  in 
Wa.shington  for  the  iM-nefit  of  Tub  Eoi- 
Tort  ANt)  /’I'Bt.isiiKR's  readers.  It  ough* 
to  be  a  great  help  to  busy  newspaper 
and  advertising  men. 
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PERSONALS 

■vyK"'  yOKK. — Stephen  Honsal,  the 
IN  well-known  war  correspondent  and 
newspaper  special  writer,  who  for  the 
jiast  two  years  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Hoard  of  Public  Utilities  in  the  Phil¬ 
ippines,  has  resigned. 

Herman  Bernstein,  who  was  recently 
appointed  editor  of  the  American  He¬ 
brew,  announced  on  July  7  in  The  Day, 
the  Yiddish  daily  which  he  founded  and 
editf'd  for  two  years,  his  withdrawal 
from  the  latter  publication,  and  is  no 
longer  responsible  for  its  editorial  con¬ 
duct. 

William  Winter,  dean  or  American 
dramatic  critics,  and  for  over  thirty 
years  on  the  New  York  Tribune,  but 
now  la  tired,  was  eighty-eight  years  old 
on  Saturday.  Mr.  Winter  received  many 
telegrams  and  letters  of  congratulation. 

William  J.  Guard,  pre.ss  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company, 
of  this  city,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Guard, 
.sailed  on  Saturday  to  join  General  Man¬ 
ager  (iattl-Casazza  in  Italy. 

('esare,  whose  cartoons  have  appear¬ 
ed  in  the  New  York  Sun  for  several 
year.s,  has  been  engaged  by  the  Evening 
Post.  I’t)  to  this  time  the  Post  has  rarely 
I>ubli.shed  cartoons  except  in  its  Satur¬ 
day  issue. 

“Bud”  Fisher,  who  draws  the  “Mutt 
and  Jeff”  comics  for  the  New  York 
World  and  other  newspapers,  sustained 
a  broken  rib  and  severe  bruise.s,  as  the 
result  of  an  automoV)ile  accident  near 
Saratoga  on  Saturday. 

Capt.  George  A.  Shreiner,  of  the  As- 
.sociated  Press  staff  of  war  correspon¬ 
dents,  who  has  l)cen  home  in  New  York 
for  several  weeks  on  a  vacation,  sailed 
this  week  to  resume  his  duties  at  the 
front 

Kyan  Walker,  the  cartoonist,  has 
been  alnsent  from  New  York  on  a 
lecture  trip  that  has  kept  him  busy 
.since  last  fall.  He  spoke  250  times,  and 
covered  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union. 


OTHER  CITIES.— Former  State  Sen¬ 
ator  Thomas  Rees,  publisher  of 
the  Springfield  (Ill.)  State  Register,  is 
a  candidate  for  the  Democratic  nomina¬ 
tion  for  Congress  from  the  Twenty-first 
l>istrict  of  Illinois.  For  thirty-fiv’e  year.s 
he  has  l)een  one  of  the  proprietors  and 
publishers  of  the  Register,  which  is  rec¬ 
ognized  as  one  of  the  most  potential 
Democratic  journals  in  the  country. 

Goode  M.  Guerry,  who  for  eight  year.s 
has  been  connected  with  the  Tampa 
(Fla.)  Morning  Tribune,  first  as  city, 
then  as  managing  editor,  has  left  that 
newspaper  to  go  to  the  .Tack.sonville 
Metropolis  as  news  editor.  He  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Robert  W.  Bentley,  who  re¬ 
signed  as  managing  editor  of  the  Tampa 
Daily  Times,  to  become  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  morning  paper. 

I!ali>h  D.  Casey,  of  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer,  has  been  appointed  as- 
si.stant  professor  in  journalism  at  the 
State  University  of  Montana,  succeed¬ 
ing  Prof.  Carl  H.  Getz,  who  has  gone 
to  o>)io  State  University. 

.lack  Royle,  from  the  Chicago  office 
of  the  As.sociated  Pre.ss,  was  in  Wa.sh- 
ington  this  week  to  secure  pas.sports  to 
enter  Mexico,  and  will  lie  stationed  at 
Mexico  City  for  the  As.sociated  I’res.s. 
He  has  been  on  the  border  and  in  Mex¬ 
ico  (’ity  a  great  deal  during  the  past 
two  years. 

Bice  Gaither,  editor  of  the  Meridian 
(.Mi.ss.)  Dispatch,  has  gone  to  Hot 
S|>ring.s,  N.  C.,  where  he  will  spend  a 
vacation  of  several  weeks. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Francks  T.  Tagg  has 
just  retired  from  the  editorship  of  the 
Baltimore  Methodist  Protestant  after 


twenty-flve  years’  continuous  service  in 
that  capacity.  He  is  succeeded  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Frank  T.  Benson,  of  Wash¬ 
ington. 

R.  C.  Harbison,  editor  of  the  San 
Bernardino  (Cal.)  Sun  and  formerly 
connected  with  the  San  Franci.sco  Ex¬ 
aminer,  has  been  endorsed  by  the  Re¬ 
publicans  of  the  Eleventh  California 
District  for  Congress?.  The  district  com¬ 
prises  the  counties  of  San  Diego,  Or¬ 
ange,  River.side,  San  Bernardino,  Im¬ 
perial,  Inyo,  and  Mono. 

Col.  J.  Perry  Fyffe,  city  editor  of  the 
Chattanooga  News,  has  responded  to 
the  call  to  the  colors,  and  is  now  sta¬ 
tioned  with  the  soldiers  at  Nashville. 
Col.  Fyffe  is  an  officer  in  the  local  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  National  Guard. 

How'ard  Stodghill,  formerly  circula¬ 
tion  manager  for  the  Montgomery 
(.\la.)  Adverti.ser,  is  now  circulation 
manager  for  the  Eouisville  (Ky.)  Her¬ 
ald,  succeeding  J.  H.  Scales. 

J.  Sherman  Porter,  managing  editor 
of  the  Dexington  (Ky.)  Herald,  has 
simt  in  his  resignation,  effective  Au¬ 
gust  1. 

Roger  Burlingame,  managing  editol 
of  the  Frankfort  (Ky.)  State  Journal, 
has  resigned.  He  expects  to  engage  in 
newspaper  work  in  Lexington. 

Howard  W’.  Stodghill,  formerly  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  the  Mol)iIc  (Ala.) 
Item,  Is  now  in  charge  of  the  circulation 
department  of  the  liOuisvillc  (Ky.)  Her¬ 
ald,  succeeding  J.  H.  Scales,  who  is 
with  the  Kentucky  Magazine  Agency. 

Merritt  Isaacs,  for  several  years  on 
the  staff  of  the  Sandusky  (O.)  Regi.ster, 
has  succeeded  E.  H.  Hilt,  who  became 
general  manager  of  the  lairain  News  .a 
few  month  ago,  as  night  editor  of  that 
newspaper. 

Eugene  \Vk  Farrell,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  News,  and 
Mrs.  Farrell  are  .spending  a  few  weeks 
at  the  Meadow  Lawn  House,  Elka  Park, 
Greene  County,  N.  Y. 

N.  H.  Linkenfclter,  prominent  news¬ 
paper  man  of  Oklahoma  City,  Okla., 
has  been  appointed  by  Frank  M.  Gault, 
president  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  as  secretary  of  the  board  to 
succeed  the  late  Don  B.  I.,awhead,  who 
died  suddenly  several  days  ago. 

Mrf?.  Clare  Kinnamore,  wife  of  Staff 
Correspondent  Kinnamore,  of  the  St. 
I..ouis  Post-Dispatch,  is  visiting  her 
husband  at  El  Pa.so,  Tex.  Mrs.  Kinna¬ 
more  is  a  newspaper  .sketch  artist,  and 
will  make  a  number  of  .sketches  of 
border  scenes,  and  e.specially  of  the 
arrival  of  the  National  Guard  troops. 

Harry  A.  Sward,  treasurer  of  the 
Moline  (Ill.)  Di.spatch  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  is  .spending  a  vacation  of  two 
weeks  in  the  East. 

J.  A.  Mosenfelder,  of  Davenport,  la., 
:i  junior  in  the  School  of  .lournalism  at 
the  University  of  Michigan,  i.?  doing 
vacation  relief  work  on  the  Moline  (Ill.) 
Dispatch. 


CHICAGO.  —  Reports  that  Hopewell 
L.  Rogers,  busine.ss  manager  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  New.s,  has  re- 
.signed  from  Battery  C,  of  the  Il¬ 
linois  National  Guard,  now  on  duty 
on  the  Mexican  frontier,  and  had 
been  married,  following  his  resigna¬ 
tion,  were  definitely  denied  by  the  Daily 
News  upon  intjuiry  by  the  Chicago  cor- 


PROVIDENCE,  R.  I.— Fred  Hopkins, 
suburban  editor  of  the  Journal, 
entertained  a  numlKjr  of  old-time  bi¬ 
cycle  riders  at  the  I’en  and  Pencil  Club 
.‘Saturday,  following  the  annual  reunion. 

James  Keane  has  entered  the  employ 
'  f  the  Providence  Journal  ns  cartoon¬ 
ist. 

Thomas  Brady,  ir.,  formerly  of  the 
Journal,  now  a  member  of  the  Rhode 
l.sland  Troop  of  Cavalry,  is  .side-lining 
storie.s  to  the  Journal -on  the  trip  to 
the  border,  while  Ralph  Bai'ey  is  senl- 
Ing  stories  to  the  Tribune. 

A.  W.  Talbot,  of  the  Journ-al,  leaves 
Monday  for  a  two  weeks'  canoeing  trip 
to  Newport,  Vt.  William  M.  Strong,  of 
the  Journal,  will  spend  his  vacation  in 
Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  and  Now 
York. 


HOPEWEI.I.  L.  R(XiERS. 

resiK)ndent  of  The  Editou  and  Pi'bi.ish- 
ER.  Mr.  Rogers  asked  for  and  obtained 
a  two-day  leave  of  ab.sence  from  his 
command  on  June  27  to  attend  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  American  Newspaper  I’ub- 
li.shers'  A.s.sociation  in  New  York,  of 
which  he  is  pre.sident.  Upon  his  return 
he  a.sked  to  be  sworn  in,  and  this  was 
done.  Later  on  the  .same  day,  he  passed 
the  medical  examination  and  became  a 
Federal  soldier.  The  engagement  of 
Miss  Agnes  Street,  of  41  East  Schiller 
Street,  daughter  of  W.  D.  C.  Street, 
manager  of  the  Chicago  Clearing 
House  As.sociation,  to  -Mr.  Rogers  was 
announced  on  June  29.  Mr.  Rogers  is 
now  with  Battery  C  on  the  border.  The 
date  of  his  wedding  has  not  been  an¬ 
nounced. 

Richard  J.  Finnegan,  managing  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Journal,  on  Thursday 
celebrated  nine  years  of  married  life. 
The  boys  of  the  staff,  from  the  circula¬ 
tion  department  to  the  exclusive  gentle¬ 
men  who  have  attained  the  distinction 
of  iittle  offices  all  to  them-selves,  pre¬ 
sented  Mr.  Finnegan  with  a  round  robin 
of  congratulations,  facetious  and  other- 
wi.se. 

George  Wheeler  Hinman,  jr.,  has  left 
the  Tribune  to  l)ecome  secretary  of  the 
Chicago  Auxiliary  to  the  American  Re- 
iief  Committee  of  Berlin. 

Jack  Little,  jr.,  the  American’s  war 
expert,  is  numbered  among  the  vaca¬ 
tionists  this  week,  as  is  also  L.  Sloan. 

Hector  Elwell  is  back  on  the  city  edi¬ 
tor’s  job  at  the  American,  after  an  ex¬ 
tended  vacation  in  Michigan. 

Russell  Edwards,  who  resigned  his 
position  as  assistant  city  editor  of  the 
American  to  lx>come  publicity  manager 
of  Bi.smarck  Garden.s,  is  back  on  the 
American  again,  doing  re-write. 

Clarence  Snyder,  of  the  International 
News  Service,  spent  a  few  hours  in 
Chicago  this  week  on  his  way  back 
to  New  York  from  the  Mexican  border. 

Ring  I.(ardner,  the  Tribune’s  sport- 
page  columnist,  is  s|M>nding  his  vaca¬ 
tion  in  New  York. 

Mrs.  Clara  Page,  is  doing  Society  on 
the  Herald,  and  Mrs.  Jessie  Donahiie 
has  been  appointed  club  editor  of  that 
paper. 

Chicago’s  veteran  new.spaper  man, 
W.  Y.  Perry,  has  come  safely  through 
an  oi)eration  for  appendicitis  at  Wesley 
Ho.spital.  Mr.  Perry  is  Chicago  repre¬ 


sentative  of  the  Indianapolis  News,  j 

Washington  Star,  Baltimore  News,  I 

Montreal  Star,  and  several  other  news-  ! 

paper:?.  He  is  widely  known  in  the  | 

•Middle  We.st  and  as  widely  popular.  \ 

Joseph  D.  Salkeld,  political  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Journal,  is  on  a  two  weeks’  j 

tishing  trip  on  the  Illinois  River.  i 

Melvilie  1^.  Slater,  rewrite  man  on 
the  Chicago  Journal,  is  on  the  city  de.sk  j 

in  the  vacation  absence  of  Marquis  { 

James,  a.ssistant  city  editor. 


PHILADELPHIA— Cyrus  H.  K.  Cur¬ 
tis  has  begun  his  usual  .summer 
programme,  going  up  to  Maine  and 
coming  down  on»’e  a  month  to  New 
York  on  his  yacht,  and  then,  coming  to 
I’hiladelphia*  by  train. 

C.  H.  Honte,  dramatic  editor  of  the 
Public  Ledger,  is  on  his  annuai  foreign 
trip.  This  year  he  has  gone  to  Japan, 
travelling  overland  by  way  of  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  Rockies  to  Vancouver,  and 
thence  to  Hawaii,  where  he  will  spend 
some  time  in  Honolulu.  He  plans  to 
return  by  the  Southern  route,  along 
the  .Mexican  border,  and  so  through 
New  Orlean.s,  home. 

Harry  Covington,  night  city  editor  of 
the  Ledger,  will  leave  for  the  West  next 
■Monday,  on  his  vacation. 

“.lack”  Young,  of  the  Ledger,  who 
.s«d  off  .so  gayly  to  the  boundary  last 
week  with  Troo))  A,  ai'companied  by 
fanfares  of  approbation  from  his  broth¬ 
er  scril)es,  is  back  again,  the  medical 
authorities  having  refused  to  accept 
him. 

Howard  Shelley  has  gone  to  New¬ 
port  for  the  sumtner,  and  will  locate  in 
New  York  in  the  fall. 

Yoshio  Nitobe,  formerly  on  the  I’ub- 
lic  Ledger  staff.  saiUsl  from  Seattle  for 
his  home  in  Tokio  this  week.  He  is  a 
Haverford  graduate,  the  .son  of  Dr. 
Inazo  Nitobe,  of  the  I  mix' rial  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kyoto. 


PITTSBURGH — G.  S.  .Xpplegarth, 

editorial  writer  on  the  Pittsburgh 
Gazette-Times,  has  taken  a  similai  po¬ 
sition  on  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin.  Me. 
Cready  Hu.ston,  night  editor  of  the  Ga- 
zctte-Time.s,  is  Mr.  .tpplegarth’s  succes- 
.sor.  Reginald  Warner  is  now  night  edi¬ 
tor. 

Col.  Charles  .Alexander  Rook,  presi¬ 
dent  and  editor  of  the  Pitt.sburgh  Dis¬ 
patch,  has  been  s?'lected  as  a  Pre.siden- 
tial  ehH'tor,  representing  the  Thirtieth 
Distr-ict.  comprising  the  Seventh  to 
Twelfth  Wards  of  Pittsburgh,  Home¬ 
stead.  .McKeesport,  Duquesne,  and  oth¬ 
er  Monongahela  Valley  towns.  Hi.s 
mime  ha.s  been  sent  to  .Di.stice  Charles 
E.  Hughes,  the  Rei)ublican  nominee  for 
President. 

Nicholas  Martin,  of  the  Tri-State  Bu- 
rea?i.  is  at  Plattsburgh  for  a  month’s 
training. 

Claude  E.  Morehouse,  night  editor  of 
the  I’ost,  is  automobiling  in  Ohio,  call¬ 
ing  on  fraternal  friends  in  Cleveland 
and  .\kron. 

Mi.ss  Iva  I.  Riley,  of  the  Gazette- 
Time.s,  has  returiu-d  from  a  trip  to 
Iowa,  and  whilq  away  covered  the  po¬ 
litical  conventions  at  Chicago  for  the 
Gazette-Times. 

Arthur  G.  Burgoyne,  jr.,  is  writing 
a  daily  letter  from  the  border  to  the 
folks  back  home,  for  the  Pitt.sburgh  Ga- 
zette-Time.s. 

Marion  Bon.sall  Davis,  a  former  Pitts¬ 
burgh  newspaper  woman,  is  en  route  to 
the  front  as  a  nurse  in  the  service  of 
the  .Allies. 

(More  I’rrsniials  on  2.7.) 


The  Northea.st  Nebraska  Editorial 
A.s.sociation  will  hold  its  ufxt  meeting  at 
Norfolk,  July  28  and  29. 
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RESULTS  OF  VIGILANCE 

How  Cen8or»>hip  of  Advertising  Copy  Is 
Making  Cleaner  Newspapers  and  Is 
Proterting  the  Public  Against 
Frauds — The  Work  Reviewed. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  papers 
read  ix'fore  the  A.  A.  C.  of  VV.  Con¬ 
vention  was  that  of  Merle  Sidener, 
chairman  of  the  National  Vigilance 
I'ommittee,  on  the  vigilance  work  of  the 
A.ssociation.  It  was  read  by  H.  J.  Ken¬ 
ner,  secretary  of  the  National  Vigilance 
('ommittee,  before  the  Newspaper  De- 
I>artmental.  Summarizing  the  purpose 
and  activities  of  the  vigilance  commit¬ 
tees,  Mr.  Kenner  said: 

‘‘Vigilance  comrtiittees  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World 
help  to  conserve  a  valuable  newspaper 
property,  reader-confidence  in  advertis¬ 
ing  columns.  They  furnish  facts  to 
aid  newspapers  in  their  censorship  of 
advertising  copy.  They  go  direct  to 
advertisers  and  persuade  them  to  avoid 
the  use  of  untrue  or  distrust-breeding 
statements  in  their  newspaper  adver- 
ti.sing.  By  quiet  investigation  and 
friendly  action,  they  eliminate  adver¬ 
tising  practices  which  are  unfair  com¬ 
petitively,  and  which  are  demoralizing 
to  trade  development. 

"The  work  of  the  vigilance  commit¬ 
tees  is  a  service  to  honest  business,  not 
a  propaganda.  The  committees  do  not 
attack  advertisers.  They  gather  facts 
and  let  the  facts  show  the  character 
of  the  advertising  investigated.  They 
are  thorough  in  investigation  and  de¬ 
liberate  in  action.  They  are  always 
open-minded  and  dispassionate.  ‘They 
see  all  sides  of  an  advertising  ques¬ 
tion.  They  judge  every  case  of  ques¬ 
tionable  advertising  on  its  own  merits. 
They  are  not  opposed  to  any  advertising 
as  a  class.  Honest  adverti.sing  of  hon¬ 
est  products  is  helped,  not  hurt,  by  the 
vigilance  work  of  the  Advertising  Clubs. 

“After  1  tell  you  what  the  National 
Vigilance  Committee  and  the  local  com¬ 
mittees  are  trying  to  do  for  newspapers, 

I  hope  that  you  will  create  a  commit¬ 
tee  to  work  with  them  closely  in  the 
coming  year  so  that  they  may  be  of 
much  greater  service  to  new.spapers. 
The  men  directing  the  affairs  of  the 
National  Committee  possess  practical 
newspaper  advertising  experience.  They 
feel  that  they  understand  your  prob¬ 
lems  and  .sympathize  with  them,  yet 
they  want  you  to  tell  them  how  j/our 
vigilance  committees  may  be  made  of 
greater  value  to  you. 

ALWAYS  READY  TO  HELP. 

“Do  you  want  to  know  whether  or 
not  the  stock-selling  copy  of  .some  West¬ 
ern  oil  company  is  trustworthy?  Do 
you  want  to  know  the  nature  of  the 
s<'heme  being  u.sed  by  a  “work-at-home" 
clas.sified  adverti.ser?  Do  you  want  to 
know  whether  the  claims  made  for  a 
certain  medical  product  are  reasonably 
true  or  not?  If  so,  please  a.sk  the  Na¬ 
tional  Vigilance  Committee.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  will  seek  the  mo.st  authoritative 
sources  for  information  bearing  on  all 
of  these  questions.  It  is  ready  at  any 
time  to  initiate  a  special  investigation 
to  get  facts  for  you.  The  Committee 
has  developed  into  a  national  clearing¬ 
house  for  practical  truth-in-advertiwng 
information,  and  it  is  well  equipped  to 
be  of  vital  use  to  newspapers. 

“It  is  cheering  to  know  that  at  la.st 
newspapers  are  to  profit  especially 
through  their  cleannes.s.  The  National 
Vigilance  Committtee  will  campaign  ac¬ 
tively  in  the  coming  year  to  help  clean 
newspapers  get  bu.sine.ss.  And  clean 
newspapers  does  not  mean  merely  those 
which  conduct  reform  campaigns  to 
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purify  politics  and  social  conditions  and 
maintain  a  high  moral  tone  in  their 
editorials.  Clean  newspapers  are  those 
which  also  keep  their  columns  consis¬ 
tently  free  from  objectionable  adver- 
ti.sing. 

“I  think  it  is  because  the  Committee 
has  always  tried  to  be  fair  and  help¬ 
ful  that  newspapers  are  using  its  ser¬ 
vice  with  confidence  and  are  basing 
their  acceptance  or  rejection  of  ac¬ 
counts  upon  the  data  given. 

“In  the  coming  year,  a  committee 
from  the  newspat>er  departmental  of 
the  A.  A.  C.  of  W.,  acting  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Vigilance  Committee,  can  be  of 
great  help  in  making  these  bureaus 
more  effective.  I  hope  a  committee  of 
this  kind  will  be  appointed.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Committee  wants  your  constant 
advice  and  aid  in  order  that  its  service 
may  help  each  of  you  make  your  news¬ 
paper  more  Influential  and  prosperous.” 


NEW  HO.ME  OF  THE  SYKACl'SE  (N.  Y.)  JOURNAL,. 


SUN  PRINTERS  LOSE  APPEAL 


Receiver  for  Muscatine  Daily 
In  friendly  court  proceedings  on  July 
8,  at  Muscatine,  la.,  upon  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  a  majority  of  the  stockholders 
of  the  Muscatine  News  Company,  the 
District  Court  appointed  G.  Allbee  re¬ 
ceiver  for  the  corporation,  in  order  to 
continue  the  publication  of  the  Mus¬ 
catine  News-Tribune.  The  corporation 
announced  if  the  debtors  of  the  com¬ 
pany  will  promptly  pay  their  accounts 
at  the  News-Tribune  office  the  re¬ 
ceiver  will  be  able  not  only  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  paper,  but  to  pay  all  out¬ 
standing  obligations  in  full  without 
prejudice  or  favor  to  any  creditors.  The 
receiver,  Mr.  Allbee,  is  a  prominent 
member  of  the  bar  and  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  Democrats  of  the  county,  and  will 
make  no  change  in  the  policy  of  the 
paper  or  the  personnel  of  the  staff.  J. 
C.  Van  Lent  will  continue  as  business 
manager,  and  Lee  C.  H.  Orbach  will 
be  in  editorial  charge,  T.  H.  Brannan 
having  retired  from  active  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  businesa 


Men  Who  Were  Dropped  Get  No  Re¬ 
lief  From  the  Union. 

When  the  New  York  Sun  took  over 
the  New  York  Press,  forty-two  printers 
were  dropped  to  give  room  to  forty- 
two  from  the  Press.  This  was  done  in 
accordance  with  a  provision  in  the  rules 
of  Typographical  Union  No.  6  to  the 
effect  that  in  case  of  the  consolidation 
of  two  daily  newspapers  the  oldest 
printers  on  the  paper  that  is  absorbed 
must  be  retained,  if  their  terms  of  ser¬ 
vice  exceed  those  of  a  like  number  on 
the  other  paper. 

The  discharged  printers  appealed  from 
a  ruling  of  the  executive  committee  to 
this  effect,  but  at  a  meeting  of  the 
union,  held  on  Sunday,  that  body  voted 
to  su.stain  the  action  of  the  committee. 

It  is  expected  that  the  men  who  were 
dropped,  who  enjoy  the  sympathy  of 
the  older  Sun  men,  will  appeal  from 
the  action  of  the  local  to  the  executive 
council  of  the  International  Union.  If 
they  lose  in  that,  the  matter  may  be 
brought  before  the  convention  of  the 
printers  next  month  in  Baltimore. 

It  is  the  contention  of  the  printers 
who  were  dropped  that  the  Press  has 
ceased  to  exist,  and  that  the  Sun  chapel 
owed  no  jobs  to  printers  who  had  work¬ 
ed  on  the  Press.  The  union  held  that 
the  Press  .still  exists,  as  a  part  of  the 
Sun,  and  that  both  Sun  and  Press  print¬ 
ers  had  to  be  treated  as  if  working  for 
one  paper,  and  if  there  were  too  many, 
the  younger  men  in  point  of  service 
would  have  to  be  dropped.  Of  the  for¬ 
ty-seven  printers  on  the  Press,  forty- 
two  were  older  in  service  than  the  for¬ 
ty-two  Sun  printers. 


New  Honor  for  James  Kemey 
James  Kerney,  “live-wire”  editor  of 
the  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Evening  Times, 
has  V>een  elected  president  of  the  Tren¬ 
ton  liotary  Club,  and  is  filling  the 
office  with  his  characteristic  “pep.” 
One  of  the  first  surprises  he  gave  to 
the  organization  was  to  invite  the 
members  to  dinner  in  the  Times  build¬ 
ing  to  let  them  say  “how”  the  paper 
should  be  run.  Leading  bu.siness  and 
profe.ssional  men  of  the  city  were  in 
attendance.  They  inspected  the  Times‘ 
t>attery  of  sixteen  linotypes,  the  mod¬ 
ern  Goss  press,  and  other  equipment, 
and  found  that  they  could  not  make 
any  suggestions.  One  of  Mr.  Kerney's 
first  idea-s,  which  is  being  carried  to 
fulfilment,  is  the  formation  of  a  rifle 
club  among  the  Rotary  members.  This 
step  is  in  line  with  preparedness  cam¬ 
paigning,  and  Mr.  Kerney  would  have 
a  trained  body  ready  to  take  its  place 
at  the  front  or  to  act  as  a  home  guard 
in  the  al>sence  of  the  National  Guard. 


John  W.  Carey  Buys  Rock  Rapids  Review 

Sioux  City,  la.,  July  10. — John  W. 
f'arey,  a  well-known  newspaper  man, 
who  has  been  an  editorial  writer  on  the 
Sioux  City  Journal  for  several  years, 
has  bought  the  Rock  Rapids  (la.)  Re¬ 
view  from  P.  S.  McCarty,  and  will  take 
possession  on  July  15.  As  a  writer  of 
humorous  verses  concerning  national 
celebritie.s,  under  ^the  heading  “Hoos 
Hoo,”  Mr.  Carey  has  contributed  to 
many  newspapers.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  American  Press  Humorists’  Asso¬ 
ciation. 


Editor  Enright’s  Rise 

The  announcement  that  Frederick  W. 
Enright,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Lynn  (Mass.)  Daily  Telegram,  is  con¬ 
sidering  running  for  Mayor  of  Lynn  this 
fall,  recalls  his  rapid  rise  in  journal¬ 
ism.  He  came  to  Boston  from  Nova 
Scotia  six  years  ago,  and  worked  as  a 
cub  reporter  on  the  Boston  Adv’ertiser. 
I,ater  he  was  a  district  man  on  the 
Bo.ston  American.  Then  he  did  police 
news  on  the  Lynn  Evening  News  and 
covered  Lynn  for  the  Hearst  papers. 
Then  he  conceived  the  idea  of  starting 
the  Telegram,  which  paper  now  claims 
the  third  iargest  circulation  in  Lynn. 


San  Jose  Evening  News  Sold 

C.  W.  Williams,  for  thirty-four  years 
publisher  of  the  San  Jose  (Cal.)  Eve¬ 
ning  News,  has  sold  that  paper  to  H. 
O.  Baggerly,  who  has  been  for  twenty 
years  sporting  editor  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Bulletin.  Mr.  Williams  went  into 
I>artnership  with  H.  A.  Del..acy,  who 
started  the  paper,  six  months  after  the 
first  issue  was  printed.  A  short  time 
later  he  purchased  the  interest  of  Mr. 
DeLacy,  and  for  the  last  thirty-four 
years  has  been  the  sole  owner  and  pub¬ 
lisher.  During  that  time  Mr.  Williams 
has  not  been  out  of  the  office  for  more 
than  three  consecutive  day.s,  and  that 
only  on  three  different  occasions.  Mr. 
Wiiliams  has  been  in  failing  heaith  for 
some  time  past,  and  it  was  this  fact 
that  induced  him  to  sell  the  property 
and  retire. 


High  Newspaper  Postage 
Dr.  R.  M.  Coulter,  Deputy  Postmaster- 
General  of  Canada,  has  handed  out  a 
memorandum  explaining  why  it  costs 
$10  a  year  postage  to  send  daily  news¬ 
papers  to  our  soldiers  fighting  in 
France.  The  i>ostage  is  at  the  rate  of 
one  cent  for  two  ounces,  which  means 
that  an  average  of  about  three  cents 
has  to  lie  put  on  the  ordinary  i.ssue  of 
a  daily  new'spaper.  This  amounts  up 
to  approximately  $10  a  year.  As  on 
previous  occasions,  the  Canadian  po.stal 
authorities  take  refuge  behind  the  inter¬ 
national  postage  regulations.  The  rates 
paid  by  the  Canadian  public  on  nevv.s- 
papers  to  France  are  the  .same  as  tho.se 
paid  by  the  people  of  England  on  news¬ 
papers  forwarded  to  the  same  country. 


Woman  Editor  Arrested 
An  .Vmsterdam  cable  says  that  Ro.sa 
Luxemburg,  principal  editor  of  the  Ber¬ 
lin  Sociali.st  new’spaper  Vorwaerts,  was 
arre.sted  at  her  h  me  in  Berlin  on  Mon¬ 
day  last,  according  to  the  Leipsiger 
Volkszeitung.  The  reason  for  her  ar- 
re.st  has  not  been  ascertained.  Crimi¬ 
nal  proceedings  against  Rosa  Luxem¬ 
burg  and  others  were  instituted  about 
a  year  ago  on  account  of  alleged  trea- 
.sonable  articles  in  the  Monthly  Inter¬ 
nationale,  which  was  suppressed  by  the 
German  Government.  She  was  subse¬ 
quently  released.  In  1914  she  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  serve  a  year  In  prison  for  ac¬ 
cusing  German  officers  of  abusing  pri¬ 
vate  soldiers. 


The  semi-annual  meeting  and  sum¬ 
mer  outing  of  the  Northern  New  York 
Press  Association  will  lie  lu  ld  at  Malone 
and  Meacham  Lake,  July  14  and  15. 


Ottawa  Journal  in  A.  N.  P.  A. 

The  Ottawa  (Canada)  Evening  Jour¬ 
nal  has  been  elected  to  active  member¬ 
ship  in  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association. 


Kentucky  Daily  Suspends 
The  CatletWburg  (Ky.)  Tribune,  a 
daily,  has  su.spended  publication  owing 
to  the  high  cost  of  paper  and  material 
and  to  lack  of  proper  support. 


Don't  complain  of  the  high  cost  of 
advertising:  make  the  adv’ertising 

worth  the  cost  of  purchasing  it. 
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big  concern  on  conservation 

I)U  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Company  Give 
Some  Good  Advice. 

In  a  circular  letter  sent  out  by  E.  I. 
L)u  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  explosives,  appears  the  follow¬ 
ing  anent  the  conservation  of  paper: 

■•The  solution  of  this  problem  is  large¬ 
ly  in  the  hands  of  advertisers  and  busi¬ 
ness  houses  in  general.  For  instance, 
we  had  a  plan  to  double  the  size  of  our 
house  organ  with  a  circulation  of  200,- 
000  per  month,  but  have  decided  to  sus¬ 
pend  this  matter  for  the  present  rather 
than  to  further  disturb  the  paper  mar¬ 
ket.  We  will  also,  until  the  situation 
is  relieved,  publish  every  other  month. 

“All  our  offices  will  be  immediately 
supplied  with  half-size  letterheads  to 
be  used  for  short  letters. 

"We  will  do  no  circularizing  not  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary. 

“In  every  other  way  that  will  not  se¬ 
riously  interfere  with  our  business,  we 
will  make  an  earnest  effort  to  conserve 
Iiaper. 

“One  more  important  point  is  to  see 
that  all  waste  paper  is  resold  rather 
than  burned.  Our  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  has  a  regular  monthly  income 
from  the  sale  of  old  paper  and  obsolete 
electrotypes,  half-tones,  and  line  cuts. 
If  every  advertising  manager  will  look 
over  his  stock  of  cuts  and  sell  the  metal 
of  those  that  are  no  longer  needed,  it 
will  help  the  metal  market  and  will  help 
prevent  prices  of  cuts  and  electrotypes 
from  going  higher.” 


Gone  Out  of  Business 
The  Driftwood  (Pa.)  Gazette  has 
suspended  publication,  after  forty  years’ 
exi.stence.  Its  editorial  proprietor,  Jo¬ 
seph  S.  Johnson,  has  taken  over  the 
Cameron  County  Press,  Emporium,  Pa. 


To  Promote  Church  Advertising 
A  church  advertising  conference  will 
be  held  at  New  Haven,  October  8,  9, 
and  10,  under  the  auspices  of  the  pub¬ 
licity  department  of  the  New  Haven 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  meeting 
will  be  preceded  with  lay  sermons  in 
various  churches  on  Sunday,  October  8. 
The  business  sessions,  Monday  and 
Tuesday,  will  be  followed  by  a  banquet 
Tuesday  evening.  Charles  M.  Dobbs  is 
chairman  of  the  committee  in  charge. 
This  and  other  similar  conferences  are 
following  the  example  set,  some  months 
ago,  by  Chicago  advertising  men  who 
held  a  conference  to  promote  church 
advertising.  The  Philadelphia  Conven¬ 
tion  conference  on  church  advertising 
was  really  the  outgrowth  of  the  Chica¬ 
go  movement.  In  Chicago,  a  perma¬ 
nent  organization  of  "advertising  par¬ 
sons”  has  been  formed,  and  regular 
meetings  are  being  held  at  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Advertising  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Chicago  clubrooms. 


Frank’s  Defeat  Presbrey’s 

On  July  8  at  Flatlands  Grounds,  East 
.85th  Street,  Flatbush,  the  Albert  Frank 
&  Co.  nine  defeated  the  ^Frank  Pres- 
brey  Co.  nine  by  a  score  of  6  to  3.  The 
game  was  well  played  and  full  of  ex¬ 
citement  from  start  to  finish.  Farrell- 
man  pitched  a  fine  game,  held  Presbrey 
scoreless  until  the  eighth  inning  when 
they  scored  three  runs.  Sarata  re¬ 
ceived  fine  support,  Disken  making 
catches  in  left  field  that  looked  like 
sure  hits.  The  score  was  3  to  6  in  favor 
of  the  Frank  nine. 


More  people  read  newspapers  and 
magazines  than  ever  read  them  before, 
and  yet  the  number  of  publications  in 
the  United  States  is  growing  lesa 


Covered  the  IT-Boat  Story 

Washington  ‘er  ’s  who  vis¬ 
ited  Baltimore  i  .  .'-boat  story 

were:  Grafton  a-  H  -ace  Epes, 
and  Norman  Dra.  t.  o  ssociated 

Press:  Lowell  MilK.t,  .md  < 'arl  D. 
Groat,  of  the  United  .  ress;  W.  A. 
Crawford,  of  the  Central  News;  Carl 
M.  Wisehart,  of  the  New  York  Sun;  S. 
K  Sartwell  and  W.  J.  Weisinger,  of 
the  International  News;  Kendrick  Scho¬ 
field.  of  the  Washington  Times;  George 
I.aughlin,  of  the  New  York  Herald; 
Charles  D.  Warner,  of  the  Boston 
Christian  Science  Monitor;  M.  W. 
Bethke,  of  the  New  York  Staats-Zei- 
tung,  and  George  Barthelme,  of  the 
Cologne  (Germany)  Gazette. 


New  Wage  Scale  in  Toronto 

Toronto  publishers  have  recently 
signed  up  a  new  contract  with  the  local 
typographical  union.  It  provides  for 
an  increase  in  wages  of  a  dollar  a  week, 
the  same  to  be  in  effect  from  June  1, 
1916,  to  June  1,  1917.  This  brings  the 
scale  for  evening  papers  up  to  $22  a 
week  and  for  morning  papers  to  $24. 
Apprentices  receive  an  increase  of  $l 
every  six  months,  instead  of  fifty  cents, 
as  at  present.  The  publishers  also  agree 
to  permit  the  apprentices  to  attend  the 
printing  classes  at  the  Technical  School 
during  their  working  hours,  and  pay 
their  wages  while  at  school.  The  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  publishers  in  the 
negotiations  were  J.  F.  Mackey,  To¬ 
ronto  Globe,  and  J.  E.  Atkinson,  Toron¬ 
to  Star. 


Fire  in  New  Orleans  American  Office 

New  Oiu.eans,  July  15. — Fire  did  dam¬ 
age  ol  $5,000  to  the  New  Orleans  Amer¬ 
ican’s  plant  and  building,  at  629-631 
Common  Street  Saturday  afternoon.  An 
overheated  melting  pot  in  the  stereotyp¬ 


ing  department,  on  the  third  floor  was 
too  near  the  woodwork  and  ignited  it. 
Captain  Jackson,  of  the  First  Precinct 
I’olice  found  E.  M.  Hogan,  a  de.nf  and 
dumb  stereotyper  alone  in  the  room, 
and  was  told  by  him  in  writing  what 
"had  happened.  The  Are  burned  through 
the  roof  and  was  smothered  after  an 
hour’s  work.  The  building,  which  was 
not  in.sured,  was  damaged  $2,000,  while 
the  machinery,  which  was  insured,  suf¬ 
fered  $3,000.  Publication  (.f  the  paper 
was  not  interrupted. 

Booneville  (N.  Y.)  Herald  Wins 

The  I’tica  (N.  Y.)  Sunday  Tribune 
Company,  publishing  the  Utica  Herald- 
Dispatch,  has  lost  its  flght  for  designa¬ 
tion  of  that  paper  for  the  publication 
of  the  1916  ses.sion  laws  and  concurrent 
resolutions  in  Oneida  County.  The  Ap¬ 
pellate  Division,  Third  Department,  has 
affirmed  an  order  of  Justice  Chester,  at 
the  Albany  Special  Term,  denying  the 
Sunday  Tribune  Company  a  writ  of 
mandamus  directing  the  Republican 
members  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
Oneida  County  to  revoke  the  de.signa- 
tion  of  the  Boonville  Herald,  published 
by  Garry  A.  Willard,  to  do  the  session 
laws  work.  The  appeal  was  taken 
against  Francis  M.  Hugo,  Secretary  of 
State,  and  Willard. 


N.  Y.  Sun  Shares,  S2,.')00  Each 
Michael  F.  LafTan,  brother  of  Wil¬ 
liam  M.  I.,affan,  for  many  year.s  owner 
of  the  New  York  Sun,  has  left  a  per¬ 
sonal  estate  of  more  than  $85,926.  The 
property  listed  consists  mainly  of 
stocks,  including  five  shares  in  the  Sun 
Publishing  &  Printing  Association,  val¬ 
ued  at  $12,500. 


If  you  want  money,  go  to  stranger* ; 
if  you  want  advice,  go  to  friends;  if 
you  want  nothing,  go  to  relations. 
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The  nNTEMTYPlE 

Fair  Plav  --  Fair  Prices  -  Fair  Proeits 


M 


Model  A 
Single  Magazine 
$2100 


Model  B 
Two  Magazines 
$2600 


Model  C 
Three  Magazines 
$3000 


Standardized  and 
Interchangeable 
Models. 


NEW  YORK 

WORLD  BLDG. 


We  Build  To  Serve 


INTEMTYPE  COKPOEATION 


CH  ICAGO 

OLD  COLONY  BLDG. 


NEW  ORLEANS 

316  CARON  DELET  ST. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

86  THIRD  STREET 


m 


By  Encouraging  the  Man 

who  would  sell  you  something 
different  to  argue  against 

INTERTYPE 

Standardization,  Interchangea¬ 
bility  and  Simplicity — you  may 
learn  how  difficult  it  is  to  really 
talk  seriously  against  three  points 
of  such  vital  interest  to  the  user. 


CANADIAN  AGEINTS-  MILLER  A  RICHARD,  7  Jordan  Stroot,  Ten'oato;  123  PrincoM  Stroot,  Winnipes. 
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DEMANDS  EMBARGO  ON 
MANY  PAPER  PRODUCTS 


Bill  Introduced  in  Congress  by  Repre¬ 
sentative  Dillion,  Will,  if  Passed,  Have 
Sweeping  Effect  Upon  Control  of 
Supply  and  Prices — Much  Discretion¬ 
ary  Power  Given  to  the  President. 
WASHiN(rroN,  July  10. — An  embargo 
upon  print  paper,  wood  puip,  and  pulp 
products,  is  asked  for  by  Representative 
Dillon,  of  New  Hamp.shlre,  a  member 
of  tbe  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  of  the  House.  The  bill  (H. 
K.  1B852),  which  is  considered  an  impor¬ 
tant  one  to  publishers  and  the  paper 
trade,  reads  as  follows: 

"That  an  eml>argo  be,  and  is  hereby, 
laid  on  all  shipments  of  print,  book, 
lM>nd,  and  linen  paper,  pulp,  and  pulp 
t)ro<lucts  to  any  foreign  country. 

“Section  2.  That  the  President  of  the 
I’nited  States  is  hereby  empowered  with 
authority  to  rai.se  the  emlmrgo  by  this 
ac-t  laid  upon  .shipments  of  print,  book, 
iKtnd,  and  linen  paper,  pulp,  and  pulp 
products,  or  any  of  them,  when  in  his 
judgment  the  price  charged  for  such 
jir<Mluct  or  products  to  the  consumer  in 
the  I'nited  States  is  fair,  reasonable,  and 
just,  which  .said  rai.sing  of  the  embargo 
afore.said  shall  be  made  manifest  by  his 
proclamation. 

"Sec.  .1.  That  the  President  of  the 
I'nited  States  is  hereby  empowered  with 
atithority  for  and  during  a  period  of 
two  years  from  the  passage  of  this  act 
to  rei-stabli.sh  .said  embargo  so  raised, 
whi<-h  shall  be  made  manifest  by  his 
proclamation,  if  in  his  judgment  the 
prices  chargf*d  for  the  products  enu¬ 
merated  in  the  foregoing  section  Ijecome 
exorlatant,  unfair,  and  unju.st  to  the 
c-onsuming  public. 

PENALTIES  FOR  VIOLATION. 

“Sec.  4.  That  during  the  continuance 
of  the  emliargo  provided  for  in  this  act, 
any  owner,  master,  or  lessee  of  any 
vessel  clearing  or  attempting  to  clear 
from  any  port  within  the  United  States 
for  any  foreign  port,  having  on  board 
for  carriage  any  print,  book,  bond,  or 
linen  paper,  pulp,  or  pulp  products,  shall 
lx-  fined  in  a  sum  double  the  value  of 
.said  cargo,  and  in  addition  shall  be  fined 
a  sum  not  less  than  $1,000  nor  more 
than  $10,000. 

"Sec.  5.  That  during  the  continuance 
of  the  embargo  provided  for  in  this  act. 
any  railroad  company  or  its  agent  who 
shall  transport  without  the  United 
Slates  any  print,  book,  bond,  or  linen 
paper,  pulp,  or  pulp  products,  shall  be 
fineil  in  a  sum  equivalent  to  double  the 
\alue  of  the  shipment  of  said  products 
aforesaid,  and  in  addition  thereto  shall 
1h-  fined  a  sum  not  less  than  $1,000  nor 
more  than  $10,000. 

".Sec.  6.  That  the  provisions  aforesaid 
shall  equally  apply  to  any  individual, 
iirru,  or  cori>oration  engaged  In  the 
tarrying  of  freight  for  hire  without  the 
I'nited  States.” 

The  bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


Porter  Wrote  Own  Epitaph 
IkisTON,  July  11. — There  are  no  pub¬ 
lic  Ix-qiiests  in  the  will  of  the  late  Linn 
IJoyd  l  orter,  widely-known  author,  who 
wrotJ  under  the  pen  name  of  Albert 
Ross.  All  his  proiierty  is  left  to  his 
widow  and  two  daughter.s,  except  minor 
t)eque.sts  to  his  grandchildren.  The  will 
directs  that  over  the  grave  shall  be  in- 
wrilx-d  "Linn  Boyd  Porter,  1851 — 1916, 
Journalist,  Author,  Traveler.”  Among 
tho.se  who  attended  the  funeral  of  Mr. 
Porter,  who  was  a  former  president  of 
the  Boston  Press  Club,  was  a  delega¬ 
tion  from  the  club. 


Forty  Years  in  Harness 
Providence,  R.  I.,  July  11. — Walter  B. 
Frost,  owner  and  publisher  of  The 
Manufacturing  Jeweler,  of  Providence, 
celebrated  his  fortieth  anniversary  as 
a  newspaper  man  la.st  week.  In  an  in¬ 
teresting  letter  to  the  Sunday  papers 
here  he  outlines  many  experiences  dur¬ 
ing  two  score  years  in  the  game,  tells  of 
great  reporters  he  knew  here,  and  of 
the  advance  of  Providence  in  the  news¬ 
paper  field.  He  says,  in  part:  “The 
city  of  Providence  was  not  half  the 
size  in  1876,  that  it  is  now,  but  it  main¬ 
tained  two  morning  and  two  evening 
papiers,  and  the  calibre  of  the  news¬ 
paper  men  was  high.  Newspapers  at 
that  time  were  set  from  type  and  were 
printed  on  cylinder  presses.  There  were 
no  perfecting  presses  in  Providence,  no 
linotypes,  no  monotypes,  no  stereotyp¬ 
ing  machines,  no  typewriters,  and  no  tel¬ 
ephones,  yet  newspaper  work  was  ex¬ 
citing  and  the  newspapers  of  ihe  day 
were  well  worth  reading.” 


Crossed  Continent  Alone  in  Auto 

Crossing  the  continent  in  an  auto¬ 
mobile  is  not  such  a  novelty  now  as  il 
was  a  few  years  ago,  but  so  far  as  we 
know,  no  person  has  made  the  trip  alone 
save  Hal  Walker,  of  the  reportorial 
.staff  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 
Mr.  Walker  left  San  Francisco  in  an 
Overland  runabout,  model  of  1912,  on 
May  20  and  arrived  in  Oakland,  Me., 
a  distance  of  4,998  miles,  July  6,  with¬ 
out  a  .serious  accident.  He  did  not 
have  a  tire  punctured,  and  had  no 
trouble  with  his  engine;  truly  a  re¬ 
markable  experience.  Mr.  Walker  says 
that  the  journey  would  have  been  six¬ 
teen  days  shorter  had  he  not  been  de¬ 
layed  by  heavy  rain-storms  and  im¬ 
passable  roads  in  the  Middle  West. 


NEWSPAPERS  FROM 

READER’S  STANDPOINT 

(.Continued  from  page  5.) 
probably  should  be  added  to  those  most 
Interested  in  the  general  news. 

A  decided  majority  of  the  persons 
included  in  this  questionnaire  read  ads, 
and  are  not  ashamed  to  say  so.  Sixty- 
six  per  cent,  unhesitatingly  answered 
yes.  Twenty-one  per  cent,  answered 
no,  and  thirteen  per  cent,  gave  a  quali¬ 
fied  answer,  in  most  cases  saying,  "No 
— or  at  least  hardly  ever”;  "very  sel¬ 
dom,”  and  the  like.  I  might  say  that 
there  were  of  course  no  advertising  men 
or  newspaper  men  among  those  ques¬ 
tioned.  The  most  varied  answers  were 
brought  out  in  response  to  the  question, 
"Why  do  you  read  advertising?”  It  is 
difficult  to  catalogue  them,  but  they  are 
capable  of  being  divided  into  groups. 
By  one  of  the  strange  freaks  of  figures 
the  first  four  groups  had  each  exactly 
the  same  number  of  replies.  Sixteen 
per  cent,  of  those  who  read  advertising 
(not  of  the  total  number  of  persons 
questioned)  do  so  from  economy  mo¬ 
tives,  to  learn  about  interesting  sales. 
These  were  not  all  women,  though  they 
were  in  a  majority.  Sixteen  per  cent, 
read  ads  to  see,  as  one  person  put  It, 
"what  they  have  to  say.”  “Because 
the  ads  are  so  interesting,”  another 
explained.  Sixteen  per  cent,  attributed 
their  reading  of  advertising  to  "curios¬ 
ity.”  “I  am  interested  in  seeing  what 
they  will  say  next,”  Is  a  specimen  re¬ 
port  here.  This  group  is,  of  course, 
very  similar  In  motive  to  the  last  one 
mentioned.  I  have  separated  the  two 
because  In  the  former  group  the  in¬ 
terest  seemed  to  centre  on  the  copy 
appeal,  and  In  the  latter  group  the 
curiosity  might  be  aroused  by  anything 
about  the  ad.  Sixteen  per  cent,  read 


advertising  involuntarily,  as  it  were, 
liecause  the  ads  “catch  the  eye.”  “I 
read  an  ad  if  it  stops  me  in  the  paper 
so  I  can’t  help  it,”  .said  one  of  these 
readers.  Another  eight  per  cent.,  which 
possibly  ought  to  be  included  with  the 
la.st  group,  read  advertising  because  of 
its  artistic  merits.  "I  read  advertising 
to  .see  the  art  work  and  to  study  the 
harmonious  arrangements,”  one  in  this 
group  reported.  Eight  per  cent,  more 
read  clas.sified  advertising  only,  either 
"to  buy  or  sell  something,”  “to  see  how 
many  people  are  out  of  work  and  what 
kind  of  jobs  are  open,”  or  for  .some  sim¬ 
ilar  reason.  Eight  per  cent,  avowed 
that  they  read  advertising  to  inform 
themselves.  “I  read  the  ads  to  learn 
the  truth  about  things,”  .said  one  of 
these,  paying  a  fine  uneor..sciou.s  tribute 
to  the  implied  honesty  of  the  advertiser. 

Only  eight  per  cent,  of  the  total — and 
the.se  all  women — stated  that  they  read 
advertising  for  definite  style  informa¬ 
tion.  “I  want  to  see  what  they  are 
wearing  now,”  is  the  way  one  of  this 
group  explained  her  interest.  Eight 
per  cent,  of  those  questioned  would  be, 
however,  sixteen  per  cent,  in  a  list 
of  women  exclusively,  and  probably  it 
would  run  much  higher  in  a  list  com- 
po.sed  of  fashionable  society  women, 
none  of  whom  were  included  in  the 
group  of  persons  to  whom  tbe  present 
questions  were  put. 

Four  per  cent,  of  the  total  of  adver- 
ti.sement  readers  reported  that  they 
read  advertising  merely  “to  pass  the 
time.”  None  of  them  seemed  to  be 
persons  of  too  much  leisure,  on  whose 
hands  time  might  hang  heavily,  so  the 
presumption  is  that  their  reading  of 
advertising  is  pretty  infrequent. 

Questions  eight  and  nine  brought  re¬ 
sults  which  seem  to  prove  conclusively 
that  the  habit  of  .skipping  through  the 
newspaper  is  practically  universal. 
Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  answers 
were  to  the  effect  that  the  readers  go 
through  the  new.spaper  reading  head¬ 
lines  only,  and  that  a  story  must  be  ex¬ 
ceptionally  interesting  to  be  read  entire. 
Twenty-one  per  cent,  stated  that  they 
.select  the  stories  which  interest  them, 
from  the  headlines,  and  then  read  the 
stories  clear  through.  Question  nine 
brought  some  surprising  respon.ses.  Not 
one  of  the  person:^  questioned  stated 
that  he  read  through  to  the  end  of  the 
stories  in  the  paper  as  much  as  half  of 
the  time.  "I  finish  a  story  that  I  begin 
to  read,  about  once  in  ten  times.” 
“Once  in  twenty-five  times,”  .said  an¬ 
other.  “Ten  per  cent,  of  the  time.” 
“Only  in  rare  cases.”  “I  go  beyond  the 
headline  once  in  ten  times,  perhaps,  but 
when  I  do,  I  read  every  word.”  “1 
usually  find  all  I  want  to  know  in  the 
first  paragraph.”  (Due,  of  cour.se,  to 
the  construction  of  a  news  story,  where 
the  first  few  words  give  all  the  impor¬ 
tant  facts.)  “Ten  per  cent,  of  the  time 
I  read  a  story  through.”  “Very  sel¬ 
dom.”  “Three  times  out  of  ten.”  The 
impression  conveyed  by  every  one  of 
the  answers  was  that  the  reader’s  at¬ 
tention  wanders  restlesly  through  the 
pages  of  the  paper,  losing  interest  very 
quickly  in  each  successive  thing  that  it 
pauses  upon.  If  this  is  correct.  It 
speaks  of  the  necessity  for  first,  com¬ 
paratively  large  space  for  display  ad¬ 
vertising — since  roving  attention  is 
harder  to  capture  than  that  of  the 
man  who  diligently  studies  up  and  down 
the  page — and  second,  economy  of 
words.  If  the  average  reader  spends 
only  ten  or  fifteen  seconds  on  each 
item  that  he  pa.s.se.s,  then  your  adver¬ 
tising  message  mu.st  be  so  worded  that 
the  kernel  of  what  you  have  to  say 
may  be  grasped  in  that  length  of  time — 


or  else  your  headline  or  illustration 
mu.st  be  so  fascinatingly  interesting  that 
the  reader  cannot  resist  its  appeal. 

The  tenth  question — “What  are  the 
merits  of  your  favorite  paper  which 
have  induced  you  to  subscribe  for  it”— 
developed  the  fact  that  convenient  ar¬ 
rangement  of  news  is  a  prime  factor 
in  inducing  a  choice.  Thirty  .six  per 
cent  of  the  total  voted  for  a  five-cent 
morning  paper  which  makes  a  specialty 
of  carefully  tabulating  and  indexing  its 
new.s.  A  morning  five-cent  paper  of  a 
rather  sensational  type  came  next, 
with  eighteen  per  cent.  A  morning 
one-cent  paper  came  third  with  fif¬ 
teen  per  cent.  A  conservative  evening 
l)aper  came  next  with  six  per  cent.  The 
evening  paper  which  has  the  largest 
circulation  in  the  city — nearly  three 
times  as  great  as  that  of  the  five-cent 
morning  paper  which  heads  the  li.st — 
had  only  a  three  per  cent,  vote,  being 
on  an  equality  with  the  one-cent  eve¬ 
ning  daily  which  fights  the  battle  of 
organized  labor.  Three  per  cent,  of  the 
list  voted  for  a  five-cent  morning  daily 
published  1,500  miles  away  from  our 
city,  preferring  apparently  its  musical, 
dramatic,  and  literary  criticisms  and  a 
brilliantly  edited  column  of  whimsicali¬ 
ties  for  which  it  is  famous.  Sixteen 
per  cent,  of  the  list  could  state  no  pref¬ 
erence  among  several  papers. 

Political  affiliation  was  not  mentioned 
by  any  one  either  in  praising  or  con¬ 
demning  any  paper.  Indeed,  the  paper 
which  stood  first  on  the  list  is  noto¬ 
rious  for  the  degree  to  which  its  edi¬ 
torial  policy  colors  its  handling  of  new.s, 
and  has  been  a  sturdy  supporter  of  the 
losing  side  in  every  political  campaign 
in  the  State  for  the  past  five  years.  As 
was  stated  above,  the  selling  price  of 
the  paper  also  seems  to  be  a  matter  of 
complete  indifference.  It  was  never 
once  referred  to  as  being  a  determining 
cause.  Incidentally,  six  per  cent,  of  the 
persons  questioned  wrongly  stated  that 
such-and-such  a  paper  is  a  morning  or 
evening  publication,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  subscribers  to  it  and 
ought  to  be  aware  of  its  time  of  ap¬ 
pearance.  If  I  may  Insert  here  a  per¬ 
sonal  opinion,  I  would  add  that  in  my 
judgment  the  reading  public  is  far 
less  concerned  about  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  morning  and  afternoon  papers 
than  are  journalists.  Among  newspaper 
men  “news  is  news  until  to-morrow," 
but  among  readers  “news  is  news  until 
it  is  read.”  I  have  repeatedly  seen  twen¬ 
ty  per  cent,  of  the  newspaper  readers 
on  a  street  car  with  yesterday’s  paper 
in  their  hands;  and  I  have  just  as  often 
been  in  homes  where  the  average  life  of 
each  new.spaper  was  at  least  forty-eight 
hours.  Moreover,  in  several  year.s’  re¬ 
tail  advertising  experience,  I  have  found 
that  one  Insertion  of  an  advertisement 
announcing  a  special  sale,  limited  to 
two  days’  time,  pulls  almost  as  heavily 
the  second  day  as  the  first,  which  mu.st 
be  due  in  part  at  least  to  the  belated 
reading  of  the  ad  by  many  people. 

This  report  hardly  needs  any  elab¬ 
orate  conclusion,  as  the  inferences  to 
be  drawn  from  the  results  are  stated 
in  the  text  where  they  are  not  clearly 
obvious.  Of  course,  these  results  are 
not  to  be  taken  too  seriously;  inasmuch 
as  conditions  vary  from  city  to  city, 
and  among  various  classes  of  readers, 
and  what  is  true  in  our  city  would  not 
be  true  in  another  part  of  the  country.  I 
believe,  however,  that  there  is  a  fruitful 
field  for  investigation,  which  is  .some¬ 
what  indicated  by  the  pre.sent  que.stion- 
naire;  and  that  a  more  cxhau.stlve  In¬ 
quiry  on  a  nationwide  scale  would  b' 
certain  to  produce  results  of  decided 
interest  to  advertising  men. 
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PACIFIC  COAST  SITUATION 


Increased  Appropriations  for  Advertis¬ 
ing  Made  by  National  Dealers. 

San’  Fkanciscx),  July  6. — Louis  Honig, 
president  of  the  Honig-Cooper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Company,  of  San  Francisco,  who  re¬ 
turned  from  an  extensive  Eastern  tour, 
is  optimistic  as  to  the  future  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  business  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
.\fter  spending  some  time  in  New  York, 
he  visited  Chicago  and  attended  the 
Hepublican  National  Convention,  pri¬ 
marily  to  get  a  line  on  national  policies 
as  expressed  at  the  Conventions,  with 
a  view  to  their  relationship  to  the  forth¬ 
coming  political  campaign  on  the  Pa¬ 
cific  t'oast. 

On  his  return  here,  Honig  met  a  num- 
Ix'r  of  men  prominent  in  Coast  business 
circles,  who  agreed  with  him  that  the 
coming  Presidential  campaign  will  not 
interfere  with  general  business  condi¬ 
tions  on  the  Coast  as  much  as  some  of 
the  previous  campaigns.  While  the  re¬ 
flex  of  the  Eastern  war  market  pros¬ 
perity  has  not  been  felt  here  to  a  great 
extent,  there  has  been  an  upward  trend 
that  is  slow  but  sure.  The  men  at  the 
head  of  large  interests,  such  as  pro¬ 
duce,  canned  goods,  etc.,  think  that 
the  outlook  for  the  year’s  business  is 
good. 

The  men  who  are  putting  up  Oregon 
Hood  River  apples,  and  the  “Skookum” 
apples  from  the  State  of  Washington, 
are  planning  newspaper  national  cam¬ 
paigns  for  the  fall.  The  California  Cen¬ 
tral  Creameries  will  continue  newspaper 
advertising  of  its  Golden  State  Rutter. 
The  Sperry  Flour  Company,  of  San 
Francisco,  is  increasing  its  appropria¬ 
tion  for  the  Pacific  Coast  newspapers. 
A.  Schilling  &  Co.,  the  largest  tea  and 
coffee  house  on  the  Coast,  are  using 
larger-sized  copy  in  more  Coast  papers 
than  in  the  past.  D.  Ghirardolli  &  Co. 
ai'e  planning  to  use  large  -newspaper 
space  in  Coast  papers  during  the  fall 
of  this  year  and  the  spring  of  1917. 


RICE  GROWERS  TO  ADVERTISE 


Will  Conduct  Campaign  to  Promote 
Larger  Consumption  of  Cereal. 

Philadelphia,  July  13. — An  echo  of 
the  ad  men’s  big  convention  here  comes 
in  the  announcement  by  J.  M.  Stoner, 
of  the  firm  of  D.  S.  &  H.  Craig,  Inc., 
whoIe.saIers  of  rice,  that  the  rice  growers 
and  shippers  are  preparing  an  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  to  promote  the  sale  of  their 
commodity. 

"I  have  never  been  able  to  under¬ 
stand,”  said  Mr.  Stoner,  “why  rice  has 
not  l)ecn  a  more  popular  food  with  the 
American  people.  It  seems  to  me  that, 
(luring  these  days  of  the  high  cost  of 
everything,  the  people  would  instinc¬ 
tively  turn  to  a  diet  at  once  so  cheap 
and  wholesome. 

“As  everybody  knows,  we  oat  va.st 
quantities  of  potatoes,  but  just  com¬ 
pare  the  relationship  of  the  two  foods. 
Potatoes  contain  18.4  per  cent,  of 
starch,  as  against  79.4  for  rice;  po¬ 
tatoes  are  78.3  per  cent,  water;  rice 
contains  but  12.4  per  cent.  Rice  is 
also  rich  in  protein,  containing  7.4  per 
cent.,  to  2.2  per  cent,  for  potatoes. 

“.Vmerica  grows  the  best  rice  in  the 
world,  and  the  acreage  is  increasing 
each  year.  The  culture  has  spread 
from  Louisiana,  which  is  the  centre  of 
the  production,  into  Texas,  Arkansas, 
the  Carolinas,  and  California.  At  th.at 
wo  produce  only  about.  25,000,000  bush¬ 
els,  as  against  something  like  3,000,000,- 
000  bushels  of  wheat." 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Georgia 
Press  Association  will  be  held  in  Au- 
gusU  July  17,  18,  and  19. 


Elmira  Slar-Gazetle  Wins 

The  third  department  of  the  Appellate 
Division  of  the  New  York  Supreme 
Court  has  just  ruled  that  when  the  des¬ 
ignation  for  printing  the  session  laws 
of  1915  was  made,  the  Elmira  Star-Ga¬ 
zette  more  nearly  represented  the  Re¬ 
publican  party  views  than  did  the  El¬ 
mira  Advertiser,  which  had  been  the 
recognized  Republican  paper  before. 
The  appeal  was  taken  by  the  Elmira 
.\dvertiser  Association.  The  original 
action  was  brought  by  the  plaintiff  as  a 
taxpayer  to  restrain  the  printing  of 
the  ses.sion  laws  for  1915  by  the  Star- 
Gazette  Company  under  a  designation 
of  the  Republican  members  of  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  of  Chemung  County. 
The  Advertiser  had  been  publishing  the 
laws.  During  the  campaign  of  1914  it 
supported  the  candidates  of  the  Pro¬ 
hibition  party.  The  Star-Gazette,  which 
had  been  a  Democratic  paper  before  the 
cami)aign,  announced  its  independence, 
and  during  the  campaign  supported 
candidates  of  l)oth  parties. 


MORE  PERSONALS 
OSTOX — William  Gavin,  the  Trav¬ 
eler’s  State  House  man,  is  enjoy¬ 
ing  his  annual  vacation. 

Charles  P.  Haven,  of  the  Herald,  has 
l)een  made  one  of  the  Itattery  of  re¬ 
write  men  on  that  pu))lication. 

Charles  Manson,  once  of  the  daily 
staff  of  the  Post,  is  now  a  Sunday  spe¬ 
cial  man  for  the  American,  where  he 
is  making  a  hit.  Mr.  Manson  was  on 
the  Sunday  I’ost  for  a  time  lx>fore  he 
started  daily  work. 

Charles  Winston,  well-known  pre.ss 
ngent  and  publicity  i>romoter  in  gen¬ 
eral,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Post  as 
a  reporter. 

Edward  Alaguire,  City  Hall  man  for 
the  Post,  is  covering  the  Elks  cx»nven- 
tion  in  Baltimore. 

Charles  Butler,  Federal  Building  man 
for  the  Record,  is  doing  the  automobile 
column  for  that  paper  as  well. 

Fred  Green,  Police  Headquarters 
man  for  the  Transcript,  is  taking  a  va¬ 
cation  in  Maine. 

During  the  absence  of  Howard  Brock, 
city  editor  of  the  Post,  on  his  vacation 
in  the  Maine  Wood.s,  George  B.  C. 
Ruggs,  assistant  city  editor,  has  been 
acting  city  editor. 

Thomas  I’helan,  of  the  American, 
left  with  the  last  detachment  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  troops  for  the  border. 


CLEVELANIJ— Michael  D.  Fanning, 
“war”  correspondent  for  the  Ix;ader 
at  Columbus,  is  writing  a  series  of  “Let¬ 
ters  of  a  Rookie  at  Camp,”  touching  on 
the  humorous  side  of  camp  life  of  the 
Ohio  Natioiial  Guard,  which  is  making 
a  big  hit  with  th  t  readers  of  hi.i  paper. 

Q.  M.  Gravatt,  milioad  editor  of  the 
Plain  Dealer,  has  t.aken  a  leave  of  ab- 
■s;  nee,  with  pay,  to  supervise  hi.i  wirc- 
le.ss  .signal  corps  company,  which  will 
work  in  conjunction  with  the  Ohio  Na¬ 
tional  Guard.  .Teseph  K.  Schmidt  is 
acting  railroad  editor. 

Chester  Ruth,  brother  of  Carl  D 
Ruth,  Washington  Correspondent  of  *he 
Leader,  is  believed  to  hold  the  record 
r>r  covering  a  long  distance  in  landing 
a  job.  He  fell  in'o  ♦he  Leader  offica  .a 
few  days  ago,  .vfter  covering  1,100 
miles  from  Mitchell,  N.  D.  and  will  do 
general  work-. 

George  A.  Riley,  foi'merly  of  the  cen¬ 
tra!  office  of  the  Scrlpps  concern  at 
Sun  Diego,  Cal.,  is  now  .with  thA  busi- 
r-es.s  department  of  the  Newspaper  En¬ 
terprise  Association  here. 

Charles  H.  Newall,  who  has  been 
handling  the  copy  Rr  “Pep,”  the  oflflcial 
organ  of  the  New.spaper  Enterprise  As¬ 
sociation,  has  resigned  to  become  man¬ 


aging  editor  of  the  Seattle  (W’ash.) 
Star. 

Emmet  Finley,  formerly  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Press,  has  been 
appointed  as  director  of  the  special  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association. 


SAN  FRANCISCO — Eugene  Bowles 
has  resigned  from  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Bulletin  to  become  secretary  of 
the  Oakland  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Howies  was  the  first  secretary  of  the 
Newspaper  Men’s  Club  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

Alexander  R.  Jones,  staff  correspon¬ 
dent  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
accompanied  California’s  State  troops  to 
the  Mexican  border,  to  keep  in  close 
touch  with  the  boys  at  the  front.  He  is 
now  at  Nogales,  Arlz.,  where  the  larger 
portion  of  tbe  State’s  4,000  soldiers  were 
ordered. 


Charles  Coleman  has  returned  to  the 
city  desk  of  the  San  Francisco  Chroni¬ 
cle,  after  an  enjoyable  vacation  trip  to 
the  mountains. 

C.  G.  Bockus,  formerly  a  newspaper 
man,  now  successful  broker  and  realty 
man  of  Honolulu,  is  here  on  his  way 
to  inspect  soda  properties  in  the  Kern 
County  desert,  in  which  several  Ha¬ 
waiian  millionaires  are  interested. 

Kenneth  C.  Adams,  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner  staff,  has  returned  from 
an  adventurous  trip  into  the  mountains 
of  Del  Norte  County,  which  he  took  with 
Mr.  Wallen,  of  the  International  Film 
Service  party,  for  the  purpose  of  se¬ 
curing  motion  pictures  of  California  wild 
animala 

Among  the  newspaper  men  in  town 
during  the  week  were:  J.  V.  McClatchy, 
of  the  Sacramento  Bee;  D.  H.  Porter¬ 
field,  a  San  Diego  newspaper  man;  R. 
W.  Bull,  editor  of  a  Eureka  paper. 


121,600 

GAINED 

During  the  Month  of  June  The  Phila¬ 
delphia  Press  Has  Made  the  Splendid 
Gain  of  121,600  Lines  of  Paid 
Advertising. 

This  gain  is  of  the  most  substantial  character 
of  advertising. 

In  the  matter  of  AUTOMOBILE  ADVER¬ 
TISING  “The  Sunday  Press”  has  become 
one  of  the  leading  mediums  of  the  world — if 
not  the  leading. 

In  the  matter  of  FOOD  PRODUCTS  AD¬ 
VERTISING  by  its  efficient  service  it  has,  in 
three  months’  time,  taken  a  position  in  the 
front  ranks. 

In  FINANCIAL  ADVERTISING  its  posi¬ 
tion  is  among  the  foremost  of  the  country. 

In  BOOK  ADVERTISING  with  its  Sunday 
Book  Magazine  it  is  only  approached  by  one 
other  Sunday  paper  in  America  in  its  service 
to  publisher  and  reader. 

Service  is  the  note  that  runs  through  all  our 
attempts  to  do — and  it  is  a  SEIRVICE  that  is 
bringing  these  great  gains. 

Philadelphia  is  a  Great  City 
The  Press  is  Its  Interpreter 
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SOUTHERN  EDITORS 

MEET  AT  ASHEVILLE 

{Continued  from  page  10.) 
man  explained,  Is  not  a  conversational 
organization,  but  one  through  whose  ef¬ 
forts  the  people  were  gradually  getting 
a  more  earnest  confidence  in  circulation 
statements.  Mr.  Whitman  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  answer  scores  of  questions  re¬ 
garding  particular  phases  of  the  work 
of  the  bureau. 

H.  C.  Adler,  business  manager  of  the 
Chattanooga  Times,  the  only  one-cent 
paper  in  the  South,  and  Victor  H.  Han¬ 
son,  of  the  Birmingham  News,  locked 
horns  upon  the  subjects  of  subscription 
prices  and  feature  stories.  Mr.  Adler 
declared  that  the  Times  is  making 
money  with  its  one-cent  rate,  and  that 
the  so-called  feature  story  was  of  little 
use  to  a  paper,  at  times  crowding  out 
real  news.  Mr.  Hanson  maintained  that 
many  people  read  the  features  before 
reading  the  news. 

Mr.  Hanson  referred  to  the  plant  of 
the  Cleveland  (O.)  Press  as  the  finest 
newspaper  plant  in  the  world.  He  had 
heard  that  the  advertising  manager  of 
the  Press  sometimes  teils  department 
stores  that  they  could  not  have  the 
amount  of  space  asked,  and  would  have 
to  reduce  the  size  of  their  ads.  Mr. 
Hanson  a.s.serted  that  the  department 
stores  in  the  large  centres  of  popula¬ 
tion  are  facing  a  serious  situation  in  not 
being  able  to  get  .sufficient  space  to  ad¬ 
vertise  their  goods.  The  publishers 
were  greatiy  interested  in  this  phase 
of  the  situation,  and  some  of  them  ex- 
pres.sed  a  willingness  to  move  their 
plants  to  some  such  city  at  once. 

“Should  Country  Weeklies  and  Cor¬ 
respondents  Be  Carried  as  Exchanges 
or  as  Subscribers  Only?"  was  briefly 
discussed  by  E.  B.  Jeffress,  of  the 
Greensboro  News.  In  the  discussion 
which  followed,  there  was  a  marked 
sentiment  in  favor  of  cutting  off  every 
reader  of  the  paper  not  paying  for  it. 
The  high  cost  of  white  paper,  which 
had  a  prominent  place  as  a  subject  of 
di.sc-ussion  throughout  the  meetings,  was 
again  brought  into  the  limelight  during 
this  argument. 


WEDNESDAY’S  PROCEEDINGS 


Members  Favor  Plan  to  Locate  Nitrate 
Plant  in  the  South  Annual  Banquet. 

(By  Telegraph.) 

A8hb\’ille,  N.  C.,  July  12. — Members 
of  the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
A.ssociation  to-day  went  on  record  as 
unanimou.sly  endorsing  a  resolution  of¬ 
fered  by  J.  H.  Allison,  of  the  Nashville 
(Tenn.)  Tennessean  and  American, 
a.sking  Congress  to  locate  the  proposed 
$20,000,000  nitrate  plant  on  the  Tennes¬ 
see  Kiver,  at  Muscle  Shoals.  As  a  pre¬ 
amble  to  the  offering  of  the  resolution, 
Mr.  Alli.son  declared  that  the  United 
States  has  secretly  bought  nine  million 
tons  of  nitrate  from  another  country. 
Copies  of  both  the  paper  read  by  Mr. 
.•Mli.son  to  the  publishers  and  the  resolu¬ 
tion  will  be  forwarded  to  President  Wil¬ 
son  and  Secretary  of  War  Baker. 

The  subject  of  Mr.  Allison’s  paper 
was  “How  the  Southern  Publishers  May 
Help  to  Get  the  Government’s  Proposed 
Twenty-Million-Dollar  Nitrate  Plant 
Located  in  the  South.”  Mr.  Allison  de¬ 
clared  that  the  plant  .should  be  located 
far  from  the  border,  close  to  the  cotton 
belt,  and  within  easy  range  of  the  nec- 
e.s.sary  minerals,  a  location  which,  he 
declared.  Muscle  Shoals  amidy  fulfils. 

Mr.  Allison  will  be  present  at  Nash¬ 
ville  Friday  at  a  meeting  of  Governors 
and  civic  organizations  of  six  Southern 
States  at  which  ways  and  means  for 


bringing  the  plant  to  Muscle  Shoals  will 
be  discussed. 

H.  C.  Adler,  of  the  Chattanooga 
(Tenn.)  Times,  read  an  interesting  pa¬ 
per  on  “Should  a  Newspaper  Become  a 
Sales  Force  for  an  Advertised  Article?” 
Mr.  Adler  said  that  the  promotion  meth¬ 
ods  of  some  papers  were  not  in  keeping 
with  the  best  ethics  of  the  profession. 
He  empha.sized  the  point  that  advertis¬ 
ing  is  newa 

St.  Elmo  Massingale  spoke  on  “The 
Elternal  Question  of  Free  Publicity — Is 
There  Not  Some  Way  of  Getting  Co¬ 
operation  Among  the  Papers  in  a  City 
or  State?” 

W.  W.  Roberts  advised  the  publish¬ 
ers  on  “Composition  and  Care  of  Metal,” 
answering  many  queries  after  the  talk. 

“Meeting  the  Increased  Cost  of  Pro¬ 
duction”  was  the  topic  discussed  by  W. 
T.  Anderson,  of  the  Macon  Telegrapa. 
He  said  that  the  cost  of  white  paper 
end  metal  is  constantly  increasing,  and 
showed  ways  in  which  the  inceased 
cost  might  be  met. 

During  the  afternoon  the  members 
voted  to  raise  $4,000  to  be  spent  witn 
various  trade  journals  during  the  com¬ 
ing  year  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
the  advantages  of  Southern  newspapers 
as  advertising  mediums  more  before 
♦he  public  and  appointed  a  committee 
to  investigate  the  coupon  sy'^tem. 

Sitting  at  tables  in  Gro%’e  Park  Tnn 
members  of  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishing  Association  to-night  list  ;iied 
ttirough  telephones,  to  the  waves  break¬ 
ing  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
at  San  Francisco,  heard  the  fa¬ 
miliar  strains  of  “Dixie”  and  “The 
Star-Spangled  Banner”  played  by  a 
band  within  a  stone’s  throw  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific,  and  heard  a  personal  representa¬ 
tive  of  Gov.  Johnson  delivo-  an  ad¬ 
dress  for  the  Governor.  I'he  scene  was 
impressive,  and  was  made  more  so  by 
the  fact  that  considerable  money  had 
been  spent  to  Install  the  apparatus  and 
bring  experts  here  to  take  charge  of 
the  novel  feat. 

During  the  banquet  to-night.  Gov. 
Locke  Craig  delivered  a  splendid  ad- 
dre.ss  on  “The  Greatness  of  the  South,” 
declaring  that  the  South  is  no  longer  a 
sec  tional  part  of  the  United  States.  He 
told  of  the  greatness  of  the  c  )mm(;roial 
growth  of  the  country  and  the  part  the 
South  plays  in  the  world’s  indu.stries. 

From  his  home  in  Greenwich,  N.  J., 
N.  C.  Kingsbury,  first  vice-president  of 
the  American  Bell  Telephone  Comp.any, 
read  his  paper  on  “Spinners  of  Speech” 
to  the  guests  seated  comfortably  in  the 
dining-room  of  Grove  Park  Inn. 

William  G .  Shepherd,  famous  war 
correspondent  told  the  publishers  of  the 
many  strange  sights  he  had  witnessed 
on  the  battlefields  of  Europe,  from  which 
he  has  just  returned. 

The  telephone  feature  crowned  the 
evening,  W.  T.  Gentry,  President  of  the 
Southern  Bell  Telephone  Company  be¬ 
coming  exchange  operator  for  the  mo¬ 
ment,  and  calling  in  quick  succession, 
stations  all  along  the  route  to  San 
Francisco.  Afterwards,  moving  pic¬ 
tures,  showing  the  actual  lines,  were 
shown  to  the  publishers. 

The  members  of  the  Association  agree 
that  this  year’s  convention  was  the 
best  ever  held  by  the  organization. 


SOUTHERNERS  PLAY  GOLF 


Publishers  Spend  Balanre  of  Week 
Testing  Their  Skill  on  the  Links. 

Asheville,  July  13. — About  forty 
memljers  of  the  Southern  Publishers’ 
Association  started  in  the  golf  tourna¬ 
ment  on  the  Asheville  Country  (Tlub 
course,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  South, 
Wednesday  afternoon,  and  spent  the 


balance  of  the  week  chasing  the  elusive 
little  white  sphere  over  the  course. 
Handsome  prizes  are  offered  for  the 
winners,  among  them  the  Printers’  Ink 
trophy,  the  Grove  Park  Inn  trophy,  the 
Asheville  Citizen  trophy,  the  Ashevilie 
Times  trophy,  and  the  Board  of  Trade 
trophy,  in  addition  to  the  splendid  con¬ 
solation  trophy,  the  I^and  of  the  Sky 
trophy. 

Although  the  business  sessions  of 
the  convention  lasted  only  three  days, 
most  of  the  publishers  brought  their 
wives  with  them,  and  are  staying  over 
at  Grove  Park  Inn  for  a  week  or  ten 
days,  giving  the  huge  hotel  the  sem¬ 
blance  of  a  great  house  party.  Motor 
rides,  picnics,  dances,  organ  recitals, 
and  other  amusements  have  been  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  fair  sex  in  attendance  on 
the  convention,  and  all  are  having  the 
best  possible  time.  A  big  dinner-dance 
Saturday  night  will  wind  up  the  social 
features  for  the  week. 

C.  H.  Kites. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

Benjamin  Wilk,  of  the  staff  of  the 
Fairchild  Company,  New  York,  publish¬ 
ers  of  the  Daily  Trade  Record  and 
Women’s  Wear,  and  Miss  Gertrude 
Levy,  were  married  a  few  days  ago. 
The  honeymoon  trip  will  include  visits 
to  a  number  of  the  larger  cities  and 
summer  resorts. 

Enterprising  Journalism  at  Patchogue, 
L.  I.  reached  the  superlative  when 
James  A.  Canfield,  editor  of  the  Pat¬ 
chogue  Advance,  scored  a  “beat”  by 
announcing  in  his  columns  the  secret 
marriage  of  his  daughter.  Miss  Louise 
Canfield,  twenty  years  old,  to  Ralph  V. 
Dillard,  of  Tulsa,  Okla.,  son  of  Judge 
Frank  B.  Dillard.  When  the  young 
people  were  attending  the  same  busi¬ 
ness  college,  the  romance  began  and 
continued  while  Mrs.  Dillard  was  a 
student  at  Vassar. 

George  B.  Ryan,  city  editor  of  the 
Boston  Herald,  and  Mis.s  Mary  Webb 
Dinegan,  of  Boston,  were  married  on 
July  10,  in  St.  John’s  Chui-ch,  ihat  city, 
iho  ceremony  being  performed  by  the 
pastor,  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Owens,  who  also 
celebrated  the  nuptial  mass  that  fol¬ 
lowed.  A  small  party  of  guests  were 
prosi'nt  at  the  wedding.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ryan  will  live  in  Newton. 

The  marriage  is  announced  of  George 
Ulrich  Rehfuss,  of  the  Philadelphia  Pub¬ 
lic  Ledger  staff,  and  Miss  Harriet  Carl¬ 
ton  Wheeler,  of  Bristol  Ferry,  R.  I.  At- 
home  cards  were  enclosed  for  2531  South 
Lambert  Street,  Philadelphia,  after  Sep¬ 
tember  18.  Mr.  Rehfuss  is  in  charge 
of  the  architectural  and  building  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  paper. 

Michael  A.  Kelly,  one  of  the  star  re¬ 
porters  of  the  Public  I.iedger,  was  mar¬ 
ried  on  June  28  to  Miss  Katherine  Bar¬ 
bara  Seitz,  daughter  of  Jacques  Seitz, 
of  Henry  Clay,  Del.  Paul  McGahan. 
likewise  a  star,  on  the  Inquirer,  was 
best  man.  The  happy  couple  will  live 
at  5436  Walnut  Street  after  a  honey¬ 
moon  in  Jersey.  This  was  the  third 
wedding  in  the  Ledger  local  staff  during 
the  week. 


St.  George  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.  Loses  Suit 

The  $35,000  suit  of  the  St.  George 
Pulp  &  Paper  Company,  of  Norwalk, 
Conn.,  against  the  Southern  New  Eng¬ 
land  Telephone  Company,  for  damages 
as  the  result  of  the  burning  of  the 
plaintiff  company’s  plant  during  a 
thunder-shower,  the  cause  of  which  was 
alleged  to  have  been  the  proximity  of 
Improperly  insulated  wires  of  the  tele¬ 
phone  company,  was  non-suited  in  the 
Superior  Court  in  New  Haven  on  July 
7  by  Judge  Shumway,  after  the  plaintiff 
company  had  presented  its  case. 


BACK  WITH  NEWS  FROM  BORDER 


Photographer  Walton,  of  Boston  Post, 
Brings  Home  Uncensored  Stories. 

Boston,  July  10. — George  Walton, 
staff  photographer  of  the  Post,  return¬ 
ed  to-day  from  the  Mexican  border. 

He  said  that  he  left  the  other  Bc.ston 
newspaper  men  in  good  health  and  spir¬ 
its. 

“The  telegraph  service  at  El  Paso  is 
most  excellent,”  he  said.  “The  boys 
who  are  wtih  the  army  at  Camp  ('ot- 


George  a.  Walton. 


ton  and  Camp  Pershing  live  at  the 
Hotel  del  Norte,  in  El  Paso,  and  have 
all  the  comforts  of  home.  Camp  Cot¬ 
ton  is  three  miles  distant,  and  Camp 
Pershing  eight  miles  away.  When  they 
wish  to  visit  the  camps  they  charter 
automobiles,  with  Mexican  chauffeurs. 

“The  people  of  El  Paso,  as  well  as 
the  officers  in  the  regular  army,  are 
very  hospitable.  The  newspaper  men 
have  been  invited  to  make  the  exclu¬ 
sive  Toltec  Club  their  home  as  long 
as  they  are  in  El  Paso. 

“El  Paso  is  a  city  of  rumors.  There 
is  a  rumor  that  this,  that,  or  the  oth¬ 
er  thing  is  going  to  happen  circulat¬ 
ing  all  the  time.  But  the  National 
Guard  of  Texas,  where  all  sorts  of 
dreadful  things  p.re  feared,  is  not  up 
to  the  war  strength  yet. 

“Brigadier-General  E.  Leroy  Sweet- 
ser,  of  the  Second  Massachusetts  Bri¬ 
gade,  has  been  a  frequent  visitor  to  the 
rooms  of  the  Boston  newspaper  men, 
having  discovered  that  their  bathing  ar¬ 
rangements  are  superior  to  those  found 
in  camp. 

“Walter  Mahan,  who  enlisted  in  the 
Ninth,  and  who  is  an  old-timer  on 
Newspaper  Row,  was  enjoying  a  bath, 
sub  rosa,  in  Eddie  Dunn’s  tub  when 
his  colonel  appeared  on  the  scene. 
Somebody  took  Colonel  Logan  to  one 
side  and  explained  the  situation.  He 
smiled,  Mahan  saluted  when  he  appear¬ 
ed,  dripping  from  the  tub,  and  the  in¬ 
cident  was  closed. 

“Ted  Hedlund,  of  the  Post,  is  at  Co¬ 
lumbus,  N.  M.  So  closely  is  the  tele¬ 
phone  line  censored  that  conversation 
is  cut  off  at  once  if  a  person  makes  any 
remark  about  troop  movements  or  any¬ 
thing  that  is  taboo  in  military  circles. 

“They  tell  a  story  in  Columbus  about 
a  telegram  that  an  editor  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  American  sent  the  censor,  asking 
him  to  use  better  English.  For  a  time 
there  was  something  doing,  but  the  cen- 
.sor,  who  reads  reams  and  reams  of  copy 
and  frequently  writes  new  leads,  had 
a  sense  of  humor  and  let  the  matter 
pasa” 
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CONNK<'TICUT  MEMBERS  CONFER 


Committee  Appointed  to  Promote  Co¬ 
operative  News  Service. 

Tlie  Connecticut  members  of  the  As- 
.wciated  Press  held  a  meeting  at  the 
Hotel  Bond,  Hartford,  on  Wednesday, 
and  were  the  guests  at  luncheon  of  Col. 
Charles  Hopkins  Clark  and  the  Hartford 
Courant. 

After  luncheon  the  subject  of  the  co¬ 
operative  news  service  w'as  generally 
discussed,  and  following  the  custom  pre¬ 
vailing  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  a 
committee  was  formed  to  represent  the 
Connecticut  members.  This  committee 
consists  of  W.  J.  Pape  and  E.  E.  Smith, 
morning  papers;  W.  O.  Burr,  J.  M. 
Emer.son,  Theodore  Bodenwein,  and  W. 
I>.  Phillips,  evening  papers. 

.\mong  those  present  were:  W.  O. 
Burr:  C.  P.  Chamberlain,  Hartford 
Times;  Col.  N.  G.  Osborn,  New  Haven 
Journal-Courier;  W.  J.  Pape,  Water- 
bury  Republican :  E.  E.  Smith,  Meriden 
Itecord;  J.  M.  Emerson,  Ansonia  Senti¬ 
nel:  Johnstone  Vance,  New  Britain 
Herald;  Theodore  Bodenwein,  New  Lon¬ 
don  Day:  W.  D.  Phillips,  New  Haven 
Keghster;  E.  E.  Crane,  South  Norwalk 
.Sentinel;  G.  W.  Peterson,  Tornngton 
Register. 

The  following  represented  the  Cou¬ 
rant:  C.  H.  Clark,  H.  H.  Couland,  H. 
\V.  Clark,  A.  L.  Madlock.  The  follow¬ 
ing  .\.  P.  men  were  present:  Kent 
Cooper,  head  of  the  traffle  department; 
J.  S.  Elliott,  .superintendent  Eastern  di¬ 
vision;  Harold  Martin,  assi-stant  super¬ 
intendent;  W.  G.  Myers,  manager  of 
New  Haven  ofllce. 


ASSOCIATED  OHIO  DAILIES 


Summer  Meeting  Will  be  Held  at  Cedar 
Point  on  July  20  and,  21. 

The  summer  meeting  of  the  As.soci- 
ated  Ohio  Dailies  will  be  held  Thursday 
and  Friday,  July  20  and  21,  at  the  Hotel 
Breakers,  Cedar  Point,  O.  There  will 
be  but  two  business  .sessions,  Thursday 
afternoon  at  1:30  o’clock  and  in  the 
evening  at  7:30.  The  social  features  of 
the  .se.ssion  will  be  continued  over  Sat¬ 
urday  and  Sunday,  and  all  members  have 
been  urged  to  take  their  wives  and 
children  w’ith  them. 

Features  of  the  Thursday  afternoon 
se.ssion  will  be: 

•Vddress,  “One-half  Century  of  Ohio 
.Toui-nalism,”  Col.  E.  S.  Wilson,  of  the 
Ohio  State  Journal:  addres.s,  “The  High 
Cost  of  Government,”  the  Hon.  Malcolm 
.Jennings,  secretary  of  Ohio  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Association ;  address,  the  Hon.  Ches¬ 
ter  E.  Bryan,  editor  of  Igmdon  Demo- 
erat;  address,  “The  New.spapers  of  Ohio 
in  Relation  to  Ohio  State  Fair  Adver¬ 
tising,”  by  the  Hon.  George  A.  Stauffer, 
secretary  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of 
Agriculture:  “The  News  Print  Situa¬ 
tion,”  discu.s.sion  by  members;  secre¬ 
tary’s  annual  report,  election  of  offleers. 

The  night  session  on  Thursday  will 
be  addressed  by  United  States  Senator 
Warren  G.  Harding,  publisher  of  the 
Marion  (O.)  Star. 

On  I<''riday  the  As.sociatlon  members 
and  their  friends  will  enjoy  a  boat  ride 
on  T.ake  Erie,  up  Sandusky  Bay. 


Pep  for  City  Editors 

Pep  is  the  title  of  the  breezy  hou.se 
organ  issued  by  the  Newspaper  Enter- 
pri.se  -Xs.sociation  of  Cleveland.  It  is 
not  devoted  exclusively  to  boosting  its 
own  busines.s,  but  gives  in  each  i.ssue 
two  or  three  colu^ins  of  “hunches”  or 
suggestions  to  city  or  country  editors 
in  regard  to  news  features  that  can  be 
worked  up  right  in  the  home  field. 


WYOMING  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 

After  Session  at  Cody,  Members  Will 
Meet  Montana  and  Idaho  Editors. 

The  Wyoming  Press  Association  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting  at  Cody  on  July 
21  and  22.  The  meeting  at  Cody  this 
year  will  be  individually  distinctive  in 
that  the  Wyoming  editors,  after  their 
regular  two-day  session,  will  convene  in 
joint  session  with  the  newspaper  men 
of  Idaho  and  Montana  at  the  Canon  Ho¬ 
tel  in  Yellowstone  Park.  From  present 
Indications  it  is  believed  that  the  meet¬ 
ing  will  be  marked  by  a  greater  and 
more  enthusiastic  attendance  than  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  the  State  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

The  Wyoming  editors  will  remain  in 
session  in  Cody  until  late  Saturday  af¬ 
ternoon.  The  people  of  Cody  have  ar¬ 
ranged  a  big  banquet  and  ball  Saturday 
evening  for  the  visiting  editors. 

A  splendid  programme  is  now  being 
prepared,  and  it  promises  to  be  of  much 
interest  to  those  engaged  in  newspaper 
publishing  and  its  auxiliary  branches. 

Sunday  morning  the  newspaper  men 
will  leave  in  autos  for  the  interior  of 
Yellowstone  Park,  where  they  will  rest 
in  Grand  Canon  and  hold  a  joint  session 
with  the  publishers  of  Idaho  and  Mon¬ 
tana  and  also  with  those  in  attendance 
at  the  “Park  to  Park”  road  meeting. 

From  the  Grand  Canon  the  newspaper 
men  will  journey  to  the  Upper  Geyser 
basin,  via  Norris,  and  thence  on  the 
fourth  day  to  Yellowstone  Lake,  return¬ 
ing  to  Cody  on  the  fifth  day. 

Prizes  to  the  extent  of  over  $250  in 
value  will  be  distributed  at  the  conven¬ 
tion  for  vari9us  specimens  of  newspa¬ 
per  handicraft  submitted  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  in  good  standing  in  the  Association. 


PRESS  ASSOCIATIONS 

Secretary  of  War,  Newton  G.  Baker, 
h.as  accepted  an  invitation  extended  by 
of^lcer.^  of  the  Tri-City  Press  Club  to 
be  the  guest  of  the  ciub  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  visit  to  Rock  Island  Ar¬ 
senal  this  summer.  The  date  has  not 
been  fixed,  but  it  is  expected  he  will  in¬ 
spect  the  Government  plant  early  in 
September.  A  banquet  will  be  provided 
in  his  honor  by  the  club.  F.  O.  Van 
Galdcr.  editor  of  the  Modern  Woodman, 
Jtock  Island,  is  president  of  the  club, 
and  James  Cliffoi-d  Safley,  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Moiine  Dispatch,  is  secretary- 
treasurer.  I  ’ 


Through  the  resignation  of  James  C. 
Garrison,  who  went  to  New  York  two 
weeks  ago,  F.  N.  Luther,  editor  of  the 
Evening  Tribune,  has  been  elected  head 
of  the  Pen  and  Pencil  Club,  of  Rhode 
Island,  at  Providence.  This  caused  a 
shift  in  .some  of  the  other  offleens. 
Thomas  M.  Walsh  was  elected  first  vice- 
president;  Frank  E.  Jones,  second  vlce- 
pre.sldtnt;  John  A.  Myers,  assistant 
treasurer.  Charles  F.  Cassidy  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  board  of  gov¬ 
ernors  and  S.  A.  Gibson,  Herbert  Baker, 
and  John  A.  Myers  the  new  house  com¬ 
mittee.  It  has  been  decided  to  pub¬ 
lish  a  year  book,  and  A.  W.  Talbot  has 
been  selected  to  edit  it. 


For  the  purpose  of  being  mutually 
helpful,  members  of  the  newspaper  fra¬ 
ternity  in  Brownwood,  Tex.,  and  near¬ 
by  towns,  oorre.spondents  and  special 
writers,  have  organized  a  Press  Club  at 
Brownwood.  Officers  were  elected  as 
follows:  Wilbur  Smith,  president: 

James  C.  White,  vice-president;  D.  E. 
Spill,  secretary-treasurer.  The  secre¬ 
tary  was  Instructed  to  obtain  copies  of 
by-laws  and  constitutions  from  similar 
clubs  and  submit  them  at  the  next  meet¬ 
ing. 


NEW  INCORPORATIONS. 

New  York  City. — Jewish  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Syndicate,  Inc.,  capital 
stock,  $100,000;  general  publishing  and 
bookselling  business,  general  newspa¬ 
per  proprietors:  directors,  Abraham  S. 
Gussow,  Nathan  Levy,  and  George  C. 
Woolf,  all  of  New  York  city. 

New  York  City. — The  Sacks  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  capital  stock,  $10,000;  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  business,  printing  and 
publishing;  directors,  Sumner  Simpson, 
of  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  Clarence  O.  Sacks 
and  Modie  Harris,  of  New  York  city. 

New  York  City. — National  Forum 
Publishing  Corporation;  capital  stock, 
$60,000;  printing  and  publishing;  di¬ 
rectors,  Howard  R.  Bonny,  Russell  I.. 
Cooke,  and  Wiliam  A.  Perry,  all  of  New 
York  city. 

New  York  City. — Banker’s  Foster 
Service,  Inc.,  capital  stock,  $40,000 1 
general  advertising  business;  directors, 
C.  B.  Reynolds,  Ward  G.  Foster  and  .-V. 
R.  Fergusson,  all  of  New  York  city. 

Eddyvtlle,  N.  Y. — First  New  York 
corporation;  publishing  newspapers, 
manufacturing  merchandise,  dealing  in 
stocks,  bonds,  etc.;  capital  stocks,  $10.=^,- 
000;  incorporators:  J.  J.  Sullivan,  1). 
O’Connor,  F.  W.  Hamberg,  New  York 
city. 

Mbx;hanicsvti.le,.  N.  Y.  —  tlreelcy 
Press,  Inc.,  publishing,  printing,  book¬ 
selling;  capital  stock,  $20,000;  directors. 

L.  Frendenberg,  J.  Jakobson,  and  J.  P. 
Tolius,  of  Brooklyn. 

Plymouth,  Mass. — Tribune  Publi.sh- 
ing  Company,  capital  stock,  $30,000;  di¬ 
rectors,  Charles  G.  Kidder,  George  M. 
Faulkner,  Miriam  Scoular. 

Wilmington,  Del. — New  York  Exhi¬ 
bitors’  Advertising  Corporation,  gene¬ 
ral  advertising  business;  capital  stock 
$750,000;  incorporators,  C.  R.  Mudge,  \. 

M.  Gorman,  G.  D.  Hopkins,  all  of  Wil¬ 
mington. 

Wilmington,  Del. — United  Exhibi¬ 
tors’  Advertising  Corporation,  general 
adverti.sing  business;  capital  stock, 
$300,000;  incorporators,  W.  P.  Piim- 
phrey,  E.  F.  Baird,  E.  G.  Clugston,  of 
Wilmington. 

Chicago.  —  Trade  Press  Publishing 
Corporation,  capital  stock,  $175,000;  in¬ 
corporators,  Frank  L.  Cheney,  Daniel 
J.  McMahon,  J.  Water  Nielson. 

Danville,  Ill. — Illustrated  Publishing 
Company,  capital  stock,  $10,000;  in¬ 
corporators,  Henry  R.  Fish,  Frank  .V. 
Wiles,  W.  A.  Noll.  . 

Clinton,  Okla. — Clinton  Chronicle 
Company,  capital  stock,  $5,000;  incor¬ 
porators,  S.  R.  Hawks,  jr.,  F.  J.  Hawk.s, 
and  E.  L.  Mitchell. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. — Federal  Press 
Association:  capital  stock,  $50,000;  gen¬ 
eral  news  and  advertising  service;  in¬ 
corporators,  P.  L.  Evan.s,  G.  Graham, 
and  Senator  Carl  L.  Wallace. 


IN  PHILADELPHIA 

THE  EVENING  TELEGRAPH 

Gained  More  Than 

A  MILLION  LINES 

of  paid  advertising 
in  first  six  months  of  1916 

— a  greater  gain,  six  tliiys  a  week,  than  that 
of  o«y  other  Philadelphia  newspaiKT,  six  or 
seven  days  a  wei>k. 

THE  EVENING  TELEGRAPH 


For  more  than  half  a  century,  1‘hiladetiihia’it 
leading  high-class  evening  newspaper. 


I  SoprUa  I 

iatlg  OlaiJttal 

Average  net  paid  cir¬ 
culation  L  r  the  six  months 
ending  March  31,  1916,  as 
sworn  to  in  Government 
report. 

3  2,551 

And  as  confirmed  by 
report  of  The  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations. 

Publisher. 

TOPEKA,  KANS. 


MANHATTAN 
PHOTO- 
ENGRAVING  O 


21>1  d  ^33  WH.LIAM  SI.  COU  Nl  W  - 
CHAMISEPS  ST.  NEW  YtlDK. 


Tribune  Promotes  Carter  Field 
Carter  Field  now  heads  the  New  York 
Tribune  Washington  Bureau,  succeed¬ 
ing  Stanley  Frost,  who  has  returned  to 
the  New  York  office.  Bronson  Batche¬ 
lor,  for  the  last  year  on  the  telegraph 
and  rewrite  desk  of  the  Tribune  in  New 
York,  has  been  sent  to  Washington. 
Mr.  Field  has  been  doing  both  houses 
of  Congress  for  the  Tribune  during  this 
se.ssion  of  Congress.  He  has  a  very 
wide  newspaper  experience,  starting 
on  the  Baltimore  American  in  1908.  For 
nearly  two  years  Mr.  Field  ’’covered” 
the  Senate  for  the  United  Pre.s.s,  follow¬ 
ing  which  he  joined  the  bureau  of  the 
New  York  Tribune.  Batchelor  is  a 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  boy.  He  is  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  Pulitzer  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  and  has  made  rapid  strides  in  the 
newspaper  profession. 


TIIK  Louisville  Herald  is 
first  in  the  morning  field, 
in  foreign  advertising 
gains,  for  the  twelve  months 
ending  May  31,  1916. 

Another  instance  that  shows 
the  trend  of  the  Louisville  news¬ 
paper  situation  toward  “the  pa¬ 
per  that  goes  home.’’ 

THE  LOUISVILLE  HERALD 

Kentucky’s  Greatest  Newspaper 
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DOMINANT  l.\ - 

1.  kf:ai)krsiiii> 

J£.  CHARAC'TKR 
a.  CIR<  I  l,ATIO.\ 

4.  1*RACTICAI-1TY 
n.  IMIKKERKACK 
«.  I'KRFORMANCK 
AIIVKRTISFRS  KNOW  WI1A\ 


Detroit  Jfree  ^vtsiH 

"MioMgan’i  OreatMt  Ktiatpaptr" 


VERREE  A 
CONKLIN 


Fartiga  I  Ntw  Tark 

KagruftitiTM  1  Ckkat* 


ttllfr 

ptt0burg  liB^tatrlf 

Possesses  a  clientele  all  its  own, 
representing  incomes  above  the 
average.  It  reaches  the  actual 
buying  power,  therefore  best  for 
advertisers. 

WALLACE  G.  BROOKE 
Brunswick  Building,  New  York 
THE  FORD-PARSONS  CO.. 
Peoples  Gas  Building,  Chicago 
H  C  ROOK 

Real  Estate  Trust  Building,  Philadelphia 


Buffalo  News 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER 

Editor  and  Publisher 

'*Tl>e  only  Buffalo  newspaper  that  cen¬ 
sors  its  advertising  columns.  Many  of 
our  advertisers  use  our  columns  exclusive¬ 
ly.  The  above  is  one  of  the  many  rea¬ 
sons  why." 

MEMBER  A.  B.  C. 

Fortign  Advtrtinng  Rtprtstniativn 
KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 
aso  Fifth  Avenue  Lytton  Building 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


THE 

PITTSBURG 

LEADER 

NET  PAID  Qy|  AQ^ 
CIRCULATION  0^,UJ0 


THE  SAME 

CENTRAL  PRESS  ASS’N 

which  supplied  national  convention  re¬ 
ports  by  William  J.  Bryan,  Irvin  S. 
Cobb,  and  Samuel  G.  Blythe,  fur¬ 
nishes  day  in  and  day  out  a  practical, 
sensible  illustrated  matrix  service. 
Ask  for  samples  and  prices.  Write 
either  to  our  eastern  office  in  the 
New  York  World  building,  or  our 
central  office  at  Cleveland. 


G  Special  representatives  know  that 
the  greater  the  variety  and  volume  of 
local  business  their  papers  carry,  the 
higher  the  value  of  the  papers  to  the 
national  advertiser. 

C  Many  special  representatives  who 
know  through  years  of  observation 
recommend 

AD  ART  SERVICE 

212  Press  Bldg.  Cleveland,  O. 

to  all  papers  on  their  lists. 


WHAT  LIVE  ADVERTISING  CLUBS  ARE  DOING 


Brief  Accounts  of  Their  Important  Activities  Specially  Reported 
by  Correspondents  in  Many  Cities. 


Wiljiam  J.  Haddatz,  president  of  the 
Stratferd  Press  Co.,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Cleveland  Advertising  Club, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors 
held  last  week.  He  had  previously  been 
chosen  president  by  preferential  vote  of 
the  members  at  the  annual  election  held 
April  12. 

The  three  new  members  of  the  board 
of  directors  are  F.  M.  Houghton,  J. 

H.  Harris,  and  P.  E.  Ilyan.  Sydney  S. 
Wilson  president  of  the  Andrews  In¬ 
stitute  for  (lirl.s,  at  Willoughby,  is  vice- 
president:  L.  E.  Money  well,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Acme  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co.,  second  vice-president.  T.  W. 
Garviii  is  secretary,  and  F.  D.  Connor, 
advertising  manager  of  the  Guarantee 
Savings  &  Trust  Co.,  is  treasurer. 


About  150  Town  Criers  of  Providence, 
H.  I.,  with  their  wives  and  young  lady 
friends  attended  a  complimentary  show¬ 
ing  of  the  moving-pictures  of  the  Town 
Criers'  Parade,  at  the  Strand  Theatre, 
in  Providence,  U.  I.,  Saturday  evening. 
Following  the  show  the  party  had  din¬ 
ner  at  the  Kathskellcr.  Howard  Branch, 
Dan  Mahoney,  Roy  S.  Whittemore, 
and  D.  Gus  Schneider  furnished  enter¬ 
tainment. 


The  Adcraft  Club  of  Canton,  O.,  has 
chosen  its  officers  for  the  coming  year 
as  follows:  President,  Charles  B.  Sala; 
vice-president,  Martin  L.  Pierce;  trea¬ 
surer,  W.  G.  Saxton.  The  secretary  is 
elected  by  the  board  of  directors.  For 
directors  the  returns  showed  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  Jack  Barnes,  It.  V.  Mitchel,  A. 
P.  Maurer,  and  a  tie  vote  between  W. 
W.  W'orcester  and  W.  N.  Uaijerko.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  provisions  of  the  con¬ 
stitution,  the  choice  of  the  tie  will  Ije 
selected  l)y  a  secret  ballot  of  the  new 
board  of  directors. 


William  H.  Uankin,  president  of  the 
Mahin  Advertising  Co.,  Chicago,  has 
l)een  elected  president  of  the  Western 
Advertising  Agents’  Association,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Stanley  Clague.  Other  officers 
are  J.  Howard  Start,  vice-president; 
James  O’Shaughnessy,  secretary  and 
treasurer;  Stanley  Clague,  F.  G. 
('ramer,  E.  E.  Critchfleld,  W.  C.  D’Arcy, 
Carl  M.  Green,  H.  H.  Mallory,  Jesse 
F.  Matteson,  William  D.  McJunkln. 
James  O'Shaughnessy,  William  H.  Ran¬ 
kin,  J.  Howard  Start,  Paul  V.  Troup, 
and  James  H.  Ward,  directors. 


Arrangements  for  “the  biggest  and 
l>e.st”  dinner  that  has  yet  been  given 
liy  the  Advertisers’  Club  of  Indianapo¬ 
lis  were  made  by  a  special  committee 
this  week  at  a  meeting  at  the  Cham- 
Ijer  of  Commerce.  It  was  decided  to 
invite  to  the  dinner  all  persons  who 
are  connected  with  advertising  business 
in  Indianapolis,  and  fully  500  guests 
are  expected.  The  date  of  the  dinner 
wlil  be  July  26,  but  the  place  has  not 
yet  been  chosen.  Reports  of  the  work 
at  the  annual  convention  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World, 
recently  held  at  Philadelphia,  will  be 
made  at  the  dinner. 


New  officers  have  been  elected  by  the 
Salem  (Mass.)  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Ad  Club  as  follows:  President,  George 
P.  Lord;  John  H.  Jenkins,  secretary; 
Capt.  James  N.  Clark,  treasurer. 


The  convention  of  the  Montana  State 
Press  Association  will  be  held  in  Liv¬ 
ingston,  July  19  to  24,  inclusive. 


AD  CLUB  FORMED  IN  BROOKLYN 


Stanley  E.  Gunnison  Its  First  President 
— Members  All  Publicity  Men. 

More  than  fifty  advertising  men  of 
Brooklyn  met  on  Wednesday  and  or¬ 
ganized  the  Brooklyn  Advertising  Club. 
These  officers  were  elected: 

Stanley  E.  Gunnison,  president;  Dar¬ 
win  K.  James,  first  vice-president;  W. 
M.  Horner,  second  vice-president;  John 
T.  Ballou,  secretary,  and  Joseph  T. 
('ornwell,  treasurer. 

The  object  of  the  Club  is  “to  develop 
the  advertising  interests  of  Brooklyn 
and  promote  a  closer  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  buyers  and  sellers  of  adver¬ 
tising  in  its  various  forms.”  Member¬ 
ship  in  the  Club  is  to  be  limited  to 
writers  of  advertising,  members  of 
firms  or  corporations  employing  adver¬ 
tising  writers,  publishers,  buyers,  and 
sellers  of  advertising,  and  all  others 
directly  interested  in  publicity  work. 

The  advertising  men  present  at  the 
organization  meeting  were  made  char¬ 
ter  members  of  the  Club.  Among  those 
present  in  addition  to  the  officers 
named  above  were: 

Lester  B.  Smith,  Herbert  S.  Ardell, 
Alphonzo  Smith,  jr.,  Herman  Nearder- 
land,  Louis  A.  Jirsa,  Lester  C.  Lincoln, 
Charles  M.  Laidlow,  J.  B.  Cohen,  F. 
H.  Timpson,  Paul  J.  Furnas,  E.  C. 
Looker,  William  G.  Reynolds,  Alfred 
Shreck,  George  Miller,  Joseph  B.  Shef¬ 
field,  Douglas  L.  Byrd,  J.  E.  Meade,  J. 
H.  Kimmelman,  J.  C.  Nutting,  J.  J. 
Apatow,  E.  A.  Hungerford,  Bart  1. 
Schneider,  H.  W.  Beals,  Charles  New¬ 
man,  Jackson  W.  Quinn,  Raymond 
Gunnison,  L.  C.  Horning,  M.  Kerrigan, 
t'fiarles  Stroh,  and  G.  W.  Pease. 


A.  A.  C.  of  W.  Endorses  Catalogue 

The  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of 
the  World,  through  the  National  Educa¬ 
tional  Committee,  of  which  Lewellyn  E. 
Pratt  is  chairman,  is  distributing  for 
publicity  purposes  a  limited  number  of 
copies  of  “1,600  Business  Books,”  a  cata¬ 
logue  which  is  the  result  of  nearly  nine 
years’  search  for  printed  matter  relative 
to  business.  The  A.  A.  C.  of  W.  gave 
valuable  cooperation  in  publishing  this 
catalogue,  which  was  compiled  by  Sarah 
B.  Ball,  and  is  just  off  the  press.  Miss 
Ball,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  business 
branch  of  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Free  Pub¬ 
lic  Library,  did  her  work  under  the  su¬ 
pervision  of  John  Cotton  Dana,  librarian 
of  that  institution  and  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  libraries  of  the  A.  A.  C.  of 
W.  Mr.  Dana  established  In  Newark 
the  first  branch  library  for  business 
men,  nine  years  ago.  The  purpose  of 
the  A.  A.  C.  of  W.  in  distributing  the 
catalogue  is  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
bu.siness  man  to  the  literature  of  his 
bu.siness.  The  catalogue  is  published 
by  the  H.  H.  Wilson  Company,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y. 


Ohio  A.  P  Papers  Elect  Officers 

The  following  have  been  elected  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  recently  formed  Ohio  or¬ 
ganization  of  editors  of  Associated  Press 
papers  in  that  state:  President,  John 
Kaiser,  editor  Marietta  Register-Lead¬ 
er;  vice-president,  Joseph  Garretson, 
managing  editor  Cincinnati  Times-Star; 
secretary,  R.  J.  Dustman,  Columbus 
correspondent  of  the  Associated  Press; 
treasurer,  G.  W.  C.  Perry,  Chlllicothe 
Gazette. 


PRACTICED  OWN  PREACHMKNTS 

A.  A.  C.  W.  Pul  Noble.sse  Oblige  \<is  in 
All  Philadelphia  Newspaper.-. 

Philadelphia,  July  12. — In  connection 
with  the  subject  of  the  recent  A.  c. 
of  W.  convention  and  resultant  adver¬ 
tising,  it  is  worth  while  noting,  esiiceial, 
ly  after  L.  B.  Palmer’s  attack  on  free 
publicity,  before  the  newspaper  depart¬ 
mental  (of  which  the  A.  A.  C.  W.  se¬ 
cured  a  record  amount),  that  every 
newspaper  in  the  city  carried  a  nol)lesse 
oblige,  in  the  shape  of  a  quarter-page 
ad,  from  the  officers  pnd  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World. 

It  was  a  most  courteous  and  gallant 
acknowledgment,  beginning  in  large 
type,  “Thank  You,  Philadelphia”;  wa.s 
addressed  to  the  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  and  its  good  iieople,  to 
the  Mayor,  his  official  family  and  the 
citizens,  to  Provo.st  Smith  and  Dr.  Tag¬ 
gart,  of  the  University;  Dr.  Wil.son,  of 
the  Commercial  Museum,  and  "e.spe- 
cially”  to  President  Durbin,  Uowe  Stew¬ 
art,  Irvin  Paschal,  and  every  individual 
member  of  the  Poor  Richard  Clul),  and 
expres.sed  the  deep  appreciation  of  the 
a.ssociated  clubs  for  the  splendid  hos¬ 
pitality  shown  by  “your  wonderful 
city”  and  the  help  given  by  all  which 
contributed  so  largely  to  the  succe.ss  of 
the  “inspirational,  enjoyable,  pleasant, 
and,  above  all,  helpful  event.’’ 

A  signal  compliment  was  paid  the 

I.A'dgers,  morning  and  evening,  during 
convention  week,  by  numerous  inllu- 
ential  newspapers  all  over  the  country, 
which  sent  in  paid  adverti.sements  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  advertising  men  in  se.s- 
sion,  to  the  extent  of  1.5  97.’?  lines,  far 
more  than  was  carried  by  any  other 
newspaper  in  town. 

There  were  several  full  pages,  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  New  York  Americaii, 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  twice,  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Enquirer,  the  Detroit  Free  l’res.s, 
and  also  the  Advertising  Club  of  Mil¬ 
waukee,  while  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  the 
Providence  Evening  Bulletin,  the  .\'ew 
York  Times,  the  Denver  Expre.s.s,  the 
Allentown  Call,  the  Allentown  Demo¬ 
crat,  and  others,  gave  convincing  ex¬ 
pression  to  the  faith  that  was  in  them 
by  extensive  displays. 

The  notable  ovation  given  Cyrus  H. 
K.  Curti.s,  when  he  addressi'd  the  con¬ 
vention  on  the  opening  morning,  was 
another  significant  indication  of  the 
esteem  in  which  the  Ledg  rs  and  tlieir 
chief  are  regarded. 


Philadelphia  to  Have  a  (^hurrh  Ad  (Hub 

Philadelphia,.  July  13.  —  Tlnr'v 
clergymen,  pastors  of  churches  of  .sev¬ 
eral  denominations,  attended  a  meet¬ 
ing  in  Westminster  Hall  a  few  day.s 
ago  to  consider  the  organization  of 
what  will  probably  be  the  first  Church 
Publicity  Club  in  the  country.  William 

J.  Eldridge,  who  presided,  appointed  a 
committee  to  prepare  a  plan  of  organi¬ 
zation  for  the  Club  and  present  it  to 
the  ministers  of  the  city  early  in  Oc¬ 
tober.  The  committee  consists  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  P.  C.  Wright,  chairman;  tlie 
Rev.  Dr.  George  D.  Adams,  of  Chc.st- 
nut  Street  Baptist  Church;  the  Rev. 
Daniel  E.  Weigie,  George  C.  Shane,  anil 
Edward  H.  Bonsall.  "" 


Papers  Raise  Their  Rates 

The  Atlanta  Journal  and  the  Atlanta 
Georgian  have  raised  their  prices  from 
2  to  3  cents  a  copy;  the  Reading  (Pi.) 
News-Times  and  the  Allentown  (Pa.) 
Morning  Call  from  1  to  2  cents.  It  is 
reported  that  the  Reading  Herald  will 
increase  its  delivery  rate  from  6  to  8 
cents. 
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i  THE  KNOCKER  AS  A 
^  MODERN  EVANGELIST 

(Concluded  from  page  7.) 
eye  strain  is  not  to  be  courted.  On 
hygienic  grounds  our  health  board 
ought  to  and  doubtless  will,  ere 
long  prohibit  such  placing  of  the  lights 
as  a  menace  to  the  public  health.  Kx- 
posed  lights,  either  in  public  or  private 
in  these  days  of  scientific  advancement 
and  indirect  lighting,  are  an  inexcusable 
barbarism  and  a  needless  cruelty.  They 
must  go. 

The  second  obstacle  to  easy  reading 
of  the  cards  is  a  row  of  perfectly  opaque 
hand-grips  likewise  interposed  in  the 
line  of  vision  between  the  cards  and  the 
|)ossilile  readers.  So  that  even  if  you 
could  stand  the  beating  of  those  bright 
light.s  in  your  eyes  and  actually  wanted 
to  read  the  cards  you  would  find  it  hard 
to  do  .so  on  account  of  these  latter  ob¬ 
structions.  I  found  it  next  to  impos- 
.sible  to  read  a  single  card  without 
twisting  and  squirming  around  in  my 
seat  or  craning  over  into  my  neighbor’s 
lap  to  avoid  the  lights  or  see  l)etween 
the  .straps.  How  many  weary,  half-suf- 
focatc'd  subway  riders  are  going  to  all 
that  trouble? 

If  subway  advertising  actually  iiays 
as  the  agents  claim  it  does,  and  it  must 
give  some  returns  or  advertisers  would 
not  use  it,  how  infinitely  much  better 
it  would  pay  if  the  obstacles  I  have  call¬ 
ed  attention  to  were  removed  and  the 
reading  of  cards  made  easy. 

“There,”  said  the  copy-man  as  he 
drew  out  the  lp.st  sheet,  "that’s  snappy 
stuff.  I’ll  send  it  right  away  to  F-WIE 
which  offers  to  pay  cash  for  contribu¬ 
tions  on  adv'ertising  ‘treated  briefly  and 
brightly.’  This  is  brief  enough,  only  six 
hundred  words  and  it  sparkles  enough 
to  draw  fire  out  of  them.  They  will  .see 
at  once  the  force  of  my  conclusions, 
They  will  thank  me  for  calling  their 
attention  to  this  matter  and  they  will 
do  something  about  it  immediately  as 
they  are  no  doubt  anxious  to  give  their 
clients  the  best  possible  service,  and 
they  will  send  me  a  nice  check  so  I  can 
buy  the  Missus  that  new  coat  I  prom- 
i.sed  her  for  Easter.” 

So  .saying  he  hurried  out  and  dropped 
the  MS  in  the  letter  box  addressed  to  the 
editor  of  FAME  and  went  to  bed  with 
happy  anticipations  of  the  response.  Did 
he  get  that  check?  I  hate  to  tear  open 
the  wounds  of  a  man’s  soul  but  he  did 
not.  This  is  what  he  got. 

"Dear  sir: — 

“As  an  ‘Advertising  Psychologist’  you 
are  an  excellent  example  of  the  futility 
of  this  so-called  science  to  teach  the 
use  of  piain  common  sense  in  the  simple 
matters  of  everyday  life. 

“You  send  an  article  on  the  useless¬ 
ness  and  waste  of  subway  advertising 
to  the  house  organ  of  the  firm  which 
controls  that  form  of  advertising,  and 
expect  to  be  paid  for  it! 

“Either  you  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
medium  to  which  you  desire  to  contrib¬ 
ute — a  point  which  the  merest  beginner 
in  free  lance  work  would  study,  or  you 
send  out  your  matter  in  the  careless 
manner  indicated  by  the  ‘anything,  any¬ 
where’  of  your  letter  head,  with  the 
hope  that  it  wiil  psychoiogically  hit  the 
mark — by  chance! 

“We  return  the  MS  herewith. 

“Yours  very  truly, 

“FAME.” 

No  word  of  thanks.  Not  a  thing  about 
Investigating  the  matter  and  improving 
the  subway  adverti.sing  service  if  pos- 
sil)le.  It  was  a  bicter  blow  to  the  copy- 
lad  for  he  had  already  in  a  moment  of 
enthusiasm,  told  Mrs.  Writer  about  the 
article  and  asked  her  to  stop  at  Wana- 


maker’s  and  pick  out  the  wrap  she 
wanted.  The  gentle,  sarcastic  rap  in 
the  first  line  of  the  letter  al)out  “Adver¬ 
tising  Psychologist,”  etc.,  refers  to  the 
copy-writer’s  letter  heading  from  which 
the  words  are  quoted.  But  that  gratui¬ 
tous  slam  at  the  noble  science  of  psy¬ 
chology!  “The  futility  of  this  so-called 
science.”  Shade  cf  William  James! 
Bailors  of  Miinsterberg,  Walter  Dill 
Scott,  Paul  Cherington,  and  John  Lee 
Mahin  all  brushed  aside  by  this  giant 
mind  in  the  office  of  FAME! 

The  copy-man  recovered  from  his  dis¬ 
appointment  in  r.  few  days,  however, 
and  then  he  l)ethought  him  that  his 
article  might  be  pie  for  “advisors”  and 
managers  cf  newspapers  around  the 
town.  So  he  sent  it  out  one  after  an¬ 
other  to  evory  newspaper  in  New  York. 
Back  it  promi)tly  came  each  time.  No 
one  questioned  the  truth  of  the  obser¬ 
vations,  but  nol)ody  wanted  the  .story. 
The  last  o:ie  to  return  it,  the  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Ulobe,  had  a  heart, 
though.  He  thought  ho  might  save  the 
cop>'-cari)enter  further  heart-ache  and 
stamps,  so  he  wrote  as  follows: 

“Dear  Sir: — 

“I  am  returning  herewith  your  manu¬ 
script  as  it  is  of  no  use  to  us. 

“If  we  desired  to  boost  our  advertis¬ 
ing  department  we  surely  would  not 
attempt  to  do  .so  by  belittling  or  knock¬ 
ing  other  media.  While  you  may  l)e 
sincere  in  what  you  observe  by  riding 
in  the  subways,  from  an  advertising 
psychologist’s  standpoint,  you  are 
wrong.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  a 
lot  cf  merit  to  good  .subway  car  ad¬ 
vertising. 

“I  .simply  feel  that  by  telling  you  this 
I  am  rendering  you  a  service.  You 
might  offer  this  copy  to  other  newspa¬ 
pers,  so  take  my  friendly  criticism  as  a 
tip  and  save  a  lot  of  po.stage. 

“Y'ours  very  truly, 

“A.  J.  K., 

“Advertising  Director,  The  tJlobe.” 

No  more  about  the  copy-man.  But  I 
have  a  word  or  two  further  to  add  be¬ 
fore  we  close.  Please  note  that  the  arti¬ 
cle  did  not  attack  the  subway  as  an  ad¬ 
vertising  medium.  It  merely  called  at¬ 
tention  to  certain  conditions  adversely 
affecting  the  public  health  (eye  strain) 
and  the  efficiency  of  subway  advertising 
— things  easy  of  adjustment  which 
would  enormou.sly  increase  the  publicity 
value  of  subway  cards. 

I  have  printed  these  letters  because 
they  .so  aptly  typify  the  attitude  of  the 
average  Harveyized  steel-encased  busi¬ 
ness  brain  towards  new  ideas.  For  all 
’round,  rock-ribbed,  dyed-in-the-wool 
conservatism,  your  business  man  has 
(libraltar  backed  off  the  map.  To  this 
type  of  mind  every  unwelcome  truth, 
or  con.structive  criticism  is  a  “knock.” 
Such  do  not  ask  “Is  it  true?”  or  being 
true,  “Can  it  be  remedied?”  But  at 
once  take  the  attitude  shown  in  the  two 
letters  that  any  criticism,  just  or  other¬ 
wise  of  e.stablished  business  conditions 
is  a  knock  and  they  resent  it  as  such. 
The  truer  the  accusation,  as  a  rule,  the 
more  they  resent  it. 

The  stand-patter,  conservative  busi¬ 
ness  man  stands  for  what  is.  Its  only 
the  rare  great  ones,  the  truly  big  men 
with  vision — men  like  A.  T.  Stewart, 
John  Wanamaker,  Marshall  Field — 
ideali.sts,  dreamers,  that  are  bold  enough 
to  break  the  bonds  of  convention  and 
blaze  new'  trails  across  the  fields  of  com¬ 
merce. 

The  knocker  is  the  evangelist  of 
progress.  He  refuses  to  accept  what 
is  just  because  it  is.  He  points  to 
.something  better  and  to  get  that  he  ex¬ 
poses  the  wrongs  or  weakne.sses  or  In¬ 
adequacies  of  what  we  have.  That’s 


the  only  way  anything  can  ever  be  im¬ 
proved.  If  you  want  to  put  a  stop  for¬ 
ever  to  progress,  turn  the  world  back 
into  the  gloom  of  darkness  and  ignor¬ 
ance,  shut  out  the  light  of  advancement 
kill  invention  and  give  loose  rein  to 
every  form  of  stupidity,  evil  and  injus¬ 
tice,  suppress  your  knockers. 

That’s  all  I  wanted  to  say.  I  merely 
related  the  little  true  story  of  the  copy¬ 
writer  to  point  this  plea  for  the 
knocker. 


FIRST  AID  TOWARD 

NEWSPAPER  WRITING 

(Concluded  from  page  6.) 

!ms  tliscanltMl  Ills  chrysalis. 

rs4»  stralKhtforwanI  sikhhIi  rather  than  cir- 
(nuiiUK’Uthtii. 

(’1mm»s4'  (Hvnerete  nouns  rather  than  vague,  ab¬ 
stract,  woolly  ones. 

UememiMT  that  the  first  virtue,  the  touch¬ 
stone  of  uuisciillne  style,  Is  the  use  of  the  ac¬ 
tive  verb  and  coucride  noun.  When  you  write 
in  the  active  Videe,  “They  gave  him  a  silver 
leaiot,’*  you  write  as  a  man.  When  you  write, 
“He  was  made  the  recdiilent  of  a  silver  teaiK>t,“ 
you  write  jargon. 

Illustrate  the  general  by  the  particular. 

Sir  Arthur  ends  the  chapter  witJi 
these  truthful  words  of  warning:; 

So  long  as  you  prefer  abstract  words,  which 
e.\pri‘sa  other  men's  summarized  oouc'epts  of 
things,  to  cHMKTeto  ones  which  lie  as  near  as 
can  \h‘.  reached  to  things  themselves  and  are  tlie 
first-hand  material  for  your  tlmughts,  you  will 
remain,  at  the  lH*st,  writers  at  sec<uid  h^nd.  If 
your  language  be  Jargon,  your  intellect,  if  not 
your  whole  character,  will  almost  certainly  cor- 
resiiond.  WlK*re  your  mind  sliould  go  straight, 
it  will  dodge:  the  difiiculties  it  shoujd  appixmch 
with  u  fair  front  and  grip  with  a  firm  hand  it 
will  be  stH'king  to  evade  or  circumvent.  Foi 
the  style  is  the  man,  and  where  a  man's  trea¬ 
sure  is  there  his  heart,  an<i  his  brain,  and  his 
writing,  will  be  also. 

Thus,  it  may  lie  seen,  this  wise  teach¬ 
er  denounces  jargon,  not  because  it  is 
an  ugly  thing;  but  because  it  is  ”a 
dead  thing,  leading  nowhither,  mean¬ 
ing  naught.  There  is  irickcdnciis  in 
human  speech,  sometimes.  You  will 
detect  it  all  the  better  for  having  ruled 
out  what  is  naughty.” 

Yet  he  would  err,  if  at  all,  on  the  side 
of  litierty.  "I  hold  it  a  sin  against  the 
light,”  he  says,  “to  put  up  a  warning 
against  any  word  that  comes  to  us  in 
the  fair  way  of  use  and  wont  (as  ’wire’, 
for  instatfee,  for  a  telegram),  even  as 
surely  as  we  should  warn  off  hybrids 
or  deliberately  pedantic  impostors,  such 
as  ’antibody’  and  ‘picture-drome’;  and 
that,  generally,  it  is  better  to  err  on 
the  side  of  lilierty  than  on  the  side  of 
the  censor:  since  by  the  manumitting 
of  new  words  wo  infuse  new  blood  into 
a  tongue  of  which  (or  we  have  learned 
nothing  from  Shakespeare’s  audacity) 
our  first  pride  should  be  that  it  is  flex- 
ilile,  alive,  capable  of  responding  to  new 
demands  of  man’s  untiring  quest  after 
knowledge  and  experience.” 

The  final  chapter  of  the  book,  from 
which  this  last  quotation  is  taken,  is 
an  incomparatde  essay  “On  Style.” 
Style  in  writing,  he  .says,  is  much  the 
same  thing  as  good  manners  in  other 
human  intercourse;  and,  he  adds,  there 
is  nothing  comparable  for  moral  force 
to  the  charm  of  truly  noble  manners. 
“The  first  and  last  secret  of  a  good 
Style  consists  in  thinking  with  the 
heart  as  well  as  with  the  head.” 

No  newspaper  writer  can  read  this 
excellent  book  without  being  the  better 
for  it;  none  can  study  it  and  fail  to 
do  better  work  for  having  conned  its 
precepts. 


Your  Better  Self  will  lift  you  when 
you  fall,  correct  you  when  you’re  wrong. 
Instruct  you  When  you’re  ignorant — but 
your  Better  Self  will  not  tolerate  Cow¬ 
ardice. 


Excels  in  Volume 
and  Growth 

In  June  Tlie  New  York  Times  published 
0:!7,201  agnte  lines  of  advertisements  a  gain 
of  IG.’i.lH  lines  over  June,  1915,  and,  de¬ 
ducting  Help  and  Situation  Wanted  advertise¬ 
ments,  a  greater  volume  and  a  greater  gain 
than  any  other  New  York  new8i»ai>er. 

The  average  net  paid  elroulation  of  The 
New  York  Times,  dally  and  Sunday,  for  the 
six  months  ended  March  31,  lUlG,  was  334,- 
744  copies — a  eiretilation  which  represents 
in  one  grouping  the  largest  number  of  in¬ 
telligent,  discrlniiuatlug,  atul  responsive  read¬ 
ers  ever  reconletl  by  a  newspaper. 


The 

PITTSBURG  PRESS 
Has  the  LARGEST 

Daily  and  Sunday 

CIRCULATION 
IN  PITTSBURG 

I.  A.  KLEIN,  Metropolitan  Tower,  N.  Y. 
John  Glass,  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago 
Foreign  Advertising  Representatives 


$300,000 


Raised  in  eight  years  by  friemls  and  sup- 


HUtt 


fall 


t  Dally  and  Sunday) 

a.s  voluntary  contributions  proves  our  c«m- 
tention,  that  Call  rtntders  are  not  alone 
followers,  but  reaiHuislve  to  every  ap|>t‘ai 
whether  In  Its  news  or  atlvertlslnj;  columns. 


The 

Pittsburgh 

ONLY 
Democratic 
Paper  In 
Pittsburgh. 


Post 


CONE.  LORENZEN  ft  WOODMAN. 
Special  Representativet 
New  York,  Detrait,  Kanaaa  City,  Chicago 


June  Advertising 

tClfp  Ettming  iStar 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Last  month  the  Evening  and  Sun¬ 
day  Star  printed  over  a  million  lines 
of  advertising  or  more  than  any  two 
of  its  competitors  combined.  The  Star 
frequently  prints  more  local  display 
advertising  than  all  three  of  them 
combined. 


PI.KNTT  OF 

MONEY  AND  GOOD  CHEER 

'That’s  the  sltuatlnn  In 
PITTSBURGH,  PA„ 

Everybody  Busy. 

OAZBTTB  TIMBS 
CHRONICLB  TBLBORAPH 
Have  the  largest  clreuUtlon. 
Combination  Rate,  Daily  90e  a  lino. 
Combination  Rate,  Daily  and  dun- 
day  tSVko  a  lAne 
Tor  furthsr  informatinn  writs 
Urhsn  E.  Dice.  F.  A.  Mgr.,  Pith..  Pa. 

225  FiM  Av^  MsDct  •  BMf .,  dhicsto  742  Merkel  Si. 
New  York  Chemical  BMg.,  St.  Louis,  Sao  FiaaoKo 
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TIPS  FOR  THE  AD  MANAGER 

H.  W.  Kastor  &  Sons  Adv.  Co.,  Lyt- 
ton  Huilding,  Chicago,  III.,  are  making 
contracts  with  some  Western  newspa¬ 
pers  for  the  h^tonic  Remedy  Company, 
Chicago,  111. 


N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  300  Chestnut 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  are  asking 
rates  in  Southern  newspapers  on  sixty- 
inch  six-time,  forty-inch  four-time, 
and  fifteen-inch  sixty-six-time.  Copy  to 
start  in  July.  The  name  of  the  adver- 
ti.s«*r  is  not  obtainable. 


K.  T.  Howard  Co.,  432  Fourth  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  city,  is  placing  orders 
with  some  New  York  city  newspapers 
for  the  Tobacco  Corporation  of  America, 
“l.a.  Sultana  Cigars,”  150  West  52d 
Street,  New  York  city. 


Cecil  Advertising  Company,  Mutual 
Ituilding,  Richmond,  Va.,  is  sending  out 
nine-time  orders  to  some  Western 
newspapers  for  the  Reed  ToJ)acco  Co.. 
"Relu  Cigarette;?,”  Richmond,  V'a. 


Gardner  Advertising  Company,  Kin- 
loch  Huilding,  St.  I.,ouis,  Mo.,  is  making 
5.000-line  one-year  contracts  with  a  few 
Pacific  t'oa.st  newspapers  for  Isko,  In¬ 
corporated. 


Van  Cleve  Company,  1790  Rroadway, 
New  York  city,  is  again  placing  page 
orders  with  some  large  city  newspapers 
for  the  Maxwell  Motor  Car  Co.,  “Max¬ 
well  Auto,”  Woodward  and  Warren 
Streets,  Detroit,  Mich. 


I.,essing  Advertising  Agency,  Dcs 
Moines,  Iowa,  is  sending  out  orders  to 


Advertising  Agents 

COLLIN  ARMSTRONG.  INC., 
Advertising  and  Sales  Service. 
1457  Broadway.  New  York. 


FRANK.  ALBERT  &  CO„ 
26-28  Beaver  St.,  New  York. 
Tel.  Broci  3831. 


HOWLAND.  H.  S.,  ADV. 
AGENCY.  INC.. 

20  Broad  St..  New  York. 
Tel.  Rector  2573. 


LEVEY,  H,  H., 

Marbridge  Bldg.,  New  York. 

Tel.  Greeley  1677-78. 

Publishers’  Representatives 


ARKENBERG  SPECIAL  AGENCY, 
702 A  World  Bldg.,  New  York 
406 A  Madison  Ave.,  Toledo,  O. 


CONE.  LORENZEN  &  WOOD¬ 
MAN. 

Brunswick  Bldg.,  N.  Y.;  Advtg. 
Bldg.,  Chic.;  Gumbel  Bldg.,  Kan¬ 
sas  City. 


DE  CLERQUE,  HENRY, 

Chicago  Office,  5  S.  Wabash  Ave. 
New  York  Office.  1  W.  34th  St 


GLASS,  JOHN. 

1156-1164  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chic. 


O’FLAHKRTY’S  N.  Y.  SUB¬ 
URB  LIST 

22  North  William  St,  New  York. 
TeL  Beekman  3636 


PAYNE.  G.  LOGAN,  CO„ 

747-748  Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago, 
IlL;  200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
N.  Y.;  8  Winter  St,  Boeton,  Maaa.: 
Kieege  Bldg.,  Detroit, 


some  Western  newspapers  for  the 
Automatic  Electric  Washer  Co.,  New¬ 
ton,  Iowa. 


Massengale  Advertising  Agency, 
Candler  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  is  mak¬ 
ing  5,000-line,  one-year  contracts  with 
a  few  Southern  newspapers  for  Sweet 
Dreams  Company,  Montgomery,  Ala. 


Dooley-Brennan  Company,  Harris 
Trust  Building,  Chicago,  Ill.,  is  send¬ 
ing  out  orders  to  a  few  newspapers  in 
.selected  Eastern  sections  for  the  Wood 
Products  Co.,  Insurance  Exchange 
Building,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Chambers  Agency,  Mason-Blanche 
Building,  New  Orleans,  La.,  is  placing 
orders  with  a  few  newspapers  in  select¬ 
ed  sections  for  Cabarrus  &  Co.,  fruits, 
Guatemala  City.  C.  A.,  and  625  St. 
Charles  Street,  New  Orleans,  La. 


Turner  Advertising  Company,  608 
South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Ill., 
is  .sending  out  orders  to  a  few  large  city 
newspapers  for  the  Kalamazoo  Vege¬ 
table  Parchment  Company,  “Kalamazoo 
Ice  Blankets,”  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Snitzler  Advertising  Co.,  Garland 
Building,  Chicago,  111.,  is  making  con¬ 
tracts  with  some  Western  newspapers 
for  Parker  Belmont  &  Co.,  “Silmerlne,” 
Chicago,  Ill. 


Taylor-Critchfleld-Clague  Co.,  Brooks 
Building,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and  Fuller  Build¬ 
ing,  New  York  city,  is  placing  orders 
with  a  selected  list  of  newspapers  for 
the  Woodrow  Wilson  Independent 
Ix;ague,  280  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
city. 


Dunlap-Ward  Advertising  Company, 
58  East  Washington  Street,  Chicago, 
Ill.,  is  making  contracts  with  some 
Western  newspapers  for  the  Atlas  Auto 
Supply  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Philadelphia,  are 
sending  out  500  lines,  one  year,  to  some 
Missis.sippi  papers  for  Igleheart  Bros. 
(Flour),  Evansville,  Ind. 


C.  H.  Fuller,  Chicago,  Ill.,  is  placing 
four  inches,  six  tmes,  in  a  few  paper.s, 
for  the  Frontier  Asthma  Co. 


Marion,  111.,  to  Advertise  Itself 
In  order  to  call  attention  to  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  Marion,  lil.,  the  city  will  is¬ 
sue  a  commercial  bulletin  edited  by  J. 
E.  Mytrs.  The  bulletin  will  be  distrib¬ 
uted  throughout  Williamson  and  ad¬ 
joining  Counties  to  a  selected  list  of 
severa  thousand  people,  including  farm¬ 
ers,  merchants,  professional  men,  and 
good  citizens  generally. 


Will  Advertise  Dallas  in  Newspapers 
Plans  for  advertising  Dallas  as  an  edu¬ 
cation  centre  are  bei.ng  developed  by 
the  educational  C'ommittee  of  the  Dallas 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association.  I,asv  year  the  busi¬ 
ness  men  of  Dallas,  through  cooperative 
efforts  raised  a  fund,  and  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  schools  themselves  spent 
several  thousand  dollars  in  newsi>aper 
adveriising,  using  all  the  larger  dailies 
in  Texas.  The  same  plan  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  this  year,  but  it  is  planned  to 
practically  double  the  amount  of  money 
available  fot  newspaper  space. 


Waco  (Tex.)  Typographical  Union  Nc. 
188  announces  that  it  will  pay  all  dues 
of  its  members  now  serving  with  the 
Texas  National  Guard  on  the  Texas  bor¬ 
der. 


CHELTENHAM  DEFEATS  BATTEN 

Two  Ad  Team  Clubs  Meet  in  Battle  at 
Woodhaven,  L.  I. 

The  Cheltenham  Agency  baseball  nine 
defeated 'the  George  Batten  nine  July  8 
at  the  latter’s  grounds  in  Woodhaven 
Junction,  L.  I.  It  was  an  unfortunate 
afternoon  for  the  Batten  team,  as  two 
of  its  men  were  injured  during  the 
game. 

George  Dearnley  pitched  a  masterly 
game  for  Cheltenham,  while  Pitcher  Mc- 
Derval,  of  the  Batten  team,  was  no 
mystery  for  the  Cheltenham  batsmen. 
Third  Baseman  Anderson  made  some 
impressive  stops  and  throws,  and  Man¬ 
ager  Tom  Peace’s  full-length  pick-up  of 
a  bullet  heave  was  nothing  short  of 
phenomenal. 

The  backstopping  of  Caterson  and  the 
fielding  of  First  Baseman  Malone  were 
outstanding  features  of  Batten’s  play. 
The  lineup  was  as  follows: 

Cheltenham — Dearnley,  pitcher;  Tis¬ 
dale,  shortstop;  Peace,  first  base;  Spie- 
gal,  catcher;  Anderson,  third  base;  Ask- 
ling,  left  field;  Melcher,  second  base; 
Vaughn,  centre  field;  Christy,  right  field. 

Batten — Cook,  shortstop ;  Malone, 
first  base;  Hamilton,  right  field;  Cater¬ 
son,  catcher;  Schumacher  and  O’Donnel, 
third  base;  Rudolf,  second  base;  Ously, 
left  field;  McDerval,  pitcher;  Maple  and 
Pear.son,  centre  field. 


Boston  Ad  Agencies  Combine 

Boston,  July  11. — The  adverti.sing  in¬ 
terests  of  L.  J.  Brackett,  owner  of  the 
Brackett-Parker  Company,  will  be 
merged  with  the  Greenleaf  Company, 
of  this  city,  on  July  15.  Mr.  Brackett 
will  give  personal  attention  to  the  ac¬ 
counts  that  he  has  been  associated 
with  for  many  years,  but  much  of  his 
time  will  be  devoted  to  other  business 
interests.  Both  the  Brackett-Parker 
and  the  Greenleaf  agencies  have  been 
doing  work  for  the  national  advertisers 
in  the  New  England  field  for  some  time 
past.  This  merger  gives  the  Greenleaf 
people  a  foremost  position  among  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  of  national  reputa¬ 
tion,  both  regarding  volume  of  business 
and  the  representative  chaiacter  of  the 
accounts  handled. 


The  Daily  As  a  Messenger 

’riie  Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers’  As.so- 
ciation  makes,  in  an  artistic  brochure 
just  issued  and  ■  entitled  “Your  Mes- 
.senger,”  a  strong  and  logical  plea  in 
behalf  of  the  daily  newspaper  as  an  ad¬ 
vertising  medium.  The  theme  of  the 
story  is  that  a  messenger  must  be 
chosen  carefully  if  you  want  to  be  sure 
he  will  go  where  you  send  him.  The 
argument  is  that  the  daily  paper,  judged 
by  the  cold  figures  of  past  perform¬ 
ances,  has  proved  its  worth  as  a  mes¬ 
sage-bearer,  the  products  which  lead 
the  world  being  newspaper  advertised. 
Telling  a  story  everywhere,  every  day, 
is  what  counts.  The  name  of  Rowan, 
w-ho  carried  the  famous  message  to 
Garcia,  has  been  generally  forgotten, 
because  it  has  not  been  kept  in  print. 
Daily  newspaper  advertising,  kept  up, 
means  everlasting  publicity  which  goes 
straight  home. 


Fuller  &  Smith,  advertising  agents, 
Cieveland,  who  have  long  been  located 
in  the  Engineers’  Building,  that  city, 
have  taken  the  entire  fifteenth  fioor  of 
the  New  Guardian  Building,  formerly 
the  Niw  England  Building.  The  new 
Quarters  will  be  occupied  Deceml)er  1. 
The  Him  was  organized  eight  years  ago, 
and  handles  national  advertising. 


FINANCIAL  ADVERTISING 

How  Good-Wili  Created  by  Publicity 
Saved  Big  Bank  from  Ruin. 

In  opening  the  first  departmental 
meeting  of  financial  advertisers  ever 
held  in  connection  with  the  meetings  of 
the  Associated  Advertising  Cbibs  of  the 
World,  John  Ring,  jr.,  of  St.  I.«uis, 
chairman  of  the  departmental,  suggest¬ 
ed  that  the  growing  interest  which 
banks  are  manifesting  in  advertising 
as  it  affects  their  business  will  have  a 
large  influence  toward  giving  banks  a 
better  appreciation  of  advertising  as  it 
pertains  to  the  business  of  banks’  cus¬ 
tomers. 

“Recently  one  of  the  largest  banks  in 
the  United  States  was  called  upon  to 
finance  a  certain  business,  the  reorgan¬ 
ization  of  which  would  have  panned 
out  poorly  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact 
this  concern  has  expended  large  sums 
in  national  advertising.  Though  the 
company  w'as  bankrupt,  the  asset  of 
good-will,  which  it  had  created  through 
advertising,  remained  as  a  resource 
that  wili  probably  pull  the  company 
through  without  loss,  and  put  it  on  a 
money-making  basis. 

“This  phase  of  our  Association’s  work 
is  a  matter  of  the  future.  Many  of  us 
may  not  be  able  to  grasp  its  possibili¬ 
ties.  Good-will,  created  through  adver¬ 
tising,  will  become  an  important  fac¬ 
tor  in  dealings  between  financial  in¬ 
stitutions  and  business  men  to  whom 
credit  is  extended  by  financial  institu¬ 
tions.” 


“ADVERTISE”  IS  SUPREME  RUI.E 


Frank  S.  Bamford  Tells  Biscuit  Makers 
How  to  Sell  Their  Wares. 

Chicago,  July  12.  —  Frank  S.  Bain- 
ford,  president  of  the  American  Trade 
Publishing  Company  told  members  of 
the  Biscuit  and  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  in  convention  at  the  Hotel  Sher¬ 
man,  how  to  sell  their  wares.  The  su¬ 
preme  rule,  he  says,  is:  “Advertise.”  He 
pointed  to  the  products  of  the  National 
Biscuit  Company  and  Loose-Wiles  as 
examples. 

“E.stablish  your  quality,”  he  said. 
“The  best  advertising  on  earth  will  not 
continuously  sell  an  inferior  article. 
Second,  be  sure  of  your  distribution  by 
linking  your  selling  organization  with 
your  dealer. 

“Then  advertise.  People’s  memories 
in  this  land  are  too  short  to  be  trusted. 
The  man  who  thinks  his  business  is 
so  well  known  that  he  does  not  need  to 
advertise,  is  entitled  to  a  place  on  the 
joke  page  of  a  newspaper.  Mar.shall 
Field  and  John  Wanamaker  never 
made  that  foolish  mistake.” 


Dollar  Day  in  Providence 

Providence,  R.  I.,  July  13. — To-day 
was  observed  as  Dollar  Day  by  the 
merchants  of  this  city.  This  day  is 
looked  forward  to  by  advertising  men, 
largely,  as  their  day.  Good-naturedly 
each  one  vies  with  the  other  for  the 
best  display  in  the  local  papers.  The 
cooperative  adverti.sing  has  been  han¬ 
dled  through  a  sub-committee  of  the 
publicity  committee  consisting  of  Jo¬ 
seph  S.  Gettler,  and  Albert  C.  Rider. 
I,eon  Samuels  was  chairman  of  the 
general  committee.  He  was  assisted  by 
Charles  S.  Coulter,  William  C.  P^lliott, 
Ernest  P.  Fredericks,  Albert  C.  Gup- 
til,  John  J.  Healey,  and  James  R.  King- 
ery.  _ _ 

The  Laurel  Hill  Association,  of  Stock- 
bridge,  Mass.,  has  protested  against  the 
“fiagrant  advertising”  under  the  author, 
ity  of  the  “New  Haven”  Hoad  as  a  de¬ 
facement  of  “the  scenic  beauty  of  the 
countryside.” 
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The  Following  Newspapers  are  Members  of 

THE  AUDIT  BUREAU  OF 
CIRCULATIONS 

And  grant  the  right  to  the  organization  to  examine,  through  qualified  aud¬ 
itors  or  independent  auditing  concerns,  who  are  certified  public  accountants, 
any  and  all  bills,  news-agents’  and  dealers’  reports,  papers  and  other  rec¬ 
ords  considered  by  the  Board  of  Control  necessary  to  show  the  quantity  of 
circulation,  the  sources  from  which  it  is  secured,  and  where  it  is  distributed. 

ALABAMA. 


ad  field  PERSONALS 

Gustav  Simon,  formerly  associated 
with  the  North  Side  News  of  the  Bronx, 
as  its  dramatic  critic,  has  signed  a 
contract  with  the  International  Mining 
Company  and  Refining  Corporation  to 
aerve  as  advertising  and  promoting 
manager  of  the  concern. 

C’aptain  H.  Dwight  Cushing,  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  a  well-known  advertising  man,  has 
gone  to  the  front  with  the  EigWth 
Regiment,  M.  V.  M.  Major  Charles  T. 
Cahill,  advertising  manager  of  the 
United  Shoe  Machinery  Company,  has 
also  departed  for  the  Mexican  border 
with  his  command. 

Carroll  Swan,  of  the  Swan  Agency, 
Boston,  is  in  camp  Framingham  with 
the  t'irst  Corps  Cadets.  Mr.  Swan  is 
a  .second  lieutenant. 

Harold  F.  Barber,  of  the  Barber 
Agency,  Boston,  is  a  member  of  the 
P'lr.st  ('orps  Cadets;  and  is  at  Camp 
Whitney  with  the  command. 

L.  .Macl.iean  Beers,  of  the  Beers  Ad- 
verti.sing  Agency  of  Havana,  t'uba, 
and  New  York,  met  President  Menocal, 
of  Cubiji,  ,cn  July  5,  in  the  interest  of 
the  New  Y^ork  American. 

Henry  Stanton  has  been  appointed 
a.ssistant  manager  of  the  Cincinnati  of¬ 
fice  of  the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Com¬ 
pany. 

F.  H.  Flint,  who  for  some  time  has 
been  advertising  manager  of  the  Sas¬ 
katoon  (Sask.)  Phoenix,  has  gone  to  Win¬ 
nipeg,  where  he  has  accepted  a  similar 
po.sition  with  the  Winnipeg  Saturday 
Post,  with  which  he  was  connected 
some  years  ago. 

Gardner  Osborn,  formerly  connected 
with  the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company, 
has  joined  the  New  York  office  of 
Hoyt's  Service,  Inc.  He  will  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  U.  L.  Talley,  the  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  in  the  department  of  plans  and 
service. 

W.  C.  Van  Bergen,  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
who  had  charge  of  the  advertising  and 
colonization  of  the  Delta  project.  Delta, 
Utah,  and  who  was  formerly  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  K.  C.  Baking  Powder 
and  Thor  Washers,  has  joined  the  copy 
and  plan  department  of  the  Chappelow 
Agency,  St.  Louis. 

Chicago  newpapermen  gave  a  “wel¬ 
come  home”  party  at  the  Chicago  Ath¬ 
letic  Club  this  week  in  honor  of  Charles 
Sommers  Young,  who  was  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  Western  manager  of  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son  Advertising  Agency,  with 
headquarters  in  Chicago.  Mr.  Young 
was  a  Chicagoan  from  1903  to  1910,  dur¬ 
ing  which  time  he  was  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  Railroad.  Since  1910  he  has  been 
business  manager  of  the  San  Francis¬ 
co  Kxaminer,  which  position  he  re.sign- 
ed  to  become  associated  with  the  .\ycr 
Agency. 


New  Orleans  States 

llaalMr  Aadlt  BaraM  ut  Olrealattoaa. 
Swora  Act  Pal4  Clrcalatloa  tor  6 
Montke  Bndlms  Mar.  81,  1910. 

34,686  Daily 

We  (uaraBicc  tke  lanwt  wUU  heiM 
delivered  aTculag  clrrnlatloB  ta  tha  trade 
lerrltory  of  New  Orlaaaa. 

To  raBca  a  large  Bajorltj  at  tba  trade 
aroapacta  la  the  Iveal  tarrltory  tka  Btataa 
la  tha  loglcel  aad  ecuoamlc  ■odiiua, 
cirralatloa  data  east  aa  ragaaat. 

Tkc  I.  C.  BBCKWITU  kPBClAl. 

AUBNOT 

■ala  raeatga  ItograaaktatlTaa 
«caa  lacfe  Ofci— ■  M.  VmmU 


W.  F.  Johns  with  Paul  Block,  Inc. 

The  soliciting  staff  of  the  Chicago  of¬ 
fice  of  Paul  Block,  Inc.,  has  been 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  William 
F.  Johns,  an  Amherst  College  graduate, 
who  gained  his  first  advertising  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  East  in  the  advertising  de¬ 


WiLLiAM  F.  Johns. 


partment  of  Burroughs,  Welcome  &  Co., 
in  New’  York,  where  he  was  located  for 
three  years.  For  the  past  four  and  a 
half  years  Mr.  Johns  has  been  in  the 
Chicago  office  of  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee, 
travelling  throughout  the  entire  Central 
West.  He  has  had  a  wide  experience 
among  Western  advertisers,  and  should 
prove  a  worthy  addition  to  Mr.  Block’s 
Chicago  office  soliciting  staff,  which  now 
numbers  ten  men. 


Advertising  by  Town  Crier 

Down  in  Provincetown,  Mass.,  at  the 
tip-end  of  Cape  Cod,  the  town  crier  still 
survives  from  the  days  of  the  old  whal¬ 
ers.  He  is  Walter  L.  Smith,  and  he 
has  been  on  the  job  a  long  time.  He 
is  about  the  best  advertising  medium 
there  is  in  that  part  of  the  Cape.  If 
you  have  anything  to  sell,  hand  a  de- 
.scription  of  it  to  Mr.  Smith,  pay  him 
the  regular  rate,  and  he  will  go  all  over 
town  ringing  his  bell  and  telling  your 
advertising  story.  The  higher  the  rate 
the  louder  he  will  call  out  the  descrip¬ 
tion  and  the  more  thoroughly  he  will 
cover  the  town. 


An  Alluring  Spider  Web 

The  Fremont  (Neb.)  Evening  Tribune 
has  issued  a  dainty  but  effective  folder, 
on  hand-made  paper,  telling  how  one 
can  “talk  to  a  three-million-dollar  audi¬ 
ence”  through  the  Tribune.  The  folder 
is  l)ound  in  embossed  tissue  of  spider¬ 
web  design,  and  one  page  is  graced  by 
a  portrait  of  Virginia  Pearson,  the  mov¬ 
ing-picture  star,  reading  the  Tribune  at 
her  studio  in  New  York.  The  entire 
production  shows  that  not  all  the  good 
printing  is  done  in  Eastern  offices. 


La  Prensa  Film  May  be  Seen  Here 

It  is  quite  probable  that  the  motion- 
picture  film  o.f  the  plant  of  La  Prensa, 
of  Buenos  Aires,  South  America,  which 
was  shown  at  the  big  Ad  Club  conven¬ 
tion  in  Philadelphia,  will  be  exhibited 
in  some  of  the  large  cities  this  fall  and 
winter.  Romeo  B.  Ronconi,  the  New 
York  representative  of  the  paper,  has 
received  a  number  of  requests  to  this 
end.  The  film,  which  is  4,000  feet  long, 
is  regarded  by  those  who  have  seen  it 
as  one  of  the  best  newspaper  films  that 
has  been  made. 


NETWS  . Blrmlashaa 

Arerage  circulation  for  March,  Dally  89,026; 
Sunday,  41,039,  Printed  1,905,330  llnea  more  ad- 
vertlatng  than  Its  neareat  competitor  In  1915. 


CALIFORNIA. 

KX  A  MINER  . Loa  Angelea 

A.  B.  C.  Audit  reporta  ahow  larteat  Morning  and 
Sunday  circulation.  Greatest  Home  Dellrery. 

MERCURY-HERALD  ............... .San  Joae 

Post  Office  Statement  11,434.  Member  of  A.B.C. 

THE  PROGRESS . '. . Pomona 

GEORGIA. 

JOURNAL  (Clr.  67,631) . AtUnta 

CHRONIGXjE!  . . . . Anifastft 

ILLINOIS. 


HBRAID-NEWS  (Circulation  16,190) ...  .Joliet 


STAR  (Circulation  21.689) . Peoria 

IOWA 

REGISTER  A  LEADER . Dee  Moines 

EVENING  TRIBUNE . Des  Molkae 

Baeentlal  to  eoTering  Des  Moines  and  Tlalalty. 

SUCCESSFUL  FARMING . Dee  Mtlaaa 


More  than  700,000  circulation  guaranteed  and 
proTcn  or  no  pay.  Member  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulation  a. 


KENTUCKY 


MASONIC  HOME  JOURNAL _ Loularllle,  Ky. 

(Semi-Monthly,  82  to  84  pages.)  Guaranteed 
largest  circulation  of  any  Maaonlc  publication  In 
the  world.  In  excess  of  90,000  copies  monthly. 


LOUISIANA 


TIMKS'PICAYUNBJ  . New  Orlesns 

.  MICHIGAN 

PATRIOT  (No  Monday  Issue) . Jackson 


IkKt  Got.  Statement — Dally,  11,408;  Sunday, 
12,668.  Member  A.  B.  C.  and  A.  N.  P.  A. 
Flat  rate  2  cento  line;  full  position  2H  cents  line. 


MINNESOTA. 


TRIBUNE,  Horning  and  Evening. ..  .Minneapolis 


MISSOURI 


FOST-niSPATCH . St.  Louis 

Is  the  only  newspaper  In  Its  territory  with  the 
hpsiitlfiil  KotograTure  Picture  Seetlon.  OIren- 
latlon  first  four  months,  1916: 

Sunday  average  . 876,428 

Dally  average . 217,228 


MONTANA 


MINER  . Butte 


Average  dally  11,966.  Sunday,  20,189,  for  8 
months  ending  March  20,  1916. 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 


SEIfTTNEL  . Wtnaton-Salem 

October  Gov't  report  8.848,  net  gain  October. 
1918.  ever  October,  1914,  1,028  copies. 


The  CeUowlkf  pabHakaca  gnaxaatae  clrealatlea 
aad  wllUagly  graat  aay  advardaer  the  prlvUefe 
ad  a  aaiefal  aad  ashaaetlva  tavaetlgatlea. 
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NEW  YORK 


COURIER  A  ENQUIRER . Buffalo 


IL  PROGRESSO  ITALO-AMBRICANO.New  York 


day . New  York 

The  National  Jewish  Dally  that  no  general 
adverUser  abould  overlook. 


NEBRASKA. 


TRIBUNE  . HaaUags 

Circulation  A.  B.  O.  report.  7,100.  Pull  leased 
wire  report  United  Press. 
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The  Chronicle  guatanteci  a  circulation  of  86,000 
dally  and  45,000  Sunday, 


UTAH. 


HERALD-REPUBLICAN . Salt  Lake  Oty 


VIRGINIA 


DAILY  NRWS-RRCORD . .  e Harrltoiibiirf 

In  the  fainoas  Valley  of  Va.  only  paper  ii 
the  richest  Agricultural  County  In  Doited  Spates. 


WASHINGTON 


POST-INTELLIOENOEB  . Seattle 


CANADA 
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NEW  YORK. 
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Circulation  News,  Views,  and  Observations 


CIRCULATION  EXPENSES  REDUCED 


How  It  May  be  Accomplished  Explained 
by  An  Expert. 

Hy  John  M.  Schmid. 

(Circulation  Manager,  Jndianapotia  Xetct.) 

The  greatest  abuse  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  business  has  always  been  the  “re¬ 
turn  privilege,”  and  the  drain  upon  the 
resources  of  the  newspapers  incident  to 
this  privilege  has  been  a  great  burden 
to  publishers. 

In  1906,  when  I  assumed  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  circulation  department 
of  the  Xew.s,  newspaper  agents  through¬ 
out  Indiana  handling  local  and  foreign 
paper.s  were  making  big  profits  on 
"junk,"  which,  by  long  standing  cus¬ 
tom,  was  given  in  the  form  of  new.spa- 
per.s  they  were  suppo.sed  to  sell.  Kx- 
ces-sive  return  privileges,  for  which  the 
pajM*r  received  nothing,  and  for  which 
it  took  no  circulation  ckcdit,  amounted 
on  this  paiier  alone  to  over  650,000 
pounds  in  that  year.  This  meant  a 
waste  of  aliout  $13,500  annually,  at  the 
I’urrent  price  of  pai>er  in  those  days. 

Excess  tra.'Ksportation  c.’iarges  figured 
at  an  average  of  threi.'-quarters  cent 
IK-r  pound,  co.st  about  $  1,800  more,  and 
wrat>ping  paiK*r,  twine,  and  extra  cost 
of  handling  these  excess  returns  cost 
an  additional  $1,000,  a  total  of  $19,300. 

This  amount  of  money  was  saved  in 
sulisequent  years  by  limiting  the  return 
IH'ivilege  in  extreme  cases  to  5  per  cent., 
and  in  most  cases  to  2  and  3  pei  cent., 
without  loss  of  circulation. 

In  former  years  the  News  handled 
must  of  its  city  circulation  through  sup- 
I)ly  stations  conveniently  located.  This 
circulation,  then  about  36,000  copies, 
was  handled  on  a  10  per  cent,  commis¬ 
sion  Imsis,  averaging  aporoximately  $3o 
l>er  day,  or  $11,232  annu.-uly. 

In  addition  to  these  suiiply  stations 
the  News  employed  twelve  district  men 
who  had  charge  of  carriei  s,  also  looking 
after  new  business,  complaints,  stops, 
I'ollectlons.  etc.  We  decided  to  abolish 
.sujiply  stations  operated  on  a  commis- 
.sion  basis  wherever  p’-acticable,  and 
•substitute  supply  stations  operated  by 
our  own  men.  thereby  saving  most  of 
the  money  paid  out  as  commission  and 
at  the  same  time  getting  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  results. 

All  papers  simt  to  stations  operated 
by  our  own  men  are  delivered  by  auto¬ 
mobiles,  and  bundles  are  tied  only  one 
way,  causing  a  big  saving  in  our  twine 
bill  each  year;  furthermore,  the  twine 
is  returned  to  our  mail  room  about  once 
a  month,  and  Is  used  ever  and  over 
again,  until  it  is  practically  worthless. 

We  use  no  wrapping  paper  at  all  on 
city  bundles:  newspap.cr  “spoils”  are 
good  enough,  and  even  these  are  re¬ 
turned  to  us  to  be  sold  for  junk.  We 
have  no  credit  accounts  in  the  city,  ex¬ 
cepting  newsdealers,  who  handle  about 
2,600  copies  daily.  We  now  receive  1% 
cents  per  copy  from  newsdealers  and 
limit  them  to  10  per  cent.  In  the  city 
and  6  per  cent,  in  the  country.  The 
above  figures  include  only  the  principal 
items,  and  alone  exceed  $30,000  per 
year.  Circulation  managers  can  save 
money  by  cutting  out  the  middleman, 
who  u.sually  does  little  work  for  big  pay. 

Circulation  Manager  Entertains  Staff 

H.  H.  Fri.s,  circulation  manager  of  the 
El  Paso  (Tex.)  Herald,  gave  a  dinner 
a  few  days  ago. to  all  the  employees  in 
his  department  in  celebration  of  the 
fifth  successive  record-breaking  busi¬ 
ness  month.  After  the  dinner  the  guests 


danced  until  a  late  hour.  As  the  day 
was  the  seventh  wedding  anniversary  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fris  they  were  presented 
with  a  handsome  Thermos  water  bottle 
in  celebration  of  the  occasion.  Mr.  Prls 
had  it  filled  immediately  and  all  drank 
to  the  health  of  the  couple  and  to  the 
increa.sing  circulation  of  the  Herald. 


RAISING  SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE 


How  Rate  Can  Be  Increased,  and  Thus 
Keep  Up  with  Advancing  Cost. 

By  W.  L.  Argue. 

{Circiilatitin  Man.,  Toronto  Itnilg  Star.) 

For  me  to  suggest  a  plan,  to  raise 
the  price  that  might  be  consistently 
followed  by  all  publications  everywhere, 
seems  to  be  impossible,  and  at  the  very 
out.set  1  have  no  hesitation  in  stating 
that  I  do  not  think  any  fixed  rule  can 
be  laid  down  that  will  apply  in  all 
cases.  Competitive  conditions,  costs, 
etc.,  in  all  sections  of  the  country  are 
va.stly  different,  and  each  individual 
case  mu.st  be  handled  on  its  own  merit, 
governed  entirely  by  local  conditions. 

Before  attempting  to  raise  the  sub¬ 
scription  price  of  the  Star,  I  found  it 
e.ssential  to  first  receive  the  cooperation 
and  intere.st  of  the  editorial  department. 
I  felt  that,  in  asking  our  subscribers 
for  an  increa.sed  price,  some  very  good 
reason  mu.st  be  given.  Accordingly,  the 
managing  editor  was  asked  to  help  me 
show  where  improvements  had  been 
made  (and  were  constantly  being 
made),  to  give  the  reader  a  bigger  value 
for  his  money.  We  endeavored  to  show 
our  readers  that  these  improvements 
and  greater  .service  necessitated  greater 
expenditure  on  our  part,  and,  in  turn, 
compelled  us  to  ask  them  a  little  higher 
price  for  the  paper. 

After  our  plans  had  been  laid  in  this 
respect,  I  felt  that  the  next  important 
part  of  my  work  was  to  give  our  sub- 
.scriber.s,  and  the  public  generally,  ad¬ 
vance  information  that  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  price  was  to  be  raised  on  a  certain 
date.  To  accomplish  this,  I  circularized 
all  pre.sent  subscribers,  inserted  con¬ 
spicuous  display  advertisements  in  the 
Ktar,  and  al.so  ran  advertisements  in 
the  country  newspapers  where  the  Star 
circulated.  After  this  preliminary  work 
was  done,  I  next  had  a  staff  of  experi¬ 
enced  subscription  canvassers  go  care¬ 
fully  over  the  field,  painstakingly  ex¬ 
plaining  the  reason  for  the  new  price, 
and  endeavoring  to  get  new  subscrib¬ 
ers  whenever  they  could. 

While  I  could  go  further  and  men¬ 
tion  other  minor  details  that  were  car¬ 
ried  out  in  the  campaign,  this  is,  in 
the  main,  the  plan  I  followed.  It  may 
not  prove  effective  In  other  territories, 
but  I  may  .say  in  the  case  of  the  To¬ 
ronto  Daily  Star  it  was  a  success.  We 
put  the  increased  rate  of  50  cents  a 
year  to  mail  subscribers  into  effect  on 
October  1,  1914  (having  at  that  time 
about  24,000  mail  subscribers,  and  a 
circulation  of  14,000  through  country 
news  agents).  At  the  present  time  our 
circulation  shows  23,000  mail  subscrip¬ 
tions  and  23,500  to  country  news  agents. 
We  found  that  in  some  instances  sub¬ 
scribers  who  had  been  getting  their  pa¬ 
per  by  mail  changed  to  our  delivery 
boys,  but  this  did  not  matter  materially, 
because  the  figrures  indicate  that  we 
not  only  held  our  total  number  of  coun¬ 
try  readers,  but  gained  a  substantial  in. 
crease  of  8,500  new  ones. 


When  the  world  talks  about  a  man, 
it's  a  eulogy:  but  when  the  world  talks 
about  a  woman.  It’s  an  elegy. 


CUTTING  OUT  THE  WASTE 


Problem  of  Placing  Circulation  on  aa 
Nearly  Paid  Basis  as  Possible. 

By  E.  C.  White, 

(Business  and  CircuUUion  Maiuiger,  Houston 
Chronicle. ) 

I  take  it  that  the  object  of  this  paper 
was  intended  to  be  a  discussion  of  the 
problems  involved  in  cutting  out  the 
uyiste  and  placing  circulation  on  aa 
nearly  an  entirely  paid  haais  aa  i*  poa- 
athle.  I  will,  therefore,  take  up  first 
that  part  of  the  circulation  of  the  daily 
newspaper  which  brings  no  cash  to  the 
counting  department.  The  greatest 
source  of  waste  is  undoubtedly  the  re¬ 
turn  of  unaold  copiea;  then  follows  left¬ 
overs,  service  copies,  complimentary 
copies,  samples,  copies  furnished  em¬ 
ployees,  advertisers,  correspondents,  and 
exchanges. 

When  we  recently  faced  an  absolute 
famine  in  print-paper  supply,  due  to 
an  increase  in  circulation  which  caused 
us  to  use  25  per  cent,  more  paper  each 
day  than  we  had  contracted  for,  we 
found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  reduce 
our  output.  Naturally,  one  of  the  first 
steps  suggested  was  the  elimination  of 
unsold  or  free  copies,  and  the  reduction 
of  left-overs,  copies  spoiled  in  printing, 
and  returns. 

Our  records  showed  that  of  the  out¬ 
put  of  40,000  daily  and  60,000  Sunday, 
our  unpaid  copies  and  returns  amount¬ 
ed  to  an  average  of  2,600  per  day,  or 
6  6-10  per  cent.  Figured  on  the  basis 
of  the  cost  of  print  paper,  we  were  giv¬ 
ing  away  $160  worth  of  white  paper 
each  week,  $600  a  month,  or  $7,200  a 
year,  besides  the  cost  of  postage,  ex¬ 
press,  wrapping  paper,  twine,  and  labor. 
My  first  action  towards  cutting  down 
this  tremendous  waste  was  the  entire 
elimination  of  returns. 

I  next  advised  employees  that  they 
must  pay  full  subscription  price  for 
copies  of  the  Chronicle  delivered  at  their 
homes.  I  sent  letters  to  advertisers 
advising  them  that  on  account  of  the 
paper  situation  we  were  forced  to  re¬ 
duce  the  number  of  copies  furnished 
them  for  checking  purposes,  and  then 
cut  that  list  to  a  minimum.  Where  a 
big  store  was  getting  twenty  copies,  we 
reduced  them  to  6,  and  the  smaller 
merchants  In  proportion.  Many  were 
cut  off  entirely.  All  compllmentarles 
were  stopped,  both  city  and  on  the  mail¬ 
ing  list,  and  the  parties  sent  a  letter 
explaining  why  the  action  was  taken, 
and  as  a  result  our  total  unpaid  list  is 
to-day  about  700  copies,  or  1.72  per 
cent,  of  our  circulation.  That  means 
that  our  circulation  is  now  98.28  per 
cent,  paid,  and  this  saving  in  money 
amounts  to  over  $5,000  per  year. 

You  naturally  ask.  What  effect  did 
this  have  on  our  circulation?  and  you 
will,  perhaps,  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
it  increased  our  actual  paid  circulation, 
and  only  reduced  the  gross  number  of 
copies  printed.  To-day  our  cash  re¬ 
ceived  from  agents,  news  companies, 
newsdealers,  and  newsboys  is  con^der- 
ably  greater  than  it  was  before  we  cut 
off  returns  and  free  copies. 


Through  arrangements  made  by  the 
heads  of  the  three  big  dailies  in  Balti¬ 
more,  nearly  two  thousand  carriers  and 
newsboys  were  guests  last  Thursday  of 
the  Hippodrome  Theatre  in  that  city  to 
witne.ss  the  jierformance  of  “The  News¬ 
boys’  Sextette,”  brought  from  New 
York.  A  special  programme  was  ar.- 
ranged,  the  music  having  been  adapted 
to  whistling. 


CIRCULATION  NOTES 


Scott  Laird,  who  has  been  country 
circulation  manager  for  the  Springfield 
(Ill.)  News-Record,  has  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  circulation  manager  of  the  Dlx<® 
(Ill.)  Morning  Leader.  Mr.  Laird  made  the 
change  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Cheadle, 
who  recently  severed  his  connection 
with  the  News-Record  to  become  man¬ 
aging  editor  and  business  manager  of 
the  Dixon  Leader. 


Preliminaries  In  the  Ice  cream,  pie, 
watermelon,  and  cake-eating  contests, 
to  be  staged  In  the  annual  picnic  of  the 
Cleveland  Press  to  newsboys,  are  be¬ 
ing  hold  every  Saturday  morning  in  the 
Press  carriers’  room.  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager  Jack  Lynch  Is  master  of  cere¬ 
monies  at  these  eventa  Last  Saturday 
the  y.iiingsters  showed  what  they  cviuld 
do  in  punishing  Ice  cream  and  cake. 
Next  week  they  will  be  tried  out  on 
watermelon. 

II  ►!  ‘  - - 1 

Boston,  July  10.— The  first  detach¬ 
ment  of  Boston  newsboys,  members  of 
the  Newsbys’  Club,  left  Boston  to-day 
for  the  summer  camp  at  Halifax,  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Monoponsett.  The 
camp  is  under  the  supervision  of  Ed¬ 
ward  L.  Curran,  of  the  Newsboys  Club. 
The  camp  is  divided  into  seven  groups 
of  sixteen  boys  each,  and  each  group 
stays  one  week.  That  the  short  stay 
helps  the  boys  to  gain  strength  is  with¬ 
out  question.  One  boy  grained  four 
pound.=i.  and  others  have  done  almo.st  as 
well.  The  boys  do  various  light  tasks 
about  camp,  for  exercise. 


Some  of  the  Los  Angeles  newspapers 
have  been  showing  considerable  enter¬ 
prise  during  the  past  few  months  in  the 
line  of  offering  a  big  prize  in  order  to 
build  up  circulation.  The  Los  Angeles 
Examiner  has  inaugurated  a  “$50,000” 
Auto  Gold  contest.  The  first  prize  is 
valued  at  $5,600  and  the  second  prize 
has  a  value  of  $4,000.  Twenty-three  au¬ 
tomobiles,  several  of  which  are  rated 
at  over  $3,000  each,  are  offered,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  a  number  of  cash  prizes. 


Dallas  Newsboys  Entertained 

The  circulation  department  of  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Evening  Journal  enter¬ 
tained  150  newsboys  with  an  annual 
Fourth  of  July  ice  cream  dinner  in 
the  distribution  rooms  of  the  News 
Building.  M.  W.  Florer,  superintendent 
of  the  circulation  for  the  A.  H.  Belo  & 
Co.  publications,  was  master  of  cere¬ 
monies,  and  made  a  short  talk,  telling 
the  boys  of  his  recent  trip  to  Grand 
Rapid.^,  Chicago,  New  York,  and  other 
large  cities,  where  he  studied  the  work 
being  done  among  newsboys  and  work¬ 
ing  boys  in  general.  He  said  he  had 
decided  upon  what  he  considered  the 
most  practical  and  the  most  construc¬ 
tive  plan,  and  would  lay  It  before  the 
people  of  Dallas  at  an  early  date.  He 
added  that  It  was  patterned  largely  after 
the  w'ork  now  being  done  in  Grand 
Rapids. 


Subscription  Rate  Conferences 

At  a  meeting  of  the  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Canadian  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  held  on  Monday  last  in  Toronto,  It 
was  decided  to  prosecute  the  campaign 
for  raising  the  subscription  rate  of  week¬ 
ly  newspapers  vigorously  during  the 
next  few  months.  To  this  end  a  series 
of  district  conferences  will  be  arranged, 
the  first  series  to  be  held  in  western 
Ontario,  the  second  In  eastern  Ontario, 
and  the  third  In  Quebec  and  the  Mari¬ 
time  Provlncea 
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newspaper  activities  in  many  'cities 


Various  Plans  and  Schemes  That  Are  Being  Employed  to  Build 
Circulation  and  Increase  Prestige. 


The  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph  re¬ 


cently  entertained  the  schools  of  Har¬ 
risburg  and  vicinity  with  an  outing  at 
Paxtang  Park,  near  the  city.  Seven 
thousand  children  and  their  parents 
and  friends  enjoyed  games,  contests,  and 
spelling  bees  for  prizes.  The  Governor 
spoke,  and  there  was  a  free  vaudeville 
performance  and  singing  of  patriotic 
songs.  IJttle  Majorie  Sterrett,  the 
battleship  girl,  came  from  Brooklyn  at 
the  Telegraph’s  request,  to  mingle  with 
the  pills  and  boys,  and  altogether  the 
kiddies  had  just  about  as  good  a  time 
as  it  was  possible  to  have  during  the 
whole  of  a  summer  day.  The  outing 
will  be  repeated  in  1917. 


The  St  Ijouis  Globe -Democrat  on 
July  1  launched  its  new  service  bu¬ 
reau.  The  purpose  of  the  bureau  is, 
primarily,  to  serve  advertisers,  but  it 
will  also  endeavor  to  help  the  entire 
Globc-Demccrat  community.  David  R. 
Willi.nms,  for  over  seven  years  past 
with  the  Chappelow  Advertising 
Agency,  St.  Louis,  will  be  the  manager. 
He  has  had  valuable  merchandlsUng 
experience.  While  at  the  Chappelow 
Agency,  he  was  assigned  to  several 
national  accounts  of  well-known  goods 
sold  by  dealers  all  over  the  United 
States.  He  wrote  consumer  copy,  deal¬ 
er  copy,  direct  mail  copy. 


One  of  the  most  creditable  issues  yet 
gotten  out  by  the  Chattanooga  News 
was  tie  Rotary  edition,  issued  Thurs¬ 
day.  There  were  three  sections  to  the 
paper.  The  front  page  contained  a 
large  dynamo  hub,  representing  the  lo¬ 
cal  Rotary  Club.  A  color  scheme  of 
blue,  yellow,  and  white  was  carjried  out. 
Two  of  the  sections  contained  matter 
relating  to  the  history,  growth,  and  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  Rotary  organization.  Cuts 
of  the  members  of  the  Chattanooga  Club 
were  printed. 


The  Aero  Club  of  America,  through 
the  New  Yo.rk  World,  tendered  to  the 
members  of  the  National  Education 
A.ssociation  at  its  convention  last  week, 
a  special  exhibition  of  aeronautics  at 
the  Sheepshead  Bay  Speedway.  Between 
3,onn  and  4,000  persons  attended,  the 
majority  teachers. 


Praise  of  Cleveland  is  the  substance 
of  a  series  of  articles  being  run  in  the 
St.  Louis  Star,  by  Charles  H.  Huff.  The 
.series  sound  warnings  to  St.  Louis  that 
Cleveland  is  likely  to  pass  that  city  in 
the  race  for  third  place.  The  recent 
campaign  for  the  J2,500,000  hall,  pub¬ 
licity  for  which  was  handled  by  W.  G. 
Davies,  of  the  Cleveland  Advertising 
Club;  the  street  railway  system,  the 
group  plan,  and  the  Cuyahoga  River 
improvement,  are  some  of  the  things 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Huff  to  Cleveland’s 
credit.  Cleveland  is  now  sixth  city,  and 
St.  Louis  fourth. 


While  the  Sun  and  Evening  Sun,  of 
Baltimore,  devote  much  space  to  raising 
money  for  the  “Milk  and  Ice  Fund”  for 
invalids  and  babies  of  the  poor  of  the 
city,  the  Baltimore  News  is  conducting 
a  campaign  for  a  "Fresh  Air  Fund”  to 
enable  very  poor  children  of  the  city 
to  spend  some  time  at  a  healthful  re¬ 
sort  maintained  for  the  purpose  in  the 
suburba  In  this  work  the  News  has 
the  cooperation  of  various  bene%^lent 
organizations,  the  theatres,  the  Boy 
Scouts,  and  the  children  of  the  dty.  It 
U  also 'aided  by  sidewalk  fairs  con¬ 


ducted  by  children  in  all  sections  of  the 
city.  Hundreds  of  little  boys  and  girls 
of  the  more  fortunate  class  set  tables 
on  the  sidewalks  where  they  sell  fruit, 
cakes,  lemonade,  and  ice-cream,  and 
their  total  contributions  to  the  News’ 
fund  runs  into  thousands  of  dollars  an¬ 
nually.  One  of  the  New.s’  staff  gives 
his  entire  time  and  attention  to  taking 
care  of  this  department.  The  American 
and  the  Evening  Star  also  conduct  a 
similar  department,  but  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  So¬ 
ciety,  which  raises  funds  for  both  milk 
and  ice  for  the  poor  and  outings  for 
the  children  of  the  very  poor  of  the 
Catholic  Church. 


The  San  Francisco  Bulletin  is  running 
a  remarkable  serial,  entitled  “Some¬ 
where  in  the  Sky,”  written  by  Philips 
Dwight  Rader,  of  San  Francisco,  who 
recently  returned  from  I^ondon,  after 
having  distinguished  himself  as  an 
aviator  in  the  defence  of  London  against 
Zeppelin.s.  He  spent  two  years  in  fight¬ 
ing  in  the  trenches  with  the  Foreign 
Ijegion  in  France,  and  in  the  air  with 
the  Briti.sh  Flying  Corps.  In  his  .story, 
Rader  gives  much  inside  informaton  as 
to  his  thrilling  experiences  as  an  avia¬ 
tor  in  the  course  of  his  more  than  two 
thou.sand  flights.  He  resigned  his  com¬ 
mission  in  order  to  return  to  this  coun¬ 
try  and  join  the  United  States  army 
forces  as  a  military  aviator.  He  is  now 
at  the  Mexican  border,  where  he  has 
joined  Curti.ss  in  flying  and  teaching 
flying  for  the  United  States  army.  He 
was  a  newspaper  cartoonist  in  San 
Francisco  before  he  went  to  Europe. 


The  Baltimore  Sun  for  three  years 
has  offered  a  bronze  trophy  to  the 
school-boy  nine  making  the  best  rec¬ 
ord.  This  year’s  trophy  was  won  by 
School  No.  48.  The  champion.ship  pen¬ 
nant  and  the  fielder  trophy  were  award¬ 
ed  .  by  John  Hubert,  president  of  the 
second  branch  of  the  City  Council  of 
Baltimore.  Pennants  were  also  given 
to  four  other  schools  in  as  many  dis¬ 
tricts  representing  their  respective  dis¬ 
trict  championships. 


The  Sandusky  (O.)  Register,  which, 
since  1884,  has  been  issued  as  a  seven- 
day-a-wcek  morning  paper,  will  on 
July  17  drop  the  Monday  morning  is¬ 
sue.  E.  H.  Mack,  one  of  the  managers, 
in  giving  reasons  says: 

“We  have  never  been  able  to  develop 
our  Sunday  edition  as  we  should  be¬ 
cause  the  advertising  revenue  has  been 
divided  between  that  and  the  Monday 
issue.  Moreover,  the  circulation  has 
been  confined  to  Sandu.sky  and  one  or 
two  near-by  towns.  Under  the  new 
arrangement  the  Sunday  edition  will 
be  delivered  to  all  .subscribers  of  the 
daily  edition,  and  in  addition  to  some 
seven  or  eight  hundred  subscribers  who 
have  taken  the  Sunday  issue  only.  We 
are  now  planning  to  enlarge  the  Sun¬ 
day  edition  from  ten  or  twelve  pages 
to  a  more  complete  newspaper  ranging 
from  twenty  to  thirty-two  pages.” 


The  Toronto  Star  is  again  offering  a 
fishing  outfit  to  the  angler  catching 
the  largest  black  bass  this  season  in 
Ontario.  The  competition  is  open  to 
everybody,  including  American  visitors 
to  Ontario  summer  resorts,  and  lasts 
until  September  15.  The  Star  has  made 
this  offer  for  many  years,  and  it  has 
always  attracted  much  interest. 


LEXINGTON  HER.4LD  TO  BUILD 

Ground  Broken  for  New  and  Improved 
Home  for  Kentucky  Paper. 

Lexinoton,  Ky.,  July  11. — Ground  has 
just  been  broken  for  a  new  home  for 
the  Ijcxington  Herald,  at  the  comer  of 
Short  and  Walnut  Streets.  The  building 
will  be  of  reinforced  concrete,  and  will 
front  forty  feet  on  Walnut  and  extend 
back  sixty-six  feet  on  Short.  It  will 
consist  of  a  basement  and  four  floors 
above  the  ground,  all  five  floors  to  be 
occupied  by  the  different  departments 
of  the  Herald. 

The  plans  for  the  Herald  Building 
have  been  made  after  a  careful  study  of 
modern  newspaper  plants  and  the  build¬ 
ing  is  as  nearly  as  is  practicable  in  the 
case  of  the  Herald,  the  application  of 
the  principle  of  a  floor  to  a  department 
One  feature  will  be  the  making  of  the 
matrices  on  the  same  floor  with  the 
composing  room  and  the  making  of  the 
plates  for  the  press  on  the  same  floor 
with  the  press,  avoiding  the  necessity 
of  sending  either  forms  or  metal  back 
and  forth  from  the  press-room  or  stere¬ 
otyping  room  to  the  composing  room. 

The  composing  room  will  be  e.xcep- 
tionally  well  lighted,  with  windows  on 
three  .sides  and  with  floor  space  for  nine 
news  and  three  advertising  composition 
machines. 

The  Herald  has  contracted  with  the 
Duplex  Printing  Press  (’ompany,  of 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  for  a  twenty-page 
tubular  plate  pre.ss,  especially  con¬ 
structed  for  the  Herald,  to  deliver  the 
paper  in  two  sections  or  in  a  single  sec¬ 
tion  up  to  twenty  pages,  as  may  be  dc- 
•sired. 


One  Hundred  Sixty-Eight  Page  Weekly 

Not  all  of  the  big  newspaper  issues 
are  confined  to  dailies.  For  instance, 
the  Byron  (Cal.)  Times,  a  weekly,  re¬ 
cently  publi.shed  its  fifth  Booster  Edi¬ 
tion,  containing  168  pages.  This  is  said 
to  be  the  largest  paper  ever  Issued  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  Some  of  the  articles 
were  devoted  to  the  hemp,  rice,  .sugar 
l)eet,  celery,  and  l)ean  industries,  and 
were  profu.sely  illustrated.  Harry  Ham¬ 
mond,  the  editor,  who  supervi.sed  its 
preparation,  is  lieing  congratulated  ujwn 
the  excellence  of  the  number  by  the 
State  editdrs. 


Detroit  News  Enterprise 
Every  summer  the  Detroit  News  con¬ 
ducts  a  travel  tour.  This  year’s  trip 
had  for  its  objective  point  Chicoutimi, 
Quebec.  Because  of  the  rush  incident 
to  the  Fourth  of  July,  when  the  225 
tourists  went  to  board  the  .steamship 
City  of  Detroit  III,  which  was  to  take 
them  to  Buffalo,  80  were  turned  back 
V)y  the  inspectors,  on  the  ground  that 
the  capacity  of  the  boat  had  already 
been  reached.  The  Evening  News  at 
once  chartered  a  .special  train,  which 
carried  those  who  had  been  left  behind 
froTn  Detroit  to  Niagara  Falls  226  miles 
in  216  minutes. 


Tampa  Tribune  to  Have  a  New  Home 
The  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune  Publi.shing 
Company  has  purchased  the  entire 
block  bounded  by  Zack,  Morgan,  Polk, 
and  Pierce  Streets,  in  the  centre  of 
Tampa,  as  a  site  for  a  new  home  for 
that  newspaper.  T'he  price  paid  is  said 
to  be  $100,000.  Col.  Stovall,  president  of 
the  company,  .says  the  building  will 
cover  at  least  half  of  the  block,  and 
will  be  surrounded  with  flower  gar¬ 
dens  and  other  ornamental  effect.s. 
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BUSINESS  BUILDING  IDEAS 
By  William  H.  McM asters. 

No  advertising  campaign  can  be  suc¬ 
cessful  unless  there  is  a  real  idea  behind 
it — something  that  can  be  hammered  at 
day  after  day  until  it  dominates  peo<ple’s 
minds.  Furthermore,  there  is  many  a 
good  idea  that  has  languished  and 
drooped  because  the  right  man  didn’t 
do  the  hammering. 

In  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  the 
country,  an  advertising  man  of  the  old 
school  had  taken  a  position  on  a  new 
evening  paper.  This  was  ten  years  ago. 
Business  was  good  in  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment,  but  very  bad  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  department.  Business  doesn’t 
always  follow  circulation  as  closely  as 
some  people  imagine.  Solicitors  ere 
needed  to  build  up  business,  even  on  the 
papers  with  the  greatest  circulations. 

So,  the  old-time  solicitor  looked  over 
the  field.  He  found  all  the  regular  ac¬ 
counts  covered  by  the  regular  men.  If 
he  was  to  get  business  it  would  have  to 
be  developed.  Most  big  advertisers  of 
the  future  being  the  outgrowth  of  the 
small  advertiser  of  to-day,  he  looked  for 
a  regular  advertiser  that  could  be  de¬ 
veloped.  And  he  found  him.  Yes,  he 
found  two  of  him,  both  in  the  classified 
department,  and  small.  But  they  were 
steady.  They  had  the  habit. 

The  first  was  a  piano-dealer.  He 
claimed,  in  his  advertising,  to  own  a  piano 
warehouse.  He  handled  old  pianos  that 
had  been  taken  in  exchange  for  new 
ones.  You  could  get  any  make  of  piano 
at  his  warerooms.  Oh!  yes,  you  could. 
Some  of  the  be-st  makes  were  aiwful 
sjiecimens  of  musical  instruments,  but 
they  were  genuine  pianos  and  offered  at 
a  price.  His  story  had  a  "bargain” 
sound.  Behind  the  second-hand  piano 
story  was  the  real  story  of  "our  own 
make  piano.”  This  piano  was  brand 
new,  and  the  terms  of  purchase  were 
liberal. 

Even  with  all  the  possibilities  of  the 
piano  business,  there  was  very  little  do¬ 
ing.  Just  enough  to  keep  things  mov¬ 
ing.  But  the  idea  was  there.  The  plan 
was  good.  And  the  old-style  solicitor 
was  persistent.  He  persuaded  the  piano 
man  to  allow  him  to  take  the  ad  out 
of  the  classified  columns,  increase  the 


size  of  it,  tell  the  story  better,  and  put 
it  into  the  regular  display  columns  of 
the  paper. 

Little  by  little  the  business  began  to 
grow.  Always  in  the  advertisements  ap¬ 
peared  the  names  of  leading  pianos 
that  could  be  purchased  for  startlingly 
small  prices.  “Bust  the  Piano  Trust” 
was  the  motto,  and  the  public  came  and 
bought  pianos — the  new  pianos,  "our 
own  make,”  made  especially  for  the 
dealer  to  sell,  and  everybody  was  satis¬ 
fied.  I  should  say  everybody  except  the 
regular  piano  dealers.  They  tore  their 
hair.  They  even  prevailed  upon  several 
newspapers  to  keep  the  advertisements 
out  of  their  columns.  But  this  merely 
Increased  the  size  of  the  copy  and  cen¬ 
tralized  it  In  the  one  paper  that  con- 
■sidered  its  columns  open  to  any  honest 
advertiser. 

All  this  agitation  helped  to  boom  busi¬ 
ness,  until  the  “Warehouse  Dealer”  be¬ 
came  easily  the  biggest  piano  dealer  in 
his  city,  and  one  of  the  biggest  in  the 
country.  From  an  advertiser  who  balk¬ 
ed  at  $100  a  month  in  1905,  he  developed 
until  a  $5,000  a  month  appropriation 
didn’t  bother  him  at  all,  in  1915.  Pianos, 
a  new  idea,  a  good  medium,  and  a  solici¬ 
tor  who  knew  his  business  is  a  hard 
combination  to  boat. 

The  other  advertising  account  that  the 
same  .solicitor  built  up  at  the  same  time 
was  that  of  a  credit  hou.se.  The  city 
had  scores  of  credit  firms  where  the 
public  could  buy  clothing  and  gilt  clocks 
and  furniture  on  credit  for  $1  a  week, 
but  this  new  system  improved  on  that. 
By  issuing  order  checks  on  all  the  big 
cash  stores,  the  entire  shopping  district 
wfts  thrown  open  to  its  patrons.  All  the 
cut-price  sales  could  be  availed  of,  and 
the  only  cost  to  the  cu.stomers  was  a 
bonus  of  10  per  cent.  The  terms  were 
the  same  as  the  old-style  credit  house. 
The  stores  allowed  another  inside  per¬ 
centage  to  the  firm,  which  assumed  all 
ri.sk  and  furnished  all  capital. 

The  idea  was  the  best  ever  known  in 
’’credits.”  And  yet  it  was  only  dragging 
along.  When  the  solicitor  got  on  the 
job  the  copy  was  appearing  only  in  the 
classified  columns.  Shortly  afterward 
it  appeared  in  the  display  columns,  and 
the  size  was  Increased.  The  story  was 


WHY  ADVERTISE? 

’’Why  advertise?”  was  a  sluggard’s  cry. 

"I  have  the  goods — the  people  must  buy.” 

But  all  the  while  he  silently  swore 
Because  so  few  came  to  his  store; 

And  very  soon  these  few  fell  away. 

And  nobody  came  the  live-long  day. 

So,  sitting  alone  in  his  quiet  retreat. 

He  watched  the  people  on  the  street. 

Over  the  way  was  his  rival’s  place, 

And  a  look  of  horror  came  o’er  his  face 
As  he  saw  his  OWN  trade,  rich  and  poor. 

Drifting  in  at  the  rival’s  door. 

’’Heavens  be  praised!  What’s  this  all  about?” 

And  he  ran  outdoors  and  began  to  shout: 

"Hey,  what  you  doin’  over  there? 

"You’ve  always  bought  your  goods  in  here.” 

It  seems  this  fellow  across  the  street 
Was  alert,  ambitious,  and  hard  to  beat. 

Some  newspaper  men  had  put  him  wise: 

"If  you  want  good  business — advertise.” 

So  he  advertised  with  all  his  might. 

Newspaper  copy,  crisp  and  right. 

Tho’  success  exceeded  his  wildest  hope, 

He  keeps  right  at  It — "shooting  the  dope.” 

And  that  stupid  sluggard? 

It  makes  me  weep 
To  think  of  a  man 
So  fast  asleep. 

Poor  old  fool, 

He  couldn’t  pay  rent. 

So  a  constable  came — 

And  out  he  went 

H.  Blanche  Frederickson. 


developed.  The  business  began  to  grow. 
The  old-style  credit  firms,  with  their 
time-worn  system  of  selling  stuff  that 
the  public  didn’t  like  at  prices  that  cor. 
cumstances  alone  had  forced  thorn  to 
pay,  began  to  advertise  heavier.  It  was 
on  open  fight  in  the  display  columns. 

But  it  was  too  late.  The  tide  had 
turned.  Inside  of  five  years  the  copy 
had  jumped  to  full-page  copy  at  the 
right  seasons  of  the  year.  I  recall  the 
first  double-truck  advertisement.  'Two 
full  pages  telling  of  the  75,000  sati.sfled 
patrons  who  used  this  firm’s  order- 
check  in  buying  their  family  and  per¬ 
sonal  needs. 

A  success  built  up  on  a  good  idea 
■through  newspaper  advertising,  but  the 
real  credit  was  due  to  the  solicitor  who 
recognized  the  possibilities  and  didn’t 
stop  until  he  had  shown  what  real  ad¬ 
vertising  meant  to  a  business. 

Big  accounts  are  only  little  accounts 
that  have  grown  up.  If  you  can’t  find 
them  grown  up,  catch  ’em  when  they’re 
young  and  train  ’em!  Then  somebody 
can’t  steal  them  away  from  you,  and, 
besides,  there’s  a  lot  of  pleasure  in 
watching  ’em  grow.  Ask  any  old-time 
solicitor. 


Because  of  the  increased  cost  of  lu'o- 
duction,  the  price  of  each  of  Atlanta's 
afternoon  papers,  the  Journal  and  the 
Georgian,  has  been  raised  from  two 
cents  to  three  cents  a  copy. 
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pera  which  opened  ita  hooka  to  the  recent 
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COL.  ROOK  IS  LEADING 
SPIRIT  OF  HIS  PAPER 


Head  of  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Dispatch  is 
Like  His  Fathter,  Its  Founder,  in 
F.nergy  and  Civic  and  Journalistic 
Pride  How  He  Has  Maintained  Stand¬ 
ing  of  Widely  Known  Daily. 


WHKN  Httsburgh  and  Pittsburgh¬ 
ers  are  spoken  about,  no  matter 
where  the  conversation  takes  place,  the 
Pittsburgh  Dispatch  and  its  owner.  Col. 
Charles  Alexander  Rook,  are  talked  of, 
some  good  stories  are  told  of  past  and 
present  i.ssues  of  this  sheet  and  its 
owner  is  championed. 

‘‘The  Dispatch,  you  know,  was  found¬ 
ed  by  my  father,  and  I  believe  I  must 
have  iK'pn  no  more  than  six  years  old 
when  I  l)ogan  to  get  interested  in  the 
persons  and  machinery  that  made  the 
paper,”  Col.  Rook  recalled. 

So  it  is  easily  understood  why  “C. 
a.s  the  Colonel  is  affectionately 
known  among  all  the  persons  in  his 
employ.  After  entering  the  Dispatch 
oftice  in  1880,  he  went  rapidly  to  the 
top,  l)eeoming  secretary  in  1888,  trea¬ 
surer  in  1896,  and  president  and  editor- 
in-chief  in  1902. 

Kor  many  years  Col.  Rook  made  his 
newspaper  rivals  look  forward  with 
trepidation  to  the  appearance  of  the 
Di.spateh,  as  the  older  members  of  the 
Press  Club  all  recall,  because  there 
were  always  "scoops”  on  big  things  in 
the  industrial  and  financial  world;  in 
fact,  even  in  the  general  news  of  the 
day. 


NOTABLE  SCOOPS  IN  PAST. 

Leading  civic  organizations  of  the 
city,  avow  the  “Blockhouse,”  the  origi¬ 
nal  fort  of  Pittsburgh,  was  saved  in  its 
present  position  largely  through  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  Dispatch. 

The  entrance  of  the  Waliash  Railroad 
into  litt.sburgh :  the  Frick-Carnegie 
tight,  which  made  the  formation  of  the 
United  ytatcs  Steel  Corporation  possi¬ 
ble,  and  the  first  intimation  of  the  West- 
fin  I -nion-Pennsylvania  litigation,  arc 
( niy  a  few  of  the  “scoops”  heralded  by 
the  Dispatch. 

It  would  be  an  unusual  person  who 
could  guess  aright  the  birth  date  of 
Col.  Rook.  Years  have  dealt  lightly 
with  him.  He  was  born  in  1861,  and, 
after  his  academy  days,  finished  his 
schooling  at  the  Western  University, 
now  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

“Of  course,  1  believe  in  schools  of 
journalism,  that  is,”  he  qualified,  “if 
the  student  of  journalism  like  any  other 
college  man  is  willing  to  be  taught  af¬ 
ter  he  has  entered  a  newspaper  office 
that  there  is  a  lot  he  does  not  know 
pbout  newspaper  making.  But  the  jour- 
nali.stic  course  is  splendid  equipment, 
and  the  more  equipment  one  has  for 
any  profession  is  an  advantage.” 

Before  Henry  Ford  was  out  of  short 
trouser.s,  the  founder  of  the  Dispatch 
had  thought  of  a  pensioning  plan  for 
several  of  his  faithful  employees.  “It 
wasn’t,  of  course,  with  the  exact  scien¬ 
tific  precision  of  Mr.  Ford’s  applica¬ 
tion,”  the  oldest  pensioner  of  the  fath¬ 
er  of  Col.  Rook  explained  to  a  group 
of  .students  at  the  University  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  “Anyhow,  it  worked  to  great 
advantage  in  my  case;  it  has  been  the 
fund  that  has  educated  my  family  at 
the  iiest  colleges  of  the  country.  It  in¬ 
cluded  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
profits  to  be  paid  to  several  of  we  old 
fellow.s  who  started  years  ago  to  help 
niake  the  pajier  one  of  the  great  insti¬ 
tutions  of  Pittsburgh.” 

•Vs  son  succeeded  father  in  days  past, 
so  nsain  at  the  Dispatch  office  Col. 


Rook’s  only  son  is  in  the  business  de¬ 
partment. 

SOME  or  THE  colonel's  ACTIVITIES. 

Col.  Rook  has  just  been  reelected  a 
director  of  the  Associated  Press  and  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee. 

“My  hobby  Is  motoring  over  the  won¬ 
derful  mountains  of  the  Keystone 
State,”  the  president  of  the  Dispatch 
explained,  "but  easternw'ard,  near  Al¬ 
toona  and  Bellefonte.”  Then  his  in¬ 
terrogator  recalled  duty  for  him  also 
lay  in  that  path,  as  Col.  Rook  is  Vice- 
Chairman  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Prison  Labor  Commission,  also  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the 
Western  Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  makes  many  trips  to  the  new  State 
penitentiary  at  Rockview,  near  Belle¬ 
fonte.  Furthermore,  he  never  falls  to 
champion  in  his  editorial  columns  the 
best  reforms  for  the  remaking  of  men 
and  women  who  have  erred. 

He  is  a  director  of  the  Newsboys’ 
Home,  several  local  clubs,  the  Fellow¬ 
ship  Club  of  Philadelphia,  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Society  of  New  York. 

In  home.  State,  and  country  politics 
Col.  Rook  has  been  many  times  hon¬ 
ored,  and  is  now  Lieut.-Col.  on  the  staff 
of  Gov.  Brumbaugh.  At  different  times 
he  has  been  urged  to  run  as  Mayor  of 
his  city.  Governor  of  the  State,  and 
United  States  Senator,  but  declined 
these  honors.  Although  the  Dispatch 
is  independent,  its  president  is  a  Re¬ 
publican. 

It  was  Manton  Marble  who  said, 
“the  editor’s  work  is  allied  to  the 
statesman’s,  the  politician’s,  and  takes 
rank  as  it  takes  tribute  of  letters,  sci¬ 
ence,  and  law.”  So  in  the  life  of  the 
owner  of  one  of  the  country’s  most 
widely  known  journals  are  these  words 
exemplified. 


NEWSPAPER  ADS  GET  ACTION 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Advtrtisementi  undtr  tkU  cUmi/lcation,  <•* 
omtt  per  Unt,  tacit  inttriion.  Count  tin 
vxtrit  to  the  Unt.  for  thoti  unemployed, 
not  to  eaceed  SO  toordt,  ttco  ineertione  FRBB. 


Uere’e  a  Conetetent  Plupger 
For  a  Coneervative 
Publieher 

Record: — Worked  up  to  Advertising  Msnager- 
sbip  of  largest  dally  In  city  of  over  300,000; 
was  second  man  for  two  years  In  advertising  on 
big  dally  In  city  of  over  600,000;  one  year  with 
an  advertising  agency;  bare  financed  a  number  of 
Chambers  of  Commerce.  Can  lay  out  and  write 
good  advertising  or  editorial  copy.  30  years  old, 
happily  married,  temperate  and  tactful.  Want 
management  of  dally  newspaper  but  will  devote 
must  of  my  time  to  advertising  department.  Now 
manager  third  largest  dally  in  a  Southern  State. 
Reason  for  changing, — New  Ownership  taking 
possession  shortly  are  bringing  their  own  man¬ 
ager.  Address,  A.  G.  G. — S.,  care  The  Eklitor 
and  Publisher^ _ 


ADVERTISING  MAN,  five  years  editorial  and 
practical  advertising  experience  on  leading  dally 
in  city  of  80,000,  finished  copy  writer,  faithful 
and  energetic.  Can  you  use  me?  Addnws 
K  2066,  care  Editor  and  Publisher. 

BUSINESS  OR  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  on 
dally  paper.  Ten  years’  experience  In  business 
office.  Make-up  and  soliciting  of  advertising 
on  one  of  the  largest  daily  and  Sunday  papers 
of  the  country.  Best  of  references  as  to  charac¬ 
ter  and  ability.  30  years  of  age.  Address  Box 
D  208.0,  care  The  Editor  and  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER — Seven  years’  practical 
experience  In  Office  and  Mechanical  Management 
on  paper  of  24.000  in  city  of  100,000  desires 
permanent  position  as  Business  Manager  of  med¬ 
ium-sized  dally.  Middle  West  preferred.  Young 
and  aggressive,  married,  and  now  employed. 
Would  be  pleased  to  correspond  should  you  have 
an  opening.  Address  K  2063,  care  EMltor  and 
Publisher. 


C.ARTOONIST — If  you  have  been  thinking  of 
hiring  an  original  cartoonist  but  have  hesitated 
on  account  of  the  expense,  drop  me  a  line  and 
I  will  show  you  how  reasonable  I  am  for  a  mini 
who  can  turn  out  the  circulation  builders.  Ad- 
dress  L  2088,  care  The  Editor  and  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  on  Central  State 
daily  Is  leaving  position  on  account  owners  did 
not  appreciate  a  one  thousand  gain  in  three 
months.  What  have  you  to  offer  a  man  that 
has  bad  long  experience  In  various-sized  fields. 
I>et  me  convince  you  of  my  ability.  Address 
L  2071).  care  Editor  and  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  M.ANAGHR  wants  to  hear  of 
an  opportunity.  Seventeen  years’  experience  and  a 
clean  reconi.  Moderate  salary  to  start.  Ad¬ 
dress  L  2074,  care  Editor  and  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  on  Western  dally 
with  seven  years*  experience  In  all  branches  of 
work,  desires  change.  Can  furnish  proof  of 
ability.  Efficiency  and  promotion  with  least  ex¬ 
pense.,  Adilress  Box  K  2065,  care  Editor  and 
Publisher, 


Owner  leading  daily  news¬ 
paper  of  city  of  60,000  will 
consider  sale  of  a  $25,000  in¬ 
terest  to  a  competent  editor. 

Proposition  O.  A. 

CHAS.  M.  PALMER 

Newspaper  Properties 

225  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 


^9,500.00 

One  half  in  cash,  will  buy  Evening 
Daily  located  in  good  city  within 
seventy-five  miles  of  New  York  City. 
Equipment  includes  one  linotype. 

HARWELL,  CANNON 
&  McCarthy, 

Metcepaper  and  Uagazlnt  Propertiee. 

Times  Bldg.,  New  York 

ONLY  DAILY  in  Central 
West  city  of  18,000,  netting 
owners  $20,(X)0  per  year;  finely 
equipped.  Controlling  interest 
offered  for  $55,000.  ProiKisition 
326.x. 

H.  F.  HENRICHS 

Netvepaper  Properttem, 
LITCHFIELD.  ILI. 


Most  Personal  Medium  One  May  Use, 
Says  Charles  T.  Jeffery. 

Charles  T.  Jeffery,  president  of  the 
Thomas  B.  Jeffery  Company,  makers 
of  the  Jeffery  cars,  made  some  inter¬ 
esting  remarks  about  advertising, 
while  in  New  York  a  few  days  ago. 
Among  other  thing.s,  Mr.  Jeffery  said; 

"The  newspapers  are  in  a  class  by 
thcrn.selves.  I  adverti.se  in  them  be¬ 
cause  they  are  flexible  mediums,  capa- 
l)le  of  giving  the  quickest  action.  That 
is,  they  provide  the  means  for  us  to 
eoneentrate  our  forces  on  a  certain  city 
or  community.  They  make  possible  a 
fine  art  of  advertising  strategy.  And 
they  get  quick  action  when  it  comes  to 
sales. 

’’The  newspaper  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  personal  medium  o.ie  may  use. 
I  mean  by  that  that  they  get  nearer 
to  the  people.  The  newspaper  is  the 
greatest  purveyor  of  facts  in  existence. 
And  since  advertising  is  nothing  more 
than  one  process  of  conveying  facts — 
attractively  arranged — it  follows  that 
no  advertising  campaign  is  complete 
without  including  certain  newspapers.” 


Proposed  New  Sacramento  Daily 

According  to  press  reports  from  Sac¬ 
ramento,  Cal.,  there  sems  to  be  some 
foundation  for  the  rumors  that  a  new 
morning  newspaper  is  to  be  established 
at  Sacramento  with  the  first  issue  sched¬ 
uled  to  appear  within  sixty  to  ninety 
days.  A.  R.  Hopkin.s,  Assistant  Deputy 
State  Printer,  is  said  to  have  been  In 
San  Francisco  negotiating  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  plant  and  equipment  for  tlio 
proposed  daily.  Southern  Californian 
politicians,  presumably  Interested  in  the 
candidacy  of  Mr.  Booth,  of  Los  Angeles, 
are  reported  to  be  behind  the  project. 


CIRCUr.ATION  MANAGER— Wanted  clrcula. 
tion  manaRpr  on  large  or  amall  paper.  Can  fnr- 
nlah  you  the  best  of  references.  Address  J.  M. 
Morris,  048  lOtb  St.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER— I  want  a  Job  as 
circulation  manager  in  large  city  or  can  handle 
other  duties  as  well  on  small  city  daily.  Tlior- 
oiiglily  grounded  in  all  pbasea  of  business  end. 
Long  experience  In  varlous-sized  fields.  Tem- 
Iicrate  and  reliable;  satisfactory  references.  Ad¬ 
dress  Box  K  2060,  care  Editor  and  Publisher. 


COMMERCIAL  ARTIST;  wishes  position;  one 
that  offers  o^portunity  as  Advertisers’  Assistant. 
Ad.Iress  A.,  care  Editor  and  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  MAN  wants  position  as  reporter, 
city  editor  or  desk  man  on  paper.  In  town  of  at 
least  12,000,  afternoon  publication  preferred. 
Can  take  phone  service,  read  proof,  write  heads 
or  report.  Have  had  three  years’  experience  and 
two  years  college  Journalism.  Must  hare  work ; 
can  come  at  once.  Good  References.  Address 

M.  F.  Bovard.  Marseilles.  111. _ 

PUBLISHER — Successful  publisher  and  busi¬ 
ness  manager  desires  connection  with  giaal  dally. 
Might  take  small  Interest.  Best  of  references. 
Address  Daily,  care  Editor  and  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Advortleemente  under  thte  elaeeifloatton,  fifteen 
centi  per  line,  each  ineertion.  Count  »ix 
tcordt  to  the  line. 


ADVERTISING  SOLICITOR— High  class,  clean 
cut,  prcluelng  newspaper  advertising  solicitor  to 
solicit  specified  space  and  fixed  term  advertising 
contracts.  Position  Involves  traveling.  Has 
goo<i  future  and  splendid  money  making  opisir- 
tunities  for  worker.  Salary  or  eommlsslon.  Re¬ 
plies  confidential.  References.  Address  L  2087, 
eare  K<Iltor  and  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MAN— A  big  weekly  lias  an 
opening  In  Its  clreulntlon  deiwrtment  for  a  keen, 
bright,  hard-working  young  circulation  man.  One 
with  Ingenuity,  force,  brains  and  ambition  can 
make  himself  valuable  and  build  a  fine  future. 
Must  lie  a  good  letter  writer,  able  to  talk  to 
hoys  and  other  news  agents  In  an  encouraging, 
energizing  way.  Address  In  confidence:  Ambi¬ 
tion,  eare  The  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FOR  SALE 


AdoerlUemente  under  thte  etaeeifieatton,  fifteen 
oente  per  lime,  each  tmeertion.  Count  tie 
teordt  to  the  line. 


KOR  sale— 3  deck  press,  prints  4.  6.  8.  10, 
12.  Hi,  20,  ami  24  pages.  Overhauled  and  rebuilt. 
The  floss  Printing  Press  Co.,  Chlrago.  Ill. 

FOR  SAIj;^ — 4-deek  press,  prints  4.  6.  8,  10. 
12.  14,  16.  20,  24,  28,  .32  pages.  Will  be  over. 
Iianle,!  and  rebuilt.  The  Goss  Printing  Press  Co., 
Chicago,  111. 


PUBLISHER’S  NOTICE 


The  Editor  and  PnbllHhrr  maintains 
an  efficient  eorpa  of  paid  corrcspundeiits  at  the 
following  Imimrtant  trade  centres  i  Boston,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Toronto,  Cleveland.  Pittsburgli,  Clnilii- 
iiall.  Detroit,  St.  I»uls,  Cblcago,  Atlanta,  New 
Orleans,  Dallas,  Indianapolis,  Washington.  Balti¬ 
more,  and  San  Francisco.  Other  corresisjinlents 
will  l)e  a<Ide<l  from  time  to  time.  Ailvertlsers 
ami  newspaiH-r  men  will  find  a  ready  market  for 
stories  of  advertising  achievements,  news  Is-ats. 
etc.,  by  addressing  the  main  office,  1117  World 
Building.  New  York  (3ly. 

Branch  offices  are  locate.1  as  follows :  Clilcaco, 
Heralil  Building,  16.3  W.  Washington  St.,  f’liBs. 
H.  Mav,  Mgr..  ’Phone  Ffaiiklln  44;  San  Fraii- 
elsco,  742  Mark.’t  St.,  K.  J.  Bldwell,  manager, 
’phone  Kearney  2121. 

Thr  Editor  nnd  Pnbllshrr  page  contains 
672  agate  lines,  168  on  four.  Columns  are  13 
idens  wide  ami  twelve  Inches  deep. 

Advertising  Bale  Is  2.3c.  an  agate  line,  flOO 
a  iwge,  $75  a  half  page  and  $42  a  quarter  page. 
Position  extra.  Time,  space  and  cash  discounts 
are  allowed  on  contracts. 

Small  advertisements  umler  proper  elassldca- 
(lon  will  be  charged  as  follows:  For  Sale  iind 
Help  Wanted,  flftt^  cents  a  line;  Business  Op- 
INirlnnity  and  Mlseellaneons.  twenty-five  cents  a 
line,  and  Situations  Wanted,  ten  cents  a  line, 
count  six  words  to  the  line.  For  those  nnem- 
plo.ve<l  a  fifty-word  or  eight-line  ailvertlsemcnt 
will  be  publlslusl  two  times  FREE. 

Rentiers  are  urged  to  have  the  paper  mailed  to 
the  home  address.  This  will  Insure  prompt  de¬ 
livery. 

The  Editor  and  Publlnhrr  sells  regularly 
at  lOe.  a  copy.  $2.00  per  year  In  the  Uiilletl 
States  and  Colonial  Possessions.  $2. .30  in  Can- 
atla  and  $3.00  foreign,  and  is  on  sale  each  week 
at  the  following  news  stand.s; 

New  York— World  Riiilding,  Tribune  Building. 
Park  Itow  Building,  140  Nassau  Street.  Man¬ 
ning's  (opitoslte  the  World  Building),  33  Park 
Row ;  The  Woolworth  Building,  Tlnu-s  Rnildtng, 
Forty-second  SIrt'ct  and  Broadway,  at  tiaaoinent 
entrance  to  Subway ;  Brenlano’s  Rook  Store. 
TXventy-aIxth  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue  and 
Maek’a,  Many’s  corner,  at  Thirty-fourth  St.  en¬ 
trance. 

Baltimore — B.  K.  Eilwards,  American  Building. 

Philadelphia — L  G.  Ran,  7tli  ami  Cbeatnut 
Streeta ;  Wm.  Sobel,  Bulletin  Building  News 
Stand. 

Boston — Parker  House  News  Stand. 

Pittsburgh — Davis  Book  Shop,  416  Wood 
Street. 

Washington,  D.  C. — Bert  E.  Treiils.  ,311  Four, 
teenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Riggs  Bldg.,  News  Stand. 

Chicago— Powner’s  Book  Store,  37  N.  (3ark 
Street ;  Post  Office  News  Co..  Monroe  Street ; 
(liRs.  I,evy  Ore.  Co.,  27  N.  Fifth  Avenue. 

Cleveland — Schroeder’s  News  Store,  Superior 
Street,  opisialte  Post  Office;  Solomon  News  Co.. 
1111  Walnut  Street. 

Detroit— Solomon  News  Co.,  69  Lamed  St.,  W. 

San  Francisco— B.  J.  Bldwell  Co.,  742  Market. 
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Successful 

Men  in  erery  wnlk  of  life  are  alt 
familiar  with 

Romeike’s  Press  Clippings 

Among  oar  patrona  are  profeaiional  and 
busineaa  men  and  women,  public  peraon- 
agea  and  the  leading  Banka,  Truat  Com- 
paniea  and  Corporatfona. 

Romeike  Clippings 

are  an  indiapenaable  adjunct  to  erery  buai 
neaa.  If  you  bare  nerer  uaed  them,  writr 
for  information  and  terma  to-day. 

HENRY  ROMEIKE.  INC. 

KM-llO  Seveatk  Are.  New  York  City 


Hemst  reel’s 


PRESS  CLIPPINGS 

Tenth  Avenue  At  45th  Street 
New  York 


Canadian  Press  Clippings 

The  problem  of  covering  the  Canadian 
Field  ia  anawered  by  obtaining  the  aervice 

of 

The  Dominion  Press 
Clipping  Agency 

which  givea  the  clippinga  on  all  mattera  of 
intereat  to  you,  printed  in  over  j>s  I>«t  cent, 
of  the  newapapera  and  publicationa  of 
CANADA. 

We  cover  every  foot  of  Canada  and  New¬ 
foundland  at  our  head  office. 

74  76  CHURCH  ST..  TORONTO.  CAN. 

Price  of  aervice,  renlar  preaa  clipping 
ratea — apecial  ratea  and  diacounta  to  Trade 
and  Newapapera. 


ATTRACTIVE  OFFER 
FOR  QUICK  SALE 

Two  Duplex  Flat-Bed  Presses 
Replaced  by  Scott  Web  Presses 

Tco'pftfe  pres  prints  from  •  4,  6.  6  or  10 
pogc  7  column  pnper  nl  5000  per  hour. 
Twelve-pM^  Pfess  prints  4.  6,  6,  10  or  12 
pnte  7  popert  nt  4500  per  hour. 

SenJ  fpr /urihef  in/orm:.tion 

Walter  Scott  &  Co. 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 


We  can  increase  your  business — 
you  want  it  increased. 

You  have  thought  of  press  clip¬ 
pings  yourself.  But  let  us  tell  you 
how  press  clippings  can  be  made  a 
business-builder  ft  r  you. 

BURRELLE 

60-62  Warren  t.  New  York  City 
^itablithtd  a  Hjfarltr  oj a  Century. 


ALONG  THE  ROW 

HIS  BUSY  SEASON. 

The  Exchange  man  is  busy  now. 

For  there  is  lack  of  thrillers. 
And  so  he  has  to  hustle  up 
A  page  of  .so  of  fillers. 

He  diggeth  up  a  lot  of  stuff 
About  health  and  inventions 
Of  wild  men  on  the  South  Sea  isles 
And  Germany's  intentions. 


He  throws  in  scientific  dope 
And  little  human  stories. 

And  lieauty  hints — he  knows  in  them 
The  woman  reader  glories. 

He  has  a  cure  for  every  ill 
-All  iKJsted  and  all  headed. 

Some  measure  up  a  stick 
Some  can  be  double-leaded. 


And  so  when  suicides  are  few 
Ai.o  slayers  on  vacation 
And  no  r>en.sation  is  in  .sight 
In  the  entire  nation. 

And  when  the  desk  for  copy  howls 
And  swears  like  all  perdition. 
The  Exchange  man  shoots  out  the 
stuff 

And  makes  good  the  edition. 


WHY  W)ITOHa  SW'EAIt. 

"To  Editor,  Daily - 

“ScKiNc  I.AKK,  N.  J.,  July  12,  10:30  .\. 
•M. — .Another  terrible  man-eating  shark 
was  seen  off  here  this  morning.  There 
was  grot  excitement  and  many  of  the 
women  bathers  fainted  when  they 
reacheii  shore.  Itoat  loads  of  men  have 
.started  with  shot  guns  to  try  and  de¬ 
stroy  the  monster. 

“Smith.  Correspondent. 

"Col.  dpr.” 

“To  Editor,  Daily  - 

"SpraNG  Dake,  N.  j.,  July  12,  2:30  P. 
M. — Kill  story  sent  this  A.  M.  Shark 
w'as  one  of  the  waiters  at  hotel  who 
went  in  for  .swim  and  got  mixed  up 
with  seaweed. 

“Smith,  Correspondent, 
"Col.  dpr.” 


HEARD  at  CROWLEY’S. 

First  Scribe — “Have  you  noticed  any 
change.s  in  the  Sun  since  it  changed 
hands?" 

Second  Scribe — “Yes.  It  now  con¬ 
tains  the  announcements  of  four  places 
where  you  can  buy  sand  worms.” 


FROM  THE  SKINNER8VII.LE  SIGNAI... 

"We'received  a  vi.sit  from  a  slick  gent 
last  w’eek  who  tried  to  induce  us  to  get 
out  a  special  Illustrated  number  of  the 
Signal  calling  attention  to  Skinners- 
ville’s  attractions  as  a  leading  summer 
resort  and  manufacturing  centre.  He 
told  us  we  could  sandbag  all  of  our 
merchants  into  paying  for  their  pic¬ 
tures  and  write-up.s,  and  make  a  pot 
of  money,  even  after  paying  him  his 
commissions.  But  we  told  him  there 
was  nothing  doing.  As  long  as  we  re¬ 
main  in  business  we  will  not  deceive  the 
public.  Sklnnersville  is  not  a  summer 
resort.  It  has  two  back  number  al¬ 
leged  hotels,  which  never  advertise  and 
never  will,  under  their  present  manage¬ 
ment,  who  Ijelieve  that  a  tin  ba.sln,  a 
moth-eaten  rug,  and  a  half-inch  mat¬ 
tress,  are  worth  *2  a  day  with  meals 
extra.  We  are  not  a  manufacturing 
centre,  we  have  p.  clothes-pin  factory, 
and  a  tomato  cannery,  but  these  two  in¬ 
dustries  hardly  call  for  a  special  num¬ 
ber.  Besides  that,  we  don’t  like  special 
numliers  anyway — it’s  Impossible  to  is¬ 
sue  one  and  tell  the  truth.  Special  num¬ 
bers  exaggerate  everything.  They  make 
a  Queen  Anne  out  of  a  shack,  a  garage 
out  of  a  barn,  a  lake  out  of  a  horse 
pond,  and  make  a  leading  citizen  out 
of  a  village  tank.  They  also  tend  to 
drive  Mra  Smith  to  fury  because  Mr. 


Jones  gets  a  two-column  picture  and 
Mr.  Smith  only  one,  and  create  social 
jealousies,  and  trouble  for  the  Editor— 
None  for  us — Thank  you.’’ 

Tom  W.  Jackson. 


AMONG  THE  NEW  BOOKS 

Who’s  Who  in  America,  1916-17,  Vol. 

IX. — A  biographical  dictionary  of  nota¬ 
ble  living  men  and  women  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States.  Edited  by  Albert  Nelson 
Marquis.  Published  by  A.  N.  Marquis 
ft  Company,  Chicago.  The  growth  of 
this  remarkable  publication  has  kept 
pace  with  the  increa.se  in  the  numbei 
of  Americans  who  do  things  worth 
while.  Simply  as  a  record  of  a<-hc?ive- 
ments,  it  is  inspirational,  and  as  a  ref¬ 
erence  book  it  has  long  been  recogniz¬ 
ed  as  indispensable.  The  first  edition, 
printed  in  1900,  contained  827  p.nges 
and  >',t-02  sketches.  *  This  year’s  issue 
contains  3,056  pages  and  21,922  sketch¬ 
es,  of  which  2,589  have  appeared  in  no 
previous  issues.  It  requires  no  long 
ai’gument  to  prove  the  value  oC  nearly 
22,000  biographies  of  people  wiio  nave 
■iiade  themselves  conspicuous  in  their 
respective  walks  in  life.  In  addition, 
it  gives  the  addresses  of  leading  .Ameri¬ 
cans  in  all  parts  of  the  world  In  .a 
word,  all  its  best  features  are  contin¬ 
ued.  The  next  volume  will  be  issued 
in  May,  1918. 


The  Sun  Clock  Was  Right 
The  Baltimore  (Md.)  Pun  says  that 
a  day  or  two  ago  a  dilapidated  old  man 
glanced  up  at  the  big  clock  on  the  Sun 
Building.  The  hands  pointed  to  12.  In 
the  old  man’s  hand  was  a  watch  of  the 
dollar  variety.  It  had  apparently  seen 
hard  service,  for  the  nickel  finish  was 
all  worn  off,  .showing  it  to  be  genuine 
bra.ss:  the  crystal  was  broken,  the  dial 
was  dirty,  and  one  of  the  hands  was 
bent.  Yet  it  ran,  and  the  old  n-an  seem¬ 
ed  to  have  great  faith  in  its  timekeep¬ 
ing  qualities.  Bike  all  other  high-class 
chroncm^ters,  at  that  moniznt  it  indi¬ 
cated  twelve  o’clock.  “That  clock,” 
said  the  old  man,  pointing  up  at  the 
large  dial  or  the  Sun  office,  “is  right  to 
the  minute.” 


A  Diplomatic  Letter 
One  of  the  best  stories  heard  at  the 
Convention  was  told  at  the  final  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  Academy  of  Music  by  Homer 
Buckley,  pre.sident  of  Buckley,  Dement 
ft  Co.,  of  ('hicago,  who  spoke  for  “IM- 
rect  Mail  Advertising.”  Ike  Einstein  had 
owed  a  bill  of  some  size  for  some  time 
and  at  last,  after  many  letters  had  been 
sent  him,  he  received  a  .severely  polite 
notice,  couched  in  the  best  bu.siness  lan¬ 
guage,  threatening  suit.  He  therefore 
took  his  pen  and  indicted  the  following; 
“Gentlemen:  Your  letter  received  and 
contents  noted.  Please  find  enclosed  my 
check  for  $187.50,  due  you  for  goods  re¬ 
ceived.  I  certainly  am  sorry  that  you 
have  had  so  much  trouble  in  collecting 
this  account,  and  that  you  have  had  to 
write  me  so  many  letters  alKUit  it. 
Yours  very  truly,  Ike  Einstein.  P.  S. — 
This  is  the  kind  of  letter  I  would  write 
if  I  had  the  money.” 


Gave  Dinner  to  Women  Employees 
IfiioviDENCE,  R.  I.,  July  11. — Following 
its  annual  custom,  the  Providence  .lour- 
nal  Company  gave  its  women  employ¬ 
ees  a  dinner  at  the  Turks  Head  Club 
here  last  Thursday  night.  There  were 
sixteen  of  them  present.  A  souvenir  of 
a  five-dollar  gold  piece  was  found  at 
each  plate,  while  original  menus,  the 
work  of  the  young  women,  and  large 
bouquets  of  roses  were  the  favors.  At 
the  close  of  the  dinner  the  women  were 
entertained  at  Keith’s  Theatre. 


OBITUARY  NOTES 
M.  J.  Shauchnessy,  for  many  years  a 
prominent  advertising  man  in  New 
York  city,  and  later  vice-president  of 
the  Scandinavian-American  Bank  of 
Seattle,  died  in  that  city  on  July  8. 
Mr.  Shaughnessy  began  business  as  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  Bloomingdale 
Bros.,  and  organized  the  Wanamaker 
advertising  department  when  Wana- 
maker  opened  in  New  York.  He  .started 
the  M.  J.  Shaughnessy  Advertising 
Company,  of  which  he  was  president  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  born  in 
Simsbury,  Conn.,  April  20,  1863. 

“Colonel,”  Clinton  McCabe,  for  eigh¬ 
teen  years  police  reporter  on  the  Bal¬ 
timore  News,  died  of  heart  failure  .su¬ 
perinduced  by  typhus  fever  on  July  7. 
He  became  ill  on  the  steamship  en  route 
to  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  where  he  was  go¬ 
ing  for  his  summer  vacation.  He  was 
brought  to  the  Maryland  General  Hos¬ 
pital,  where  he  died.  He  was  one  of 
the  best-known  Police  Department 
newspaper  writers  in  the  Eastern  States. 
He  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  crim¬ 
inology,  and  wrote,  a  few  years  ago,  a 
voluminous  book  on  police  work 
Harry  Pierce  Myrick,  fifty-nine  years 
old,  one  of  Wisconsin’s  best-known  edi¬ 
tors  and  new.spaper  men,  died  in  .Madi¬ 
son  on  July  1.  He  was  appointed  editor 
of  State  printing  and  a  member  of  the 
State  Printing  Board  by  Gov.  I’hiliiip  in 
1915.  Until  a  short  time  lieforc  this, 
when  his  health  started  to  fail,  he  was 
editor  of  the  Milwaukee  Free  Press,  be¬ 
ing  one  of  its  founders  prior  to  its  Hr.st 
edition  on  June  18,  1901.  For  many 
years  previous  to  that  he  was  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel. 
He  was  born  on  August  27,  1857,  in 
Pontiac,  Mich.,  and  was  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Michigan  in  1878. 

William  Bincoln  Boveland,  mechani¬ 
cal  superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin,  died  in  Philadelphia 
recently,  after  a  brief  illness,  of  ,  pneu¬ 
monia,  He  is  survived  by  a  widow,  two 
daughters,  and  two  young  sons.  Mr. 
Bov'eland  had  been  connected  with  the 
Bulletin  for  sixteen  years,  going  to  Phil¬ 
adelphia  from  Chicago,  whore  he  h;id 
been  employed  on  the  Daily  News. 

Mrs.  Charles  A.  Van  VALKENiuntc, 
mother  of  Edward  A.  Van  Valkenburg, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Philadelphia 
North  American,  died  at  her  home  in 
Wellsboro,  Pa.,  on  June  22. 

John  Caldw’ell,  aged  seventy,  a  wide¬ 
ly-known  printer,  wng  run  down  a”'.! 
killed  in  Bexington,  Ky.,  a  few  days  ago, 
by  an  auto  driven  by  Harry  Giovanoli, 
editor  of  the  I>;xington  la}ader.  Mr. 

•  ^aldwfll  worked  at  various  times  on 
all  of  the  newspapers  in  Bouisvilk-  He 
had  werked  in  practieally  all  of  the 
larger  cities  of  the  country.  Before  the 
advent  of  llu.  linotype  he  vlis  consid¬ 
ered  one  of  the  fastest  typesetters. 

Charles  T.  Brodhead,  a  New  York 
newspaper  man  formerly  employed  by 
the  Evening  Sun,  Mail,  and  Globe,  died 
on  July  6  at  his  home  in  Nyack,  N.  Y.,  in 
his  fifty-third  year.  He  covered  th<' 
Criminal  Courts  Building  for  several 
years,  and  reported  many  noted  trials. 

Samuel  Wesley,  for  forty-five  years 
connected  with  the  Barrie  (Ont.)  .Ad¬ 
vance,  died  on  July  5,  aged  sixty-five. 
He  was  born  in  Barrie,  began  his  ap¬ 
prenticeship  on  the  Advance  when  four¬ 
teen  years  of  age,  and  ultimately  be¬ 
came  its  editor  and  proprietor.  Si.\ 
years  ago  he  sold  out. 

H.  A.  Harding,  formerly  a  reporter  cn 
the  Calgary  (Can.)  News-Telegram, 
and  .son  of  S.  H.  Harding,  editor  .md 
publisher  of  the  Port  Rowan  (Ont.) 
News,  was  killed  in  action  recently  in 
northern  France. 


“OHIO  FIRST” 

WHERE  FIVE  MILLION  PEOPLE  HAVE  ONE 
AND  A  HALF  BILLION  DOLLARS  TO  SPEND 

"PHERE  are  five  countries  in  Europe,  each  an 
independent  nation,  that  have  less  popula¬ 
tion  than  Ohio,  the  state.  In  fact,  Ohio  is  as 
populous  as  Denmark  and  Norway  put  together, 
and  larger  than  Switzerland,  Bulgaria  or  Greece. 

It  is  also  more  populous  than  Chile,  the  Yankee 
of  South  America  and  three  times  as  populous 
as  Uruguay. 

TH  E  five  million  people  in  Ohio  produce  each 
year  over  one  and  a  half  billion  dollars  worth 
of  agricultural  and  manufactured  products— and 
in  the  factories  and  shops  this  year  over  three 
hundred  million  dollars  will  be  paid  in  wages. 

AND  this  great  and  fertile  field  is  surprisingly 
easy  of  access  to  the  advertiser.  More  than 
half  of  Ohio’s  population  lives  in  cities  and 
towns  and  about  50  per  cent  of  the  people  are 
in  thirteen  cities  of  30,000  or  over. 

^HE  National  Advertiser  who  uses  Ohio  news¬ 
papers  listed  at  the  right  covers  the  entire  state  effectively.  He  reaches 
a  concentrated  market  quickly  and  thoroughly. 

OHIO  is  the  place  to  start  with  a  new  product  or  with  an  old  one  that 
is  simply  new  in  advertising.  Ohio  has  people  and  its  people  have 
money.  Get  your  share. 


A.\  EFFICIENT  I,IST 

OF  OHIO 

NENV'SPAPEHS 

Net  Paid 

2,500 — 10,000 

Circulation 

Idoes 

Akron  Beacon  JournaUE) 

*4.837 

.035 

.035 

Canton  News  (E&S)  12,446 

.015 

.015 

Chillicothe  Scioto 

Gazette  (E)  2,310 

.0057 

.0057 

Chillicothe  News 

Advertiser  (E)  2,449 

.0085 

.0072 

Cincinnati  Commercial 

Tribune  (M)  160,723 

.11 

.09 

Cincinnati  Commercial 

Tribune  (S)  126,339 

.14 

.12 

Cincinnati  Enquirer 

(M  &  S)  sc.  53,000 

.14 

.12 

Cleveland  Leader  (M)  76,550 

.15 

.13 

Cleveland  Leader  (S)  106,593 

.17 

•  13 

Cleveland  News  (£)  112,888 

.18 

.16 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

(M)  131,430 

.18 

.16 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

(S)  174.867 

.21 

.19 

Columbus  Dispatch(E)  75,077 

.10 

.09 

Columbus  Dispatch(S)  71,83a 

.10 

.09 

Dayton  Herald  (E)  22,114 

.05 

.035 

Dayton  Journal  (S)  1 

Dayton  Journal  (MSf 

j  .05 

.035 

1  .07 

.043 

Combination  rate,  both 

papers. 

6c.  per  line 

Dayton  News  (E)  32,014 

•045 

.045 

Dayton  News  (S)  18,443 

.03 

.03 

East  Liverpool 

Tribune  (M)  *5,666 

.0115 

.01 

Findlay  Republican(M)  5,496 

.0093 

.0093 

Lima  News  (E)  9,322 

.02 

•0157 

Mansfield  News  (E)  7,631 

.019 

.019 

Marion  Daily  Star  (E)  7,089 

.0129 

.0129 

Newark  American* 

Tribune  (E)  5,560 

.0085 

.0085 

Piqua  Daily  Call  (E)  4,119 

.0072 

.0072 

Portsmouth  Daily 

Times  (E)  8,377 

.015 

.013 

Sandusky  Register(M)  4,721 

.0093 

.0093 

Springfield  News 

(E  &  S)  12,224 

.02 

.02 

Steubenville  Gazette(E)  3,570 

.0143 

.11 

.0071 

Toledo  Blade  (E)  50,182 

.09 

Youngstown  Telegram 

(E)  *15,728 

.03 

.03 

Youngstown  Vindicator 

(£)  18,014 

.03 

.03 

Youngstown  Vindicator 

(S)  15,034 

.03 

.03 

Zanesville  SienaUE)  *6,173 

.0128 

.0128 

Zanesville  Times* 

Recorder  (M)  *15,281 

.025 

.025 

Totals,  1,220,529 

2.1690 

1.8997 

t  Publishers’  statement 
*  A.  B.  C.  statement. 

Other  ratings,  April,  1016. 

This  Advertisement  Written  By  Clyde  S.  Thompson,  Pres. 
THE  THOMPSON-CARROLL  CO. 

Cleveland 


Write  for  detailed  information  about  the  FREE  CO-OPERATIVE  SERVICE  BY  OHIO'S  LEADING  NEWSPAPERS 
Address  Any  Newspaper  on  this  List  or  The  Editor  &  Publisher,  World  Building,  New  York 


Much  More  Than  Double  the  Circulation  With  No  Advance  In  Advertising  Rates 


Average  for  1908  .  91,736  Average  6  mos.  1916  • 


-  189,500 


Averetge  Sale  June  1916  -  -  .  220,794 

The  New  York  Globe — Member  A.  B.  C. 
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CHICAGO 
Tribure  Bldg. 


O’MARA  CS,  ORMSBEE,  Inc., 

Si>ecial  Representatives 


NEW  YORK 
Brunswick  Bldg. 


Tli*‘  Nation  rrcss,  Inc.,  New  York. 


